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Art. L—The Political Life of the Right Honourable George Canning, 
from his acceptance of the Seals of the Foreign Department, in Sep- 
tember, 1822, to the period of his death, in August, 1827. Together 
with a short Review of Foreign Affairs subsequently to that event. 
By Augustus Granville Stapleton, Esq. In three volumes. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1831. 


UNDERSTANDING that the author of these volumes served Mr. Can- 
ning in the confidential capacity of his private secretary, during a 


great portion, if not indeed cone the whole of the period which they 


embrace, we had for some time looked forward to their appearance 
with more than the ordinary feelings of literary curiosity. To 
Mr. Stapleton, if to any person, would have been known, the 
various machinations which were put in motion, from time to time, 
in order to thwart Mr. Canning’s political views, to mar the influ- 
ence of his matchless talents, and to frustrate hisambition. To the 
private secretary, it might well be supposed that the statesman, would 
have occasionally unbosomed himself as to his personal as well as his 
political history, and that too not without a regard to his own vin- 
dication and fair fame in the eyes of posterity. That something 
beyond the limits of the state papers, which, during Mr. Canning’s 
administration as Foreign Secretary and Premier, were communi- 
cated to Parliament,—was expected to transpire in Mr. Stapleton’s 
production, we have at least one reason to believe —a reason 
obscurely alluded to in the Preface, but which it is not difficult to 
divine. ‘The author held, during the existence of the Wellington 
cabinet, and still holds, the appointment of one of the Commis- 
‘ioners of the Customs; and it is whispered that soon after his 
work was first advertized, (about two years ago) he received an 
intimation from a very high quarter, that if he persevered in his 
declared intention he would be deprived of his office. In compli- 
ance with this haughty mandate the prudent commissioner, though 
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he had already printed two volumes, delayed his publication untij 
the recent changes made it no longer a matter of peril ;—and now 
that it lies before us, after a minute investigation of its contents, 
we must say that a work more harmless in its way to the noble 
duke’s ministerial career has not seen the light either before or 
since he ruled the councils of this country. 

The ‘ political life’ does not contain a single important disclosure, 
now made public for the first timie. Any person who possesses the 
slightest skill in abridging extended documents, who could use a 
scissars in cutting out the most effective passages, and by the aid 
of a good deal of paste and of very little writin connect them 
together as nearly as possible in a chronological order, and who, at 
the same time, was decently conversant with the leading topics of 
the day for the last ten years, might have produced a ‘ political 
life’ of Mr. Canning in every respect equal to that which we have 
just received from his private secretary. The materials of which 
it is made up have all been long since published to the world, 
The state papers connected with the invasion of Spain by France in 
1813 ;—with the recognition of the new states in South America; 
—with the Greek and Turkish question, and the affairs of Portugal 
and Brazil, are in the hands and their contents in the recollection 
of every body who takes any interest in political discussions at 
all. From these masterly compositions it would be exceedingly 
easy for any man of the most ordinary intellectual powers to have 
compiled three, or even four or five volumes, and,—we say it with 
great respect to Mr. Stapleton,—they would have been quite as 
valuable as those which he has ushered into the world with s0 
much fear and trembling. 

Weare far from censuring that gentleman for not having pursued a 
different course. It is highly probable that the very confidential 
office which he filled in the Foreign Department, has prevented him 
from even approaching any subject which had not been already leg'- 
timately open to every other individual in the community. A deli- 
cate sense of honour must have sealed his lips on many points, which 
he may have the means of illustrating ;—and we own that we were 
rather surprized when we first heard it stated that he was engaged 
upon a life of Mr. Canning. The very possession of state secrets, 
imposes such a reserve upon men of high feeling, that they would 
hardly venture even to coquet with subjects bordering upon the 
sacred precincts of office, without being actuated by the most just- 
fiable motives. But now that we have read the ‘political life, 
our surprise has altogether gone by. Mr. Stapleton has violated 
no official rule; he has disclosed nothing that was secret ; he has 
told nothing that is new. It is impossible to find fault with his deli- 
cacy. On the contrary we admire and applaud it ;—but we must co™ 
fess that it has robbed his work of nearly all its anticipated interest. 
_ There was one feature connected with Mr. Canning’s political 
life, which we thought Mr. Stapleton might have dwelt upo", 
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without committing any offence against propriety ; particularly 
as it is known that he shares the confidence of Lady Canning; 
we mean the official habits, and what may be called the personal 
part, of the statesman’s political career during the period im ques- 
tion. A gentleman of intelligence, who was so long sins Ue 
might have given many details, and even anecdotes, which would 
have been extremely interesting to the public; and which, indeed, 
they would willingly exchange for all the solemn and varnished 
documents which compose the staple of these volumes. We 
should all, for instance, like to know how Mr. Canning looked 
and felt upon going to, or returning from Cabinets, in which 
questions of the greatest importance were discussed ; how he felt 
upon retiring home from the debates of the house, after an evening 
ot glorious exertion. We should be glad to hear what were his 
recreations from labour, what books he read, and what was the 
usual tone of his conversation. It is wonderful the charm which 
the mention of these little traits in the character of a distinguished 
individual, has for men in general. We are glad to see the veil 
of ceremony removed, to shake hands with the hero, as it were, 
and to talk with him and find in him a member of our own species; 
shining in amiable qualifications, and not too much elevated above 
our own imperfections. According to all accounts, this part of 
Mr. Canning’s life abounds in fascination. Few individuals 
have ever approached him without afterwards retaining the 
greatest respect for his memory ; and it is said that, although 
fiery, and sometimes fretful in his demeanour, no person has 
itimately known him, without feeling for him the strongest 
esteem and affection. In all particulars of this kind, in every 
thing of an anecdotical nature, Mr. Stapleton’s work is woefully 
deficient. 

Posterity will, however, consult these volumes with a lively 
interest ; they will hear much and often of the name of Canning ; 
and if they have not read the state papers which he framed, they 
will be gratified and instructed by the elaborate and accurate 
alysis of them which Mr. Stapleton has drawn up. The docu- 
nents must be perused in their original shape by every person who 
may have the good taste to study, and the ability to profit by, the 
most perfect models of diplomatic composition which any age has 
produced. But beyond the work itself no reader need go, who 
wishes to obtain a correct insight into the system by which Mr. 
Canning’s political conduct, as foreign minister, was guided, 

uring a period that required the most consummate wisdom to 

‘vise, and skill to execute, measures perpetually springing out of 
ur relations with all parts of the world. 

hen, after Lord protean and death in 1822, Mr. Canning 


‘ueceeded to the seals of the Foreign Department, he found this 
Country bound 


the Holy 


d by more than one degrading chain to the car of 
Alliance. That regal association had taken upon itself 
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the high police of Europe. It had already suppressed the revoly- 
tions of Naples and Piedmont, and was preparing to put down the 
constitution which had been established in Spain. Our cabinet, 
though in parliament it affected to separate itself from their prin- 
ciples and to discountenance their proceedings, offered no tangible 
obstacle to their wishes, but, on the contrary, secretly favoured 
them, on account of their determination to uphold the monarchical 
system against every inroad upon the part of the people. Their 
career had been attended with so much success, that the popular 
voice was no longer heard upon the continent. It was confined to 
whispers, and was reserved for conspiracies, which gradually orga- 
igo themselves in different parts of Germany, France, and Italy, 
and were, as it soon appeared to Mr. Canning, preparing to con- 
vulse the world by new conflicts, infinitely more disastrous than 
any that had ever yet scourged mankind,—conflicts of opinion. It 
was the great key of his whole political system, the object of his 
mental labours, from the first moment that he found himself firmly 
seated in Downing Street, to apply the principle of the safety-valve 
to this burning volcano, and to prevent an explosion which, if it 
took place in all its accumulated force, must have overturned all 
thrones, and shattered the whole civilized fabric of order, society, 
and law. The accomplishment of such a purpose as this could 
be aimed at with little chance of success by any but a British 
minister. It was essentially connected with the fon interests of 
mankind, and was worthy of the best powers which intellectual 
superiority could apply to the attainment of any earthly object. 
Ve cannot and need not suppose that Mr. Canning, in endeavour- 
ing to hold an even course between the two extremes, in wishing 
to impair the iron strength of the alliance, and to enlarge the just 
power of the people, had the prosperity of the continent alone in his 
view. It would be unnatural to assume that he had not felt some- 
thing of patriotic indignation when he reflected, that England, who 
had but a few years before, by a prodigal expenditure of blood and 
treasure, liberated Europe from the domination of one tyrant, was 
now standing by an indifferent spectator, while four other tyrants 
were hastening by such means as a blind policy could suggest, 
to undo all that had been done, and to reduce the nations within 
their sway to a condition much worse than they were in even under 
the yoke of Napoleon. It certainly was not the interest of Eng- 
land to allow the Holy Alliance to pursue without interruption the 
path which it had marked out for itself; on the contrary, Mr. 
Canning saw that the dissolution of that unhallowed association 
would be of the greatest advantage to this country, while it would 
also be conducive eventually to the peace, not to speak of the 
liberty of Europe. 
_ It is well understood, and Mr. Stapleton confirms the general 
impression, that several of Lord Liverpool’s colleagues, particularly 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon, were adverse to the entty 
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of Mr. Canning into the Cabinet, that the king was with them on 
this point, and that Mr. Peel alone was disposed in his favour. The 
premier however insisted , and declared that he would resign, if he 
were not allowed the assistance of Mr. Canning’s talents. A story 
ran the round of the newspapers at the time, that he was in posses- 
sion of Lord Liverpool’s sentiments at the moment when he made his 
parting speech to a large assembly of his constituents, on the eve 
of his intended departure for India. The truth is, that he received 
no communication from his noble friend, until after he had left 
Liverpool and arrived at Birmingham. 

It is worthy of remark, that at first Mr. Canning felt great 
reluctance in abandoning his India appointment. He looked 
upon it, exclusively of its pecuniary considerations, to him of 
some weight, since he was very far from being rich, as more 
capable of furnishing the means of making ‘‘a reputation,” than 
the sphere which the foreign department then presented. Inde- 
pendently of the annoyance which he was sure to receive from 
those members of the Cabinet who dissented from him upon 
several important questions, he was under an impression that there 
was nothing to be done which could in any manner exalt his 
character. ‘ The events,’ as Mr. Stapleton well remarks, ‘ which 
happen whilst nations are at peace, are very a not less 
important to the happiness of mankind, than those which occur in 
time of war; but for the most part they make less noise, are seldom 
even understood by any considerable portion of the people, and, 
consequently, the actors in them are less known.’ 

‘After the unparalleled manner,’ he adds, ‘ in which the world had been 
80 lately convulsed, little comparative honour was to be reaped from 
mingling, however usefully, in the more insipid transactions of succeeding 
umes. “Ten years,” said Mr. Canning in answer to a letter from an 
intimate friend, congratulating him on his accession to office, “ have 
made a world of difference, and have prepared a very different sort of world 
to bustle in, from that which I pa have found in 1812. For fame, it 
is @ squeezed orange, but for public good, there is something to do, and [ 
will try, but it must be cautiously, to do it.” ’—vol. i. p. 126. 


His first essay against the Holy Alliance was made at the Congress 
of Verona, where, to his great surprise, the Spanish question was 
brought under discussion. The differences whitch prevailed upon 
that question in the French Cabinet, have never yet been thoroughly 
understood. It is supposed that M. de Villele, then the head of 
the government, was for peace ; whereas it is well known that the 
minister, Montmorency, whom he commissioned to the Congress, 
was for war. The court of France, also, it is thought, was divided 
‘nto two similar parties, one fearing the consequences of sending 
‘iarmy, of whose loyalty it was by no means assured, to Spain, 
where possibly it might join with the Constitutionalists ; the other 
“siting to rescue Ferdinand, and to put down a form of govera- 
‘went all but republican, and dangerous from its proximity. Both 
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parties appealed to the Congress, anxious for its sanction of the 
war, if it should be eventually undertaken. In the meantime, Sir 
William A’Court was appointed the king’s minister at Madrid, 
and it demonstrates the degree of insolence to which the preten- 
sions of the alliance had already risen, that as soon as this appoint- 
ment was known, the ministers of the four courts waited in a body 
upon Mr. Canning, to remonstrate against it, on account of the 
encouragement which it might be supposed to give to the consti- 
tutional system! Mr. Canning rather evaded than met the en- 
counter, not perhaps yet feeling sufficiently strong for any more 
decided course. At Vienna, before the congress was adjourned to 
Verona, Alexander seemed at first to think that he was to have 
matters all his own way. He proposed to send a Russian army, in 
conjunction with his allies, to quash the Spanish Cortes at once. 
Austria would have been most happy to see that purpose accom- 
plished, but had no fancy for allowing Russian troops to march 
through her territory, or for seeing the Peninsula, with which she 
was connected by old associations, in the possession of a French 
army. The French minister did not want more than the moral aid 
of Russia, not choosing, perhaps, to see the Cossacks once more in 
Paris, and Prussia followed in the wake of Austria. At Verona 
the views of the Autocrat appeared to have been modified ; he there 
expressed his disposition to limit his assistance towards the grand 
object which the alliance had in view to the collection of an army 
of observation, somewhere in the south western part of Europe, in 
order to be ready to pour it into France, in case her troops should 
prove disloyal, or be defeated in Spain. This project, however, 
was opposed by Mr. Canning, and with complete effect. He also, 
as it is well known, succeeded in resisting the scheme of the 
alliance for making a joint declaration against Spain, and in 
reducing the question ultimately to one between France and the 
Peninsula. Although his measures had not the effect of preventing 
the invasion, which was afterwards but too successful, yet they 
clearly indicated so decided a difference of opinion in principle, 
between England and the Holy Alliance, that they were thence- 
forth under the necessity of proceeding exclusively at their own 
risk, and upon their own responsibility. England, freed from their 
trammels, which, though invisible to vulgar eyes, had, nevertheless, 
hitherto been spread over every branch of her policy, foreign and 
domestic, was now, for the first time since the peace, in a situation 
to mark out and pursue her own course of action. 

A minor incident in the European drama, but which shews une- 
quivocally the decided line of policy which Mr. Canning was 
determined to adopt, deserves a passing notice. Various unlawful 
captures had been made of British ships and cargoes in South 
America, by the Spanish authorities, for which redress had long 
been ineffectually solicited by our merchants, through the agency 
af Mr. Simon Cock, a gentleman well known in the city of London 
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for his extraordinary skill in simplifying, and for his patient per- 
severance in negociating affairs of a complicated nature. To this 
gentleman Mz. Canning at once added the powerful weight of his 
assistance, and when the Spanish government still endeavoured to 
evade the question, orders were issued, under his instructions, by 
the admiralty, which soon had the effect of bringing them to their 
senses. The result was the convention of the 12th of March, 1823, 
for the settlement of the claims in question. This has been since 
followed up by another convention, under which, wonderful to 
relate, the Spanish treasury paid over to Great Britain, in cash and 
bonds, the sum of nine hundred thousand pounds sterling, which has 
been all distributed among the claimants, by commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

Mr. Canning waited for the consequence of the French invasion 
of the Peninsula, with evident impatience. He had been thwarted 
in his hopes of mediation, as well by the French ministers, who 
were eager for war, as by the Spanish ministers and legislators, 
who refused to modify their constitution, under the ridiculous but 
firmly entertained impression, that England would never allow a 
French soldier to cross the Bidassoa. He looked upon the occu- 
pation of Spain by the French troops, and very justly, as injurious 
to the commerce, and, in some degree, disparaging to the honour 
of this country. What was called the balance of Europe had been 
altogether destroyed. The Continent was under the complete 
sway of the Holy Alliance, and a project was actually set on foot 
for the purpose of reconquering for Spain her revolted colonies in 
South America. The mareh of despotism appeared to proceed 
without interruption in the old world, and now it sighed for other 
conquests in the new. 

This, Mr. Canning was resolved to prevent. After giving to 
Spain every possible opportunity of negotiating with those colonies, 
and of taking the lead in recognizing their separate existence, if 
she thought fit, he adopted, without the slightest reference to the 
lloly Alliance, steps uhiah gradually, but speedily led to the ac- 
knowledgment by England of the independence of Buenos Ayres, 
Columbia, and Mexico. The admission of these states within the 
circle of the nations, was his noble revenge for the injuries inflicted 
upon popular rights in Europe. The alliance had become so 
potent that even the liberties of England would most probably 
have been menaced, if that band of crowned confederates were 
permitted to hold their reign unmolested. 

In the discussions which have taken place in Parliament upon 
the claims of Mr. Canning as a statesman, to the honour of having, 
in his own fine phraseology, ‘called the new world into existence 
loredress the balance of the old,” the enemies of his fame,—and 
‘hey were neither few nor generous,—endeavoured to detract from 
his merit by saying, that he found the whole scheme for recogniz- 


ing the new states already framed among the papers left by Lord 
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Londonderry. Supposing even this to be the fact, how does it 
take away from the glory which Mr. Canning secured to his name 
on that occasion? It is not the minister who merely draws up, or 
retains for consideration, the draught of another, proposing any 
particular measure, who can claim the merit of its execution. 
That assuredly belongs to him who seizes the happy moment for 
carrying it into effect, and who, by his practical combinations, 
crowns it with success. Noman who is acquainted with the poli- 
tical insincerity and the monarchical tendencies of the late po 
Londonderry, will venture to maintain that, if he had lived and 
continued in the office of Foreign Minister, he would ever have 
declared the independence of a single Spanish American state, 
unless he was goaded into it, as in time he would certainly have 
been, by the unanimous voice of the country. Schemes he may 
have received in abundance for such a measure—they were nume- 
rous in the current publications of the day. But the execution of 
it all belongs to Mr. Canning. 

In another grand question he had also the good fortune to take 
a distinguished, perhaps we should say, a leading part. It is true 
that the Emperor Alexander was the first of the great Powers who 
paid any serious attention to Greek affairs. He was actuated in 
his proceedings upon that subject by two strongly influential 
motives ; he with his vassals being members of the Greek church, 
witnessed with a lively feeling, gradually swelling to indignation, 
the sufferings which the Ottoman government inflicted upon the 
Greeks ; he was pained at the same time by the continuance of an 
organized insurrection in any part of Europe, as the cause of 
legitimacy being every thing in his eyes, he looked upon the 
Greek example as pernicious, and calculated to diffuse and keep 
up agitation in other States. He was most earnest in his desire to 
have an end put to this state of things, involving as it did two 
distinct evils, religious and political, one of which incited and 
received all his sympathies, while the other repelled them. His 
disputes with Turkey would have been settled by a war, if he had 
not been afraid of thereby dissolving the Holy Alliance, and of 
risking the chance of new revolutions in Europe. These disputes 
he committed to negociation in a manner that must always vindi- 
cate his character fur moderation. His opposing feelings of 
religion and policy led him at first to leave the Greek question to 
the British government, being convinced that public opinion 10 
this country would ultimately compel our Ministers to take some 
steps with respect to it. At the Congress of Verona, where the 
matter was agitated, he declined proposing any plan with respect 
to it. He intimated however, that he considered the idea of 
Greek independence as a chimera, ‘and that the utmost extent 
of his wishes would be, to see the Greeks placed on the same 
footing as the inhabitants of Servia, or of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

The Emperor’s sagacity was justified by the result. Public 
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opinion soon took " the Greek question in this country. The 
contest between the Turks and their revolted subjects was attended 
with considerable inconvenience to our commerce in the Levant, 
and also to that of the Russians in the Bosphorus. It became a 
matter of serious consideration how long the Emperor’s moderation 
would continue, there being a large and powerful party in Russia 
anxious for war, in order to add to her already overgrown territories 
not only Turkey but Greece. From that moment, says Mr. 
Stapleton, Mr. Canning was desirous to avert both from this 
country and from Europe, the danger which he dreaded from 
“Russia swallowing up Greece at one mouthful, and Turkey at 
another.” In considering, therefore, the measures which Mr. 
Canning took on the subject of Eastern affairs, it ought always to be 
remembered, that this was the particular end which he had in view. 
He began by pressing upon the Sultan and his Ministers the “ ob- 
servance of moderation and strict justice towards the insurgents ;” 
but this advice was shortly afterwards followed up by a very 
intelligible hint as to ‘‘ the urgent necessity of no longer delaying to 
put an end to the unhappy state of atfairs which existed in Greece.” 
How far these suggestions would have been adopted by the Sultan 
we cannot now conjecture, as there was scarcely time for con- 
sidering them, when it became known that the Emperor had 
resolved to take a leading part in the pacification of Greece—a 
measure to which he was apparently urged by the war party in his 
own councils. The plan for this purpose was devised by Count 
Nesselrode, and communicated to the allied ministers at the eolen 


court early in January, 1824. The principal object of ~~ 


was to place Greece upon the same footing as Moldavia, or Wal- 
lachia, leaving still to the Porte the real sovereignty. But though 
Mr. Canning was willing to have it discussed in conferences at 
St. Petersburgh, he still consented to it only on the condition that 
the Russian mission, which had been long absent, should be re- 
established at Constantinople, and that all intention to employ force, 
should be abjured. Thus we see him pursuing his original policy 
upon this question with great caution and consistency, being anxious 
to turn the Greek question into a means for warding off the hos- 
tilities which were threatened against Turkey. The papers relating 
to the affairs of Greece, which were not long since printed by order 
of Parliament, having commenced the history of these proceedings 
with the Protocol signed at London, the reader may be curious 
to know what took place by way of preparation for that decisive 
step. Mr. Stapleton’s details allow us to look a little behind the 
curtain of diplomacy, and shew some of the coquetry with which it 
s occasionally attended. 


* Mr, Canning having conditionally consented that some representative 
of Great Britain should bear a part in the meditated Conferences, the 
Court of St. Petersburgh was extremely anxious that they should be opened 
without delay; and Sir Charles Bagot was prevailed upon to assist at two, 
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which were held on the 17th of June and 6th of July, 1824, at St. Peters. 
burgh ; although the Russian Government had not despatched their mission 
to the Porte. These Conferences had been deferred till the very last 
moment, and Count Nesselrode was apprehensive that the Austrian, and 
probably, the English, Ambassadors, who were about to leave Russia, 
would have taken their departure before they were opened. They were 
not, however, held, until after Sir Charles had both received from Lord 
Strangford, the report of his Lordship’s conterence with the Turkish Minis. 
ters, in which they promised to yield to the demands of Russia, respecting 
the Principalities, and had also persuaded the Emperor, in consequence 
of that account, publicly to designate M. de Ribeaupierre as the future 
Imperial Minister at the Porte. 

‘ These circumstances, Sir Charles Bagot thought, did away with two of 
the principal reasons for not joining in these Conferences ; for, first, the 
public nomination of M. de Ribeaupierre was so decided a step towards 
the actual restoration of the Russian Mission, that that event seemed on 
the very eve of its accomplishment: next, the Turkish government, having 
actually consented to concede to the demands of Russia, the danger of 
refusal, in consequence of the Divan taking alarm, or umbrage, at the 
opening of the Conferences, was almost entirely done away. Further, 
since the absence of the British Ambassador from any meetings upon such 
a subject, would have been a more decided measure, than his being present 
at them, Sir Charles resolved to attend. The first of these Conferences 
passed in the Representatives of the Allied Courts respectively, giving 
their opinions on the Russian Mémoires; the British Ambassador simply 
stating, that being without specific instructions from his Court, he could 
only say that Great Britain approved, generally, of the contents of that 
document, although there were some points on which she held a different 
opinion. The other Plenipotentiaries expressed similar sentiments, and 
declared, in answer to a question from Count Nesselrode, that they were 
authorized to send directions to their colleagues, at Constantinople, in the 
event of any measure being decided upon at the Conferences. The British 
Ambassador said, that he could send no directions to Lord Strangford. 

‘ At the second meeting, Count Nesselrode expressed the pleasure of 
His Imperial Master, at the manner in which the Greek Mémoire had been 
received by his Allies. He then suggested, in a written paper, which he 
read, that the Ministers of the Allied Powers, at the Porte, should be in- 
structed to consider this Mémoire, as containing the general expression of 
the wishes of the alliance with respect to Greece, and to act in conformity 
with the propositions which it contained. For this purpose, even before 
the actual execution of the promises of the Porte would justify the pre- 
sence of a Russian Minister at Constantinople, M. Minciaky would be 
instructed, as Russian Plenipotentiary for Greek Affairs, to co-operate 
with the Representatives of the Allies, who were to adopt, and present to 
the Porte, a collective declaration, offering the mediation of their govern- 
ments, and proposing an Armistice, during which a Greek deputation 
was to be permitted to come to Constantinople, to discuss, in conference 
with the Ministers of the Allies and the Porte, the terms of a final adjust- 
ment, 

‘The paper in which these propositions were contained, was taken by 
the Plenipotentiaries, without remark, to refer to their several governments. 
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‘ Sir Charles’s proceedings at these Conferences were in every res 


judicious ; but it so happened, in consequence of the poten of the 
d,t 


Russian Mémoire, of which fact he was not informe at he would have 


decided more fortunately had he altogether absented himself from these 
Meetings. His reasons for not doing so, perhaps, justified him in the 
measure ; but since he was not acting under his instructions, his govern- 
ment were of course at liberty to adopt, or disavow his proceedings. In 
the present instance it became advisable to resort to the latter alternative : 
and as the British Ministers had given Sir Charles no authority to attend, 
the fact that they had not done so, was distinctly stated.—vol. ii. pp. 
419—423. 


The unfortunate publication of the Mémoire produced a furious 
explosion at Constantinople, and drew from the Greek provisional 
government a protest, in which they stated that they would die 
sooner thun leas the Russian plan. In consequence of these 
proceedings, Mr. Canning refused to take any further step, until 
the belligerent parties should both be reduced to a more tractable 
state of mind, It would seem that Austria strongly recommended 
the renewal of the conferences at St. Petersburgh, if only for the 
purpose of deluding the Russian people with the hope of a settle- 
ment of the Greek question—a hope which she herself did not 
entertain. This wily system of diplomacy, so characteristic of that 
almost obsolete government, Mr. Canning indignantly rejected, 
Alexander, however, appeared to be determined to go on, in order 
to force his scheme both upon Greece and Turkey, fearing, above 
all things, lest the former should triumphantly establish her own 
independence ; and Mr. Canning’s refusal to allow a British Pleni- 
potentiary to join in the conferences, excited the autocrat’s dissa- 
tisfaction to such a degree, that he declared, through his minister, 
Nesselrode, that all ‘further deliberations between his court and 
that of St. James’s, as well with reference to the relations of the 
former with Turkey, as with respect to the affairs of Greece, were 
absolutely at an end.’ It is impossible not to see in the conduct 
pursued by Mr. Canning upon this occasion, a firm adherence to 
those principles of liberty, by which a British statesman ought 
always to be guided. He received the expression of the imperial 
anger very coolly, looking upon it as a mere ebullition of the moment, 
and predicted that “ ere long the two countries would probably find 
themselves in the same road.” Certain ministers, whom we could 
hame, would have trembled at the powers of the Czar, and have 
been awed by them into his despotic policy. 

Mr. Canning’s prediction was soon realized. After a good deal 
of hesitation, and a repetition of a desire for the use of coercive 
means, to which Mr. etree would never accede, the emperor 


r esolved to limit the conferences to the four powers—Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and France. Though decidedly objectionable, the policy 
of the first was undisguised ; that of the second was detestable, 
et real object being to amuse Russia, and gain sufficient time for 
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the Egyptian troops to put an effectual extinguisher upon the Greek 
insurrection. In this view of the question both Prussia and France 
joined, and the result of several conferences was merely an offer of their 
mediation to the Porte—an offer which was rejected by the Divan 
almost with contempt. Again the wrath of the Autocrat was 
called forth in no measured terms, and the balance turned in his 
mind in favour of immediate war. Austria, alarmed at this conse- 
quence of her resistance to his “ coercive means,” proposed, with 
a strange inconsistency, to acknowledge the independence of Greece! 
Alexander would not go so far; and as the four powers found that 
they were farther from an agreement than ever, they each of them, 
in the very year that Spanish America was recognized, and the 
conferences respecting Greece broken off with this country, sepa- 
rately solicited Mr. Canning to take the question into his own 
ene ! We dwell with a feeling of pleasure upon this little 
known part of the history of the Greek question, inasmuch as it 
shews how contemptibly weak the Holy Alliance had already (1824) 
become, under the silent but certain operation of Mr. Canning’s 
admirable system of policy. 

The moment for British interposition was not, however, in his 
opinion, yet arrived. ‘‘ As yet,” he observed, writing to a diplo- 
matic friend, “‘ things are not ripe for our interference, for we must 
not (like our good allies) interfere in vain. If we act, we must 
finish what is to be done.” In the month of October, 1825, Prince 
Lieven, when renewing, on the part of his government, the commu- 
nications on the subject of Greece, gave him the following infor- 
mation, of the correctness of which there can be no doubt, as it 
coincides with that which Mr. Stratford Canning obtained at 
Corfu, on his way to Constantinople; that ‘ before Ibrahim 
Pacha’s army was put in motion, an agreement was entered into 
by the Porte with the Pacha of Egypt, that whatever part of 
Greece Ibrahim might conquer, should be at his disposal, and that 
the Pacha’s plan for disposing of his conquest, was (and was stated 
by the Porte to be, and had been approved by the Porte) to remove 
the whole Greek population, carrying them off into slavery in 
Egypt or elsewhere, and to repeople the country with Egyptians, 
and others of the Mahomedan religion!” If ever the Purkish 
power be annihilated in Europe, her approbation of a scheme 80 
atrocious as this, must destroy every spark of sympathy for her 
fate. It would justify a crusade, and in times of general excite- 
ment and enthusiasm, such as those which we believe to be rapidly 
approaching, this nefarious sentence against a christian people, if 
there be even no other provocation, may and will be remembered 
and felt, and if it do not incite, will, we trust, accelerate the fall 
of that blood-stained throne. _ 

This abominable plan justly called forth Mr. Canning’s indig- 
nation ; he took immediate measures for preventing its execution, 
as Great Britain never would allow a new Barbary state to be 
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erected in the very heart of Europe. Besides reventing 80 enor- 
mous a wrong, Mr. Canning conceived that by thus indirectl 
assisting the Greeks, at the hazard even of a war with the Porte, 
he might suspend the appeal to arms, which Alexander had re- 
solved on making when he proceeded to Taganrog, where he died. 
The determination of Nicholas was not less resolute upon this 
point ; the mission of the Duke of Wellington to his court, though 
it did not change the warlike purpose of the young Emperor, 
resulted in the Protocol of the 4th of April, 1826, which was 
followed by the long negotiations already well known to the public. 
We have seen that so far as Mr. Canning took part in the Greek 
question, he fully maintained the honour of his country, and in no 
instance suffered her to stoop for a moment from her pride of 
place. What a difference between her station in 1826 and in 
1822 !—between her position after the Congress of Laybach, when 
she cowered at the footstool of the Holy Alliance, and after the 
signature of the first Greek protocol, when by means of Mr. Can- 
uing’s dignified and liberal policy, she not only disconcerted, and 
in fact dissolved the cunadecnay, bet pursued in spite of it her own 
fearless course. 

But not only in Spanish America and in Greece, was the ascen- 
dancy of Mr. Canning’s genius seen successfully promoting the 
interests of liberty; in the Brazils also, and in Sc it was 
felt during a series of negotiations of the most complicated nature. 
The promptitude with which an armament was sent by him from 
our shores to Lisbon, to preserve the Portuguese territory from 
violation, is unexampled in history. And although the proceedings 
of Don Miguel have apparently rendered useless all our exertions 
in that quarter, yet for this lame and —- conclusion, Mr. 
Canning’s policy is not to be blamed. Had he lived and conti- 
nued in power, the throne of Portugal never would have been 
usurped by that wretched tyrant. In the dispute with the United 
States upon the question of intercourse with our West India islands, 
the honour of England was also well maintained. Indeed it may 
be said, that while Mr. Canning held the seals of the Foreign 
office, the country was exhibited in every part of the world armed 
at all points, not fearing war, but desiring peace for the general 
interests of mankind. 

Upon domestic topics Mr. Canning’s influence was uniformly 
visible, though not always triumphant. He gave his fullest a 
port to the removal of unnecessary commercial restrictions, to the 


relaxation of the corn laws, and to Catholic emancipation. It is 
very certain that if he had lived to propose a measure for the relief 
of the Catholics, he would not have — so far, or have done the 


work so effectually, as the Duke of Wellington has done. He 
fatertained an exaggerated idea of the degree of resistance with 
which it might meet from the people, and was inclined rather to 
enter into a compromise, which would have had the effect of keep- 
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ing both parties dissatisfied. His ardour in the cause abated con- 
siderably towards the end of his career, not that he felt less dis- 
ed towards that great and healing measure of justice, but 
Losehes he feared that he never could render it palatable to the 
country at large. This was the question, moreover, upon which 
his political antagonists in the cabinet were most resolute in dif- 
fering from him. They were strongly supported by the Dake of 
York, who not long before his death made a strong representa- 
tion to the king against Mr. Canning’s continuance in office, 
‘ strenuously advising his majesty to place the government of the 
country in a state of uniformity—and that that erm Ae 
be one of a decided opposition to the Catholic claims.” Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s details upon this subject will be read with interest. 


‘His Majesty was, however, too well convinced of the value of Mr. 
Canning’s services to be willing to dispense with them, as he must have 
done had he followed the advice of his brother; and the step which 
His Royal Highness had taken was communicated to Mr. Canning. 

‘The health of His Royal Highness was, at the time of this communi- 
cation, supposed to be rapidly improving; but Mr. Canning determined 
to wait for the more advanced recovery of the Commander-in-Chief, 
before he adopted any decisive measures with respect to this active 
demonstration of hostility against a confidential servant of the Crown, 
on the part of an individual holding so high an official post in the King’s 
service. Instead, however, of recovering, His Royal Highness shortly 
after began rapidly to grow worse. While in this state the Royal patient 
was exhorted to leave behind him some testamentary exposition of his 
opinions on the Catholic Question ; he, however, steadfastly refused to do 
so, saying that had he lived he would have fought the question to the 
uttermost, but that he did not think it fair to embarrass those from whom 
he was about to be separated. Such noble and considerate conduct 
served not a little to increase Mr. Canning’s “ self-congratulation that he 
had not allowed himself to be hurried into a controversial discussion, 
which must in its effects have disquieted the last weeks of His Royal 
Highness’s life, and the closing intercourse between His Royal Highness 
and the King. 

‘ “1 would not,” said Mr. Canning, for the world, have ‘had to lay 
such a consequence to my own charge, however unintentionally produced, 
or under whatever provocation.” 

‘Mr. Canning attended the funeral of the Duke of York, at which 
mournful ceremony he caught a cold, which ended in an illness, that 


gave a shock to his constitution, from which it never entirely recovered. — 
vol. iii. pp. 299—301. 


We were prepared to expect some very curious particulars, con- 
nected with the history of Mr. Canning’s elevation to the premier- 
ship and the change of ministry, which followed Lord Liverpool’s 
illness, But upon approaching the pages in which we relied upon 
finding them, we encountered the following ominous note. 


‘The details of these negociations, and an account of the debates 
respecting the formation of the Ministry, are omitted, in consequence of 
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representations having been made to the author that their publication at 
the present moment might be productive of very serious mischief to the 
country. The author cannot agree in this opinion; but in the existing 
crisis of affairs it was not for him to take upon himself the responsibility 
of despising warnings of so grave a character, and of setting at nought 
ihe opinions of disinterested individuals, whose station and experience 
rave them a strong claim to consideration and respect. The author, 
therefore, on his own individual responsibility, withholds, for a short 
time, this portion of the history, in preference to delaying the whole work, 
and thereby incurring the hazard of losing, perhaps never to recover, the 
favourable opportunity which now offers for its publication.'—vol. iii. 
pp. 313, 314. 


Perhaps Mr. Stapleton has decided judiciously, We shall not 
venture to differ from him upon that point, as we are not aware of 
the materials of which he is in possession. The note appears to 
have been written since the formation of Lord Grey’s ministry, 
and it is in that quarter that the mischief, we presume, would 
operate. If so, Mr. Stapleton deserves credit for his discretion ; 
but it certainly has stripped his work of its best attractions. To- 
wards the conclusion, he enters into a view of the general policy of 
the Duke of Wellington as compared with that of Mr. Canning. 
That question has been recently so much discussed, in pamphlets, 
that we need not follow Mr. Stapleton upon it. A few of his ob- 
servations, however, are deserving of attention. After mentioning 
the subversion of the Charter in Portugal, and the usurpation of 
Don Miguel, the author proceeds :— 


‘From these facts, then, it would be only reasonable to infer, that the 
British Ministers no longer followed Mr. Canning’s neutral course; but 
the correctness of this inference is placed beyond the reach of doubt, by a 
Parliamentary declaration of Lord Aberdeen, made at a moment when the 
concession of Catholic emancipation had given an appearance of strength 
io the government, which probably deceived the members themselves into 
a belief of its stability. 

‘It was on the 20th of June, 1829, a few days before the close of the 
session, that the Foreign Secretary thus spoke :— 

‘“The Noble Marquis (Clanricarde) had drawn a sort of contrast 
between the situation of this country now, and that which he considered it 
to have maintained at a former period ; and took it for granted, that she 
had fallen from her high estate. He utterly denied the correctness of that 
position. He believed that at no former period had this country ever 
enjoyed more of the respect of the great Governments of Europe, than at 
the present moment. ‘There was one class of persons to whom the British 
Government might be obnoxious. It was probably looked upon with dis- 
like by the disturbed spirits of Europe, who longed to be let slip to 
commence the work of destruction ; but by the Governments of Europe, 
by the friends of peace, national improvement, and the preservation of 
order throughout the world, the British Government was looked up to at 
the present moment with greater confidence than ever.” 

‘How different a system of policy is here revealed, to that which Mr. 
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Canning described in his speech on sending troops to Portugal! The 
British Foreign Secretary no longer professed to maintain a “ position of 
neutrality between conflicting principles,’ and to act the part of “Umpire” 
between the professors ‘‘ of violent and exaggerated doctrines on both 
sides;” but he had contrived (and a matter of contrivance it evidently 
must have been) to make Great Britain the object of ‘ dislike” to the one 
extreme, viz. the popular party; and “to be looked upon with greater 
confidence than ever” by the other extreme, viz. ‘‘ the great Governments 
of Europe.” 

‘His Lordship doth not deny, as he had done the year before, that the 
Government had deviated from Mr. Canning’s policy, a knowledge of the 
true nature of which he appears to have subsequently acquired ; for, as if 
distinctly to shew that these observations were meant to have reference to 
that policy, Lord Aberdeen makes use of the very peculiar phrase, “ let 
slip,” which Mr. Canning had a a in that celebrated speech. Does 
it not, then, seem more than probable that these remarks were made for 
the purpose of ascertaining how this nation would bear a return to the 
foreign policy of Lord Castlereagh ? and can it be doubted, that if such 
were the language held in Parliament, sentiments of even a less liberal 
description were expressed to the diplomatic agents of the “ great Govern- 
ments of Europe,” who placed ‘‘ greater confidence than ever’ in our own ? 

‘ Judging, therefore, of the foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington's 
government, by what was manifested of its tendency with respect to Por- 
tugal, and of the exposition made of it in Parliament, by the Foreign 
Secretary, it is impossible not to conclude that, upon principle, it sided 
with the ultra-monarchical extreme. That point once established, it follows 
that the partizans of that extreme must have acquired “ greater confidence 
than ever” in their own strength. The consequence of such confidence, 
Mr. Canning had always anticipated would be to incite that one of the 
two parties, which entertained overweening notions of its own vigour, to 
such extraordinary efforts for obtaining an increase of power, as would 
provoke violent resistance, and, consequently, collision. Collision has cer- 
tainly taken place, and that in about “two years” after the system of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen had come into full operation. 
The question, then, must be, Is the one the consequence of the other’ 
That Charles X., had he not given his people cause to mistrust his since- 
rity, by selecting a ministry of the character of M. de Polignac’s, and had 
he not made an unjustifiable and outrageous attack upon the liberties of 
his people, would have been now seated on the throne of France, with a 
reasonable prospect of transmitting it to his descendants, is a proposition 
which few, if any, will deny. Would that appointment, and subsequent 
attack then have been made, if the British government had not thrown the 
weight of its influence into the ultra-monarchical scale? To this it must be 
answered, that it is difficult for those individuals to believe that it ever 
would, who have remarked the following train of singular coincidences. 

‘When Mr. Canning was at Paris, in the autumn of 1826, Charles X., 
in speaking of the attempts which were made to impute to himself, and his 
government, a design to do away the provisions of the Charter, and to 
bring things back in France, the state to which they were before 1789, 
observed, that no such design was entertained by his confidential servants; 
that for himself, he had weighed the matter well in 1814, and had come (0 
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the conclusion, that the restored family had nothing to do but to act 
frankly and cordially upon the institutions which it might be found neces- 

to sanction. For himself, he did act sincerely, in this view. Such 
were the wise notions which the French monarch professed to entertain of 
his own position, when Mr, Canning was in the plenitude of his power ; 
and that his Majesty was then sincere, his conduct on a subsequent occa- 
sion affords very convincing evidence. 

‘When the Chambers were dissolved by M. de Villéle, towards the close 
of 1827, the symptoms of the state of public feeling, as displayed by the re- 
turn of liberal deputies, were of the most decided character; and it became 
clear that M. de Villéle, moderate ultra as he was, would no longer be 
supported by the legislature. Charles X. then determined to yield to the 
wishes of his people; and without even waiting for the meeting of the 
Chambers, he, of his own free will, dismissed M. de Villéle and his col- 
leagues, and appointed the liberal ministry of M. de Martignac in their 
places, When His Must Christian Majesty took this step, Mr. Canning, 
indeed, was no more: but the government which he had constructed still 
held together, and were doing the utmost to maintain his principles. 

‘ For upwards of a year Charles X. treated his new ministry with cor- 
diality: but, in the spring of 1829, he is reported to have behaved towards 
some of them in public with marked incivility. The King of France did 
not thus act, until he had good grounds for reckoning that the foreign 
policy of the British Cabinet would not be altered, in consequence of any 
change in its composition; for this line of conduct exacuy coincides in 
point of time with that appearance of stability which the government of 
the Duke of Wellington assumed in consequence of his conduct on the 
Catholic question. 

‘On the 8th of August of the same year, the ordonnance was issued 
which dismissed M. de Martignac and his colleagues, and appointed in 
their room the Prince de Polignac and his friends. [ts publication took 
place just six weeks after Lord Aberdeen had boasted of the “ dislike” en- 
tertained by one party towards the British Government, and of the other 
reposing in it “* greater confidence than ever.” Until that exposition had 
been made, there was no certainty that the British parliament would tolerate 
such a system. Between the two events no longer a period elapsed than 
was requisite for the transition of Lord Aberdeen’s speech to Paris, the 
order to the Prince to repair thither from London, his Excelleney’s jour- 
ney, and the completion of the necessary arrangements. 

‘In this fatal appointment originated all the mischiefs which subse- 
quently ensued. The King was too deeply committed by it to be able 
safely to recede: for it excited such strong suspicions of his intentions to 
abrogate the charter, that he never could have regained the confidence of 
his people. The sentiments of M. de Polignac were no secret. He was 
well known to belong to the ‘‘ Congregation,” and the ‘* Congregation and 
the Jesuits” were believed to be plotting the destruction of the charter. A 
reaction, whenever it came, Was certain to be of so violent a character as 
to transfer all the real power of the state from one extreme to the other, 
in which case the royal prerogatives would have been curtailed in a manner 
which would have made the change little different from a revolution. 

The Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel have both denied having in 
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tion of the Prince; but can it be believed that that nomination would 
have taken place, if Charles X. had not reckoned on at least the moral 
support of the British Government ? If the sentiments of our Ministers 
had no influence over this unfortunate monarch, is it not an unaccountable 
coincidence, that his opinions and actions should vary, so as to be exac 
in unison with theirs? That M. de Polignac did not contemplate, when 
he accepted the post of First Minister, having recourse to the measures of 
extreme violence, which have brought about his own ruin, and that of his 
Sovereign, is more than probable, as well as that he was burried into 
them in blind deference to commands, which he thought it would be the 
basest of crimes to disobey; but it is much to be feared, that the infatuated 
Monarch would never have ventured on the deed, which has terminated 
in his exile, if he had not looked up to the British Government “ with 
greater confidence than ever.” 

‘Not that we would insinuate, that either the Duke of Wellington or 
Lord Aberdeen had any notion of the intention to issue the ‘‘ Ordonnances,” 
or that, if they had, they would not have done their utmost to prevent so 
unwise a measure ; but the last public act of the Duke, the speech from 
the throne, proves a perseverance in that same anti-liberal course which 
Lord Aberdeen so accurately described but a few weeks before Prince 
Polignac’s appointment. 

‘ The King of France could not have been ignorant of this perseverance; 
and it must have emboldened him to make that unjust attack upon the 
public liberties, which maddened into armed resistance an unwilling people, 
and at once brought the advocates of unlimited democracy and of absolute 
monarchy into collision with each other. 

‘Is not this, then, the same appalling danger which impended in 1822, 
when Mr. Canning assumed the direction of our foreign affairs? Is not 
this the same danger that he succeeded in averting while he lived, and 
indicated a sure mode for his successors to prevent its recurrence? And 
is not this the evil which he foresaw would be realized, when he observed 
that “two years of the policy of the Duke of Wellington would undo all 
that he had done?” 

‘ We confess that we are amongst those, who think that it would have 
been for the happiness of the civilized world, if Charles X. had remained 
upon his throne, and had secured the affections of his subjects, by a due 
regard to their feelings and wishes. By degrees the French people would 
have gained all the liberty and privileges which they could reasonably have 
desired ; and that without passing through the dreadful ordeal of blood- 
shed and revolution. 

‘ The conflict has not been confined to Paris: the social order of other 
continental states has been shaken by internal convulsion ; and the vibra- 
tions of the struggle, which has agitated France, have been felt more or 
less sensibly in almost every country in Europe. The ignorance of human 
nature which marked the proceedings of the Congress at Vienna, in 1815, 
must now be manifest to the most prejudiced eyes; for it seems no longer 
possible to maintain the territorial distribution of Europe there arranged, 
simply because it was based on erroneous principles of arbitrary policy: 
As qt however, foreign war has been averted; for the well-being of man- 
kind, it is to be hoped that the world may be spared so fearful a calamity. 
Much will depend upon the policy pursued by this country. But theres 
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reason to hope, since those who are now entrusted with its direction, 
will no longer be viewed with distrust by the European public, that feel. 
ings of confidence will again revive towards the British Government, whose 
members are known to be sincere friends to the just and regulated liberties 
of the people. The liberal government of France can have nothing to 
fear from the British Cabinet; and the French nation must be too cou- 
scious of what will contribute to its own prosperity to desire to see its re- 
sources wasted in an unprofitable conflict, when, by an enlarged commer- 
cial intercourse, the two nations may contribute to augment, in an unex- 
ampled degree, their mutual greatness and advancement. 

‘Great Britain herself has not wholly escaped from. feeling the effects 
of these convulsions, in the tumultuous assemblages of the labourin 
poor. The government which has succeeded that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington can however suppress with a strong arm the lawless outrages of 
these misguided people, without being exposed to the suspicion of being 
unfriendly to liberty, or unmindful of the comforts of the lower orders. 

‘ The hranlar has pledged himself to endeavour to remove the causes 
of that state of mind, which in some cases has unfortunately made the 
peasant, who ought to be the defender, the assailant of his employer. 

‘ Perhaps no single measure that could be devised would be so effectual 
a remedy for these evils, as a relaxation of the restrictions on the corn trade. 

‘It was Mr. Canning’s opinion, after the bill which was prepared by 
Lord Liverpool had been lost, that when a new coru bill should be intro- 
duced in the succeeding session, it would be advisable so to frame it as to 
place still fewer obstacles to importation than existed in the one which 
had been rejected. 

‘Such a Bill, so far from being disadvantageous to the landed inte- 
rests, would have stimulated the industry of the country, and contributed 
to improve the condition of labourer, farmer, and landlord, as well as of 
the manufacturer: for it is capable of demonstration that the corn laws, 
asat present framed, operate even more injuriously to the agricultural 
than to the other great interests of the country. If, then, Mr. Canning 
contemplated the introduction of a bill, giving increased facilities to im- 
portation, it was from a sincere conviction that it would be found beneficial 
to all parties ; and not from any notion (such as was imputed to him) that 
he could befriend the people, at the expense of the aristocracy. Had 
he not been their well-wisher, he could not have been the friend of the 
people ; the true interests of both being indissolubly united: and if he 
occasionally took a different view of what would be advantageous to the 
anstocracy from that of some individuals belonging to their class, it was 


because those few entertained erroneous notions respecting the true sources 
of their welfare. 


‘ The present Government are pledged to Reform. Mr. Canning’s last 
declaration on the subject was, that he would ‘* oppose it to the end of 
his life ;” but it should be remembered that he thus spoke at a time when 
“all that he had done” had not “been undone,” and that he had a well- 
ap confidence that, so long as he lived, he should be able to prevent 

mischief, 

‘ In the present altered state of things, who can say that, were he now 
my would inflexibly resist a guarded and limited concession ?’—vol. iii. 
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In reflecting upon the life of Mr. Canning, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the signal proof which it affords of the power 
which personal talents and character possess, in our representative 
constitution. By their influence, chiefly, he succeeded in raising 
himself from the rank of an “ adventurer,” as he was once basely 
called at Liverpool, to that of Premier, against prepares! Opposi- 
tion from almost every quarter of the political compass. The 
people, the press, the whigs, the tories, men in office and out of 
office, in the court and the camp, and even the king himself, by 
turns assailed, or thwarted his progress in the career of ambition. [t 
was his maxim, “ never to yield to misfortune, but, on the contrary, 
to work with more courage against it by all the means in his power.” 

‘¢ Tu ne cede malis: sed contra audentior ito, 
Qua tua te Fortuna sinet.” 

Actuated by this principle, which deserves to be kept in view by 
every man who has his own course to chalk out, he succeeded in 
winning, successively, the good-will of every class of his political 
enemies—the whigs, the press, the people, even the king, all ex- 
cept the tories, who are an unforgiving race. 

Another remark forces itself upon the mind, after reading 
these volumes, composed as they are, for the most part, of 
extracts from Mr. Canning’s state papers. These documents 
are all models of nervous, clear, elegant, yet unaffected, writing. 
The expositions of international law growing out. of new circum- 
stances, which they contain, will be always referred to as 
authoritative, and as the foundation of the modern system of 
British policy. The terms in which Sir James Mackintosh eulo- 
gized the papers upon the Spanish American question, are not 
less eloquent than just. “I can only describe them,” said he, 
and no man could be a more competent judge on such a subject, 
‘as containing a body of liberal maxims of policy, and just prin- 
ciples of public law, expressed with a precision, a circumspection, 
and a dignity, which will always render them models and master- 
pieces of diplomatic composition. From them seems to me to 
flow every consequence respecting the future, which I think most 
desirable.” We rather believe that before they were submitted to 
Parliament, Sir James was consulted with respect to them ; but 
there is no doubt that they are all the production of Mr. Canning. 
The labour which he bestowed upon these, and his dispatches and 
papers in general, was immense. But anxious as he was in the in- 
culcation of his principles of policy, both in writing and in speaking, 
and happy as he uniformly was in expounding them, how limited 
after all has been their immediate effect upon the destinies of the 
world! That he has sown good seeds, which will eventually yield 
an affluent harvest, we hope and believe. But how vexed must 
his great spirit be, if it has been permitted since his departure from 
our orb, to witness the events which have since taken place, upo" 
observing the little progress which the Spanish American states 
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have made in the career of freedom and prosperity ; how abortive 
have been the negotiations for the settlement of Greece ; how un- 
blushingly that mountebank, Don Miguel, continues to play his 
fantastic tricks; how soon, when his guiding hand had failed, the 
dogs of war, in France and Belgium and Poland, whom he held 
in the leash, have been let loose upon the world! Whether we 
look at home or abroad, never was there a period when the helm 
of the state required more of the vigilance of a master-mind. 
Lord Grey possesses assuredly that most valuable of all endow- 
ments, and assisted by such a colleague as the Lord Chancellor, 
one of the most extraordinary men of any age, we entertain ever 
hope that the confusion which reigns around us will be gradually 
conquered, and that out of this chaos of principles and interests, 
of prejudices, passions and follies, order will eventually arise, and 
establish upon a durable basis the liberty and happiness of 
Europe. 





Ant. I.—The Scottish Gaél ; or, Celtic Manners as preserved among 
the Highlanders : being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Inhabitants, Antiquities, and National Peculiarities of Scotland ; 
more particularly of the Northern, or Gaélic parts of the Country, 
where the singular habits of the Aboriginal Celts are most tenaciously 
retained. By James Logan, F.S.A.S. In two volumes. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1831. 


Warton rightly says, that ‘‘ the most interesting and important 
of all history is the history of manners.” We read with attention 
indeed, and sometimes with breathless earnestness, of the march 
and conflict of mighty armies ; but their personal demeanour in the 
battle, in the camp, under privations, or in the lap of enjoyment, 
if described by a ‘‘ Subaltern” or some gay reminiscent, have 
charms for us beyond all the results of their musketry and artillery. 
So of eminent public men, we peruse in the Times or Herald their 
admirably reported speeches in either House of Parliament, at 
popular meetings, or upon the hustings, anxious to know their 
opinions upon questions of national concern. But with infinitely 
nore pleasure do we follow them, by the aid of memoirs and anec- 
dotes, into the retirement of their private circles ; to see them as it 
were in dishabille, freed from the restraint of etiquette, and fol- 
lowing without reserve the natural tenour of their lives. The 
classic dignity of history requires that its pages shall be principally 
devoted to the councils of kings and their ministers, to the actions 
of great men, and to their consequences with respect to the welfare 
of the community. Such pages we study for instruction, and 
instruction has undoubtedly its delights for intelligent minds. But 
ow gladly do we not turn from them to those less pompous 
volumes, which tell of the manners of our ancestors, which inform 
“swhen and upon what they made their breakfast or dinner, what 
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they drank, at what hours they rose, how they were clothed, how 
they spent the day and the witching time of night! for then we 
feel that we are of them, that they were such as we are, and we 
find an inexhaustible pleasure in ascertaining how much they were 
like or unlike to us in their individual tastes and customs. 
It is a work of this latter description that Mr. Logan has given 
us—by far the most amusing that has yet been written upon the 
rimitive institutions, poetry, music, language, manners, and the 
varied and brilliant costume of the most interesting portion of the 
Scottish nation, the native inhabitants of the Highlands. The 
unmixed descendants of the Celts, who are generally believed to 
have been the aboriginal occupants of the northern tracts of 
Europe, they continued to a very recent period to preserve inviolate 
their Celtic principles and habits. They are now scarcely to be 
distinguished from the Lowland Scots, such has been the rapid 
advance of civilization amongst them since the union with England. 
Before the amalgamation shall become complete, and while yet a 
few of their national features linger upon the precincts of refine- 
ment, Mr. Logan has gone over their mountainous and picturesque 
country, has explored with indefatigable zeal their early history, 
their traditions, and all the archives of their chivalry and manners, 
and has left nothing untouched which tended in any way to gra- 
a A their pride, or to illustrate their character. 
here is no doubt that the Highlanders were the Caledonians, who 
gave the Romans so much trouble under Agricola. We shall not 
remind Mr. Logan of that General’s opinion of them— ti cetero- 
rum Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque tam diu superstites.” Pro- 
tected by natural bulwarks, fed by the fish which they found in 
the neighbouring sea and in their lakes, and by the birds and 
venison with which their woods and mountains abounded, they 
lived for ages under a patriarchal government. They had little or 


no cattle to bring them into contact, by the sale of them, with. 


strangers ; their fertile vallies supplied them with a sufficiency of 
corn, and when the chace or the harvest failed, they had recourse 
to those forays, celebrated in Scottish story, which served occa- 
sionally to remind their neighbours of their existence. Thus 
secluded, their traditions and songs celebrated the exploits of their 
own nation, and the locality of description fostered the spirit of 
independence, the lofty notions of their own unconquered race, avd 
jealous pride of ancestry, so remarkable in the Highlands. Ther 
history has furnished many a theme to the novelist, and abundant 
matter for controversy to pamphleteers. Dr. Mac Pherson’s well 
known “ Dissertations” have an object in view, in the main, similar 
to that which has employed the pen of Mr. Logan. The former, 
however, confined his labours within a narrower compass, and 
occupied himself chiefly in comparing the Gaelic customs wit 

those of the Germans; while the latter attempts to illustrate ‘ the 
manners of the Celtic race, to trace the language, the religion, 
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form: of government, and peculiar usages of the Scots to their 
origin; to shew their identity with those of the aborigines of 
Bntain, and their resemblance to those of the remaining branches 
of the Celtic race, and thence to prove their own descent, and the 
derivation of the singular manners which so long distinguished 
them, and to which they yet fondly cling.’ 

Mr. Logan enters with the most laborious minuteness into each 
branch of his subject. He treats of the various nations which 
formerly inhabited Europe, deduces historically their origin, de- 
scribes the aboriginal appearance of this island, the extent and 
productions of its forests, and has collected from a great variety of 
sources, some curious details concerning its Celtic population, their 
persons and dispositions, their education and institutions. Having 
traced the identity of this people with the Caledonians, he becomes 
profuse upon their military tactics, the beauty and valour of their 
women, and the genius of their bards. Not the least interesting 
part of his work is that which is devoted to the rise and progress 
of the system of clanship in Scotland, which he has discussed with 
great candour and clearness. The origin of the Tartan is also 
critically handled, and shown to have been derived from the Celts, 
although Pinkerton and other writers have ro mee: it to have 
been a comparatively recent invention. Every body knows that 


the number of colours among the Caledonians, indicated the rank 
of the wearer, ‘a king or chief having seven, a Druid six, and 
other nobles four in their robes.’ In modern times the appropria- 


tion of the colours has been neglected, those who could do so, 
introducing into their robes as many colours as they chose. 
Though not Caledonian, we share in the indignation with which 
Mr. Logan decries this usurpation of dyes. The word itself is 
derived from the Gaelic tarstin, or tarsuin, across, or plaided. 
The best manufacture of it is said to be at Stirling. The author's 
defence of its gracefulnes and antiquity, must be quoted. 


_ ‘The Highland garb, worn by one who knows how to dress properly 
in it, is, undoubtedly, one of the most picturesque in the world. Other 
nations may have an original garment resembling the fiele-beag, or kilt; 
but the belted plaid is indisputably the invention of the Gael, and bears no 
resemblance, either in its materials or arrangement, to the habit of any 
other people, 

‘The ample folds of the tartan, that are always arranged to show the 
characteristic or predominant stripe, and adjusted with great care, grace- 
fully depending from the shoulder, is a pleasing and elegant drapery, which 
being of itself, as it were, the entire vestment, presents an ensemble equally 
remote from the extremes of Asiatic and European dresses. It partakes 
of the easy flow of oriental costume, suited to the indolence and effeminacy 
of the inhabitants of the East; and, avoiding the angular formality and 
rr of European attire, combines a great degree both of lightness and 

egance, 

_‘Ttis well known that the antiquity of the national garb has been ques- 
“oned, and the right of the Scots to claim it as original has been denied. 
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In this respect it has met no more favour than most of the peculiarities 
which distinguish this interesting portion of the British empire. 

‘ John Pinkerton, an author notorious for his anti-Gaélic spirit, and 
whose learning is sullied by a rancour of feeling and heat of temper which 
he, nevertheless, reprobates in others with intemperate severity, asserts the 
antiquity of the feile-beag among the Highlanders to be very questionable; 
that it “ is not ancient but singular, and adapted to their savage life—was 
always unknown among the Welsh and Irish, and that it was a dress of the 
Saxons, who could not afford breeches, &c.” He had before observed, 
that “ breeches were unknown to the Celts, from the beginning to this 
day !” 

< Many papers have also appeared at different times, in various publica- 
tions, discussing the question of its antiquity, and generally with a view to 
prove its late adoption among the Scots Highlanders. These communi- 
cations have, in many cases, been answered, sometimes very ably, but in 
many instances without effect. Appeals to tradition are not very convinc- 
ing arguments to set against the apparent authority of historical record, 
but the passages which have been selected to show that the Highlanders 
did not, until lately, wear the dress to which, from time immemorial, we 
find them so much attached, do not, certainly, bear the constructions that 
have been put on them. The point, however, is so undeniably settled, 
that it is unnecessary to enter into a lengthened refutation of those writers, 
many of whom are anonymous.’ —vol. i. pp. 246, 247. 


In the Appendix to the second volume, Mr. Logan has given a 
curious list of the colours which belong, by divine right, to 
different families. That of Abercrombie, for instance, claims 
three-and-a-half inches of green, then half an inch of white, then 
three-and-a-half of green, and next four separate inches of black 
and blue, alternately fringed by three-and-a-half of the latter. 
The Camerons boast of twenty stripes, the Campbells of forty-two, 
and the Ogilvies of near a eadoel 

We do not perceive that Mr. Logan, in his chiapter upon the 
architecture of the Celts, throws any new light upon the round 
towers, found in such numbers in Ireland, the uses of which have 
puzzled so many of our antiquaries. Two of these buildings exist 
in Scotland, in the territories of the ancient Picts, but they are 
involved in the same mystery, with respect to their origin and ap- 
plication, as the Irish edifices of a similar character. 

Among the virtues which the Caledonians have inherited from 
their Celtic ancestors, pre-eminent stands their hospitality. The 
age is not long past when they were accustomed to leave their 
doors open by night, as well as by day, for the admission of the 
traveller. In more modern times, it seems to have been the prac- 
tice in Scotland, ‘before closing their doors, to look out for 
strangers or wayfaring men, and it is still remembered in the tra- 
ditions of the peasantry in many parts of the North, that the Laird 
had his “latter meat table,” daily spread for all who chose t 


partake of his liberality.’ The following anecdote is laughably 
characteristic. 
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‘Donald Mac Donald, Esq., of Aberarder, of the house of Kepoch, 
father of Captain Mac Donald, of Moy, was remarkable for his hospitality, 
as well as for many other traits of eccentric virtue. Aberarder House is 
situated in one of the most romantic spots on earth, at the side of Loch 
Logan, and is distant on one side four, and on the other six miles from an 
house. In good weather, he used to seat himself on a green knoll, above 
the mansion, which commanded a view of the road, at least a mile each 
way, and when he discovered a traveller, he used to desire Mrs. Mac 
Donald immediately to prepare food, for that he had discovered a stranger, 
whose slow progress indicated the necessity of refreshment. Sometimes it 
happened that the stranger passed without calling ; on discovering which, 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ Damn the scoundrel ! I am sure he is a bad fellow at 
home.” He was even known sometimes to follow a considerable distance 
with food, or to persuade the traveller to return and spend the night.’— 
vol. ii, p. 131. 


It is a common practice to set before the stranger milk, ale, 
bread and cheese, and whatever else they may have, unasked. 
They will even surrender to him their only hed. In the Hebrides, 
even now, the doors are never locked ; and in many parts of the 
Highlands there are no bolts to the doors. When the provision of 
one house was exhausted, the guest was transferred to the neigh- 
bouring one, where he met with an equally kind reception—a 
custom which was in vogue less than fifty years ago, and is not 
entirely laid aside. Mr. Logan indulges at large in the delights 
of Highland feasting. According to all accounts, they lived mag- 
nificently, and were from an early age deeply versed in the art of 
cookery,an art which they have by no means lost. The Highlanders 
occasionally, not often, met for a carousal, the bill being paid by 
a general contribution. Of the length of their sittings, at suc 
social treats, the following anecdote affords an amusing example. 


‘ The laird of Assynt, on one occasion, having come down to Dunlobin, 
was accosted by the smith of the village, when just ready to mount his 
garron and set off. The smith being an old acquaintance, and the laird, 
like the late Mac Nab, and others of true Highland blood, thinking it no 
derogation from his dignity to accept the gobh’s invitation to take deoch 
au doras, a draught at the door, or stirrup cup, for every glass had its sig- 
uificant appellation, went into the house, where the smith called for the 
largest jar, or greybeard of whiskey, a pitcher that holds perhaps two gal- 
lons, meaning, without doubt, to show the laird that when they parted it 
should not be for want of liquor. ‘ Well,” says Donald, “they continued 
to sit and drink, and converse on various matters, and the more they talked, 
the more subjects for conversation arose, and it was the fourth day before 
ve seth thought of his shop, or the laird of Assynt.” '—vol. ii. pp. 158, 

59, 


One of the mysteries connected with the manners of the High- 
landers, is the origin of their partiality for snuff. It certainly is 
not Celtic, though the art of smoking some sort of herb, seems to 
have been known to that ingenious race. In London, we see the 


figure of a Highlander as a sign, wherever snuff is sold—a fashion 
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said to have been established for the pur of attracting the 
attention of the men of the Black Watch, now the 42nd regi- 
ment, who were constantly calling to replenish their capacious 
boxes. Whatever be the solution of this mystery, it is clear from 
Mr. Logan’s account, that the practice does not interfere with 
the longevity of the Highlanders, of which he has given several 
remarkable instances upon good authority. 


‘Gilour Mac Creim, an inhabitant of Jurah,’ he says, ‘ kept 180 Christ. 
masses in his own house; and he notices a woman, in Scarba, who reached 
the patriarchal age of 140 years, and a person in South Uist, who had 
but lately died, at 138. In more recent times we find Flora Mac Donald, 
who died in Lewis, in 1810, with full possession of her faculties, at the 
age of 120, and Margaret Innes, who died in Sky, in 1814, aged 197; 
in 1817, Hugh Cameron, called Eobhem na Pillie, died at Lawers, in 
Braidalban, in his 112th year, and one Elizabeth Murray died at 
Auchenfauld, in Perthshire, when she had reached 116; Peter Gairdon, 
who has been before alluded to, a native of Mar, was a sturdy old High- 
lander when he died at the advanced age of 132. This veteran, whose 
portrait has been engraved, continued to wear his native garb, in this 
and other particulars, resembling Alexander Campbell, alias Ibherach, 
who lived in Glencalvie, in Ross-shire, and was born in 1699. This 
“ancient of days” died at the age of 117, retaining his vigour of body 
and mind to the last, and enjoying his favourite amusement of roaming 
about the glens. A walk of eleven miles to visit his clergyman was a 
recreation; and shortly before his death he went to Tain, a distance of 
twenty-six miles, in one day. He trod with a firm step, and uniformly 
dressed in the kilt and short hose, leaving his breast and neck exposed 
to the blast, however cold. Poor Ibherach, after living so long, was 
indebted for support to the generosity of his friends. About a year before 
his death, in 1816, he received from Lord Ashburton a shilling for every 
year of his life, with something additional for whiskey to moisten his 
venerable clay, and cheer his spirit in the evening of life. This sum 
outlasted Campbell, and helped his clansfolk to perform the last offices 
with becoming decency and respect to the hoary veteran. In August, 
1827, John Mac Donald, a native of Glen Tinisdale, in Sky, died at 
Edinburgh, aged 107. It was too memorable a circumstance to forget, 
that early one morning he supplied two females, as he supposed, with 
water from a fountain, which individuals were Flora Macdonald and 
Prince Charles Stewart in disguise. This man was very temperate and 
regular, and never had an hour's illness in his life. On new year's day, 
1825, he joined in a reel with his sons, grandsons, and great grandsons. 

‘ The public prints have for many years past occasionally recorded the 
deaths of Highlanders, whose remarkable old age may have entitled them 
to notice, but who obtained a place in the obituary chiefly from the 
circumstance of their having been concerned in their last unfortunate 
struggle, and being supposed at the time the only survivors of those 
engaged in that affair. Successive communications have hitherto proved 
the supposition erroneous, and afforded a proof of the general longevity 
of the Gael. It is represented that, when His Majesty was in Edinburgh, 
John Grant, aged 110, was presented to him as one who had fought 
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inst the Royal forces in 1745, when, addressiag his Sovereign, he 
p sare that, although “he might not rank among the oldest friends 
of his throne, he was entitled to say that he was the last of his enemies.’— 
vol. ii. pp- 174—176. 


The chapter upon the shipping, commerce, money, and manu- 
factures of the Celts, contains much curious matter. Proceeding 
to that upon their music and poetry, we find that Mr, Logan is a 
devout believer in the authenticity of the Ossianic poems. We 
had thought, that this fond dream of Caledonian minds had long 
since vanished. His observations upon their music are much more 
worthy of notice. The reader will no doubt be pleased with his 
history of the Scottish Bagpipes. 


‘The pire is a most ancient instrument of music. It was well known 
to the Trojans and Greeks, among whom there were different sorts for 
Dorian, Lydian, and Phrygian measures ; but the addition of a bag and 
accompanying drones or burdens, must have been an invention of sub- 
sequent times. Theocritus, who flourished 385 A. C., mentions it in his 
Pastorals, and Procopius describes it as having both the skin and wood 
extremely fine. Pronomus the Theban, is said, by Pausanias, to have 
been the first that played the different measures at once on one pipe. 

‘ There is at Rome, a fine Greek sculpture, in basso relievo, representing 
a piper playing on an instrument bearing a close resemblance to the 
Highland bagpipe. The Greeks, unwilling as they were to surrender to 
others the merit of useful inventions, acknowledge, that to the barbarians, 
i.e. the Celts, they owed much of their music, and many of its instruments. 
The Romans, who, no doubt, borrowed the bagpipe from the Greeks, used 
itas a martial instrument among their infantry.* It is represented on 
several coins, marbles, &c.; but from rudeness of execution, or decay of 
the materials, it is difficult to ascertain its exact form. On the reverse 
of acoin of the Emperor Nero, who thought himself an admirable per- 
former on it, and who publicly displayed his abilities, the bagpipe is repre- 
sented. An ancient figure, supposed to be playing on it, has been 
represented, and particularly described by Signor Macari, of Cortona, and 
it is engraved in Walker’s History of the Irish Bards, but it does not, in 
my opinion, appear to be a piper. A small bronze figure found at Rich- 
borough, in Kent, and conjectured to have been an ornament of horse 
furniture, is not more distinct. Mr. King, who has engraved three views 
of it, and others, believe it to represent a bagpiper, to which it has cer- 
ne more resemblance than to “‘a person drinking out of a leathern 

ttle.” 

‘The bagpiper, of a rude and concordant construction, is in common use 
throughout the East, and that it continues the popular instrument of the 
Italian peasant, is well known. In this country, it is the medium mage. 5: 
which the good Catholics show their devotion to their Virgin Mother, who 
receives their adoration in the lengthened strains of the sonorous Piva. 
ltis a singular but faithful tradition of the church, that the shepherds who 


ee 











** Varro calls it Pythaula, a word of Greek derivation, and not dissimilar 
\o the Celtic piol-mhala, pronounced piovala.’ 
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first saw the infant Jesus in the barn, expressed their gladness by playing 
on their bagpipes. That this is probable, and natural, will not be denied 
but the illuminator of a Dutch missal, in the library of King’s College, Oj 
Aberdeen, surely indulged his fancy when he represented one of the appear. 
ing angels likewise playing a salute on this curious instrument. The 
Italian shepherds religiously adhere to the laudable practice of their 
ancestors, and, in visiting Rome and other places to celebrate the advent 
of our Saviour, they carry the pipes along with them, and their favourite 
tune is the Sicilian Mariners, often sung in Protestant churches.’—yol, jj, 
pp- 269, 270. 


The author does not affect to trace the origin of the pipes 
amongst the Scots, but he thinks that it is of great antiquity, 
Robertson says of it, that its music is the voice of uproar and mis- 
rule. Its fitness for the tumult of battle rendered it preferable to 
the harp. Association alone can make its rude sounds acceptable 
to any ioe ear, in our humble opinion; its power to produce 
strong impres~‘ons, of which many proofs might be given, is en- 
tirely referable to this hidden and electric chain. 


‘ In the war in India, a piper in Lord Mac Leod’s regiment, seeing the 
British army giving way before superior numbers, played, in his best style, 
the well-known Cogadh na Sith, which filled the Highlanders with such 
spirit, that, immediately rallying, they cut through their enemies. For this 
fortunate circumstance Sir Eyre Coote, filled with admiration, and appre- 
ciating the value of such music, presented the regiment with fifty pounds, 
to buy a stand of pipes. At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, the troops 
were retreating in disorder, and the general complained to a field-officer in 
Fraser's regiment of the bad conduct of his corps. ‘ Sir,” said the officer 
with a degree of warmth, ‘‘ you did very wrong in forbidding the pipers to 
play; nothing inspirits the Highlanders so much, even now they would be 
of some use.” ‘ Let them blow in God’s name, then,” said the general; 
and the order being given, the pipers with alacrity sounded the Crim- 
neuchadh, on which the Gael formed in the rear, and bravely returned to 
the charge. George Clark, now piper to the Highland Society of Lon- 
don, was piper to the 71st regiment at the battle of Vimiera, where he was 
wounded in the leg by a musquet-ball as he boldly advanced. Finding 
himself disabled, he sat down on the ground, and, putting his pipes in order, 
called out, ‘‘ Weel, lads, I am sorry I can gae nae farther wi you, but deel 
hae my saul if ye sall want music ;” and struck up a favourite warlike air, 
with the utmost unconcern for any thing, but the unspeakable delight of 
sending his comrades to battle with the animating sound of the piobruchd. 

‘ It is a popular tradition, that the enemy anxiously level at the pipers, 
aware of the power of their music; and a story is related of one, who, at 
the battle of Waterloo, received a shot in the bag before he had time to 
make a fair beginning, which so roused his Highland blood, that, dashing 
his pipes on the ground, he drew his broadsword, and wreaked his ven- 
geance on his foes with the fury of a lion, until his career was stopped by 
death from numerous wounds. It is related of the piper-major of the 
92nd, on the same occasion, that, placing himself on an eminence where 
the shot was flying like hail, regardless of his danger, be proudly sounded 
the battle air to animate his noble companions. On one occasion, during 
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the peninsular war, the same regiment came suddenly on the French army, 
and the intimation of their approach was suddenly given by the pipers 
bursting out their Gathering. The effect was instantaneous ; the enemy 
ged, and the Highlanders pursued.’—vol. ii. pp. 273, 274. 

The most celebrated seminary for instruction in the pipes, was 
kept in the Isle of Sky, by the Mac Rimmons, who were here- 
ditary pipers to the chiefs of Mac Leod. They, however, have long 
since ceased their avocation, and the instrument would most pro- 
bably have nearly fallen into oblivion by this time, but for the 
exertions of the Highland Societies here and in Scotland. The 
Northumberland bagpipes are more portable and less noisy than the 
Scots. They are sometimes formed entirely of ivory, richly orna- 
mented with silver, and the bag of cloth or karkan, is hendeonpaly 
adorned. 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Logan’s volumes for the games 
and exercises of the Highlanders, and their marriage ceremonies, 
wakes, and funerals, the details of which are mixed up with a good 
deal of antiquarian research into the religion and manners of the 
Celts. The work is, indeed, altogether well calculated to reward 
attention. The authorities upon which the author has founded his 
statements, are carefully quoted ; and though, as a Highlander, he 
is sanguine in his praises of his Celtic ancestors, nevertheless, 
we do not think that he has often, or materially, overrated the 
renown which they deserve from posterity. The work is illus- 
trated by a few coloured plates, and a variety of well-executed wood 
cuts, 





Art. I11.—Cartonensia : or, an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Tapestries in the Vatican ; copied from the designs of Raphael of 
Urbino, and of such of the Cartoons whence they were woven, as are 
now in preservation. With Notes and Illustrations. To which are 
subjoined, Remarks on the Causes which retard the progress of the 
higher departments of the art of painting in this country. By the 
Rev. W. Gunn, B.D. 8vo. pp. 198. London: Ridgway. 1831. 


ALTHOUGH many persons may have gazed upon the seven Cartoons 
of Raphael, in the Palace at Hampton Court, with what Watts 
quaintly terms a “ vulgar idea,” and may have gained from them 
pleasure and entertainment ; yet how few there are who know any 
thing of the history, and still less of the real merits of those cele- 
brated productions! Added to the others, which that great master 
designed, they form in themselves a school of art, from which the 
historical painter, especially, may derive, not technical instruction 
only, but inspiration of the highest order. They are to him what 
the Parthenon was, and St. Peter’s is to the architect,—what the 
works of Phidias, Canova, and Thorwalsden are to the sculptor ; 
and those of Homer, Ariosto, Shakspeare and Milton are to the 
poet. Barry says of them, writing from Rome, that they were the 
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best of Raphael’s productions, and Lanzi exclaims that the world 
has never seen any thing to match them in beauty. 

Lanzi understood “ ree ” in the same sense that the author 
of this interesting and well-written tract explains it; it is the 
carey of the Greeks, and the Pulchrum of the Romans, and js 
meant to express, however inadequately, the delight which the 
imagination receives from visible forms, or even from those which 
are perceptible only to the mental eye. When we say that the 
cartooons are beautiful, we do not intimate that the figures which 
they contain are all endowed with perfect features and exquisitely 
turned limbs ; or that, like the heads painted by Corregio, they 
always look smiling and happy; we intend rather to confess the 
general effect which they produce, and to pay homage to that har- 
mony of design, and that universal adaptation to one end, which 
have an indescribable charm for the intellectual faculties. 

Any person who has been upon the continent may have observed 
that in Catholic countries, especially in Italy and Spain, the 
balconies are generally hung with tapestries of a more or less orna- 
mental description, upon festival days when processions pass 
through the streets of the principal cities. This custom, which is 
still preserved, is of very old date. The churches and cloisters 
through which the processions moved, were first decorated in this 
way,—the fashion was extended to their precincts, and ultimately to 
the whole line of the pageant. Leo the Tenth, the most distin- 
guished patron of whom the arts have ever boasted, and whose 
taste even in common things was princely, employed the genius of 
Raphael in designing a series of subjects drawn from the New 
Testament, which were first to be finished in cartoons, that is to 
say, upon large paper, and then to be copied by Flemish artists 
in tapestry, for the purpose of being used, in the way we have 
mentioned, upon great festivals. It is supposed that neither Leo 
nor Raphael lived to see the splendid pieces of tapestry to which 
their combined taste thus gave birth. Two principal sets were 
executed at Arras, in Flanders, under the superintendence of Ber- 
nard Von Orlay and Michael Coxis, with the utmost care and 
success. The set which was sent to Rome was twice taken away 
by invaders, the first time, in 1526, and secondly, in 1798 ; it was 
restored after the first sack in a perfect state; but after the second 
restoration in 1814, one was found wanting, which had been 
destroyed by a Jew for the sake of the precious metal it contained. 
The authorities differ as to their original number. Vasari gives @ 
list of twenty-five, while Carlo Fea limits them to twenty-two; @ 
difference, however, which may be easily reconciled, as the latter 
reckons as one, a subject which, after the cartoons were draw, 
was divided into three. When Wright travelled in Italy, in 1720, 
there were, however, only nineteen of them. He says, that they 
‘are kept within the Vatican palace ; that they are exposed pub- 
licly for three days in one of the cloisters leading to St. Peters 
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church, at the Feast of Corpus Christi, when they make their 
srand procession ; that after this, they are ot in some of the 
apartments within the palace a few days, to be seen there; and 
then they are put up in their Wardrobes, where they continue all 
the rest of the year.” When not publicly exhibited, they may 
now be seen at any time in the apartment of Pius the Fifth, in 
the Vatican. 

It appears from Walpole’s anecdotes, that the cartoons from 
which the tapestries were woven, were not returned with them to 
Rome. They remained as so much lumber in the manufactory, 
until after the revolution in the Low Countries, when seven of 
them, which had escaped destruction, were purchased by our 
Charles I. upon the recommendation of Rubens. They were found 
much injured, ‘ holes being pricked in them for the weavers to 
pounce the outlines, and in other parts they were almost cut 
through by wyiee > The taste, perhaps, more properly speaking, 
the ambition, of Cromwell, prevented them from being ; are 
in the time of the Commonwealth. It is supposed that the whole 
seven were copied in tapestry under the superintendance of Cleen, 
at the manufactory at Mortlake, in Surrey, and that the pieces 
still exist in some of the royal palaces. If so, we trust that the 
may be speedily brought to light, and saved from the ruin whieh 
must otherwise await them. 

What became of the other cartoons we are not very clearl 
informed. But the history of the second set of tapestries which 
was woven in Flanders is curious. Some accounts state that it 
was purchased by our Henry VIII. from the State of Venice ; 
others say that it was presented to that monarch by Leo X. They 
all agree that it came to this count in that king’s reign, and 
remained here until after the death of Charles I., when it was sold 
by auction, and purchased by the Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Alonso de Cardanas. When that nobleman died, it devolved to 
the House of Alva, and from the present duke of that name it 
was purchased by Mr. Tupper,’an Englishman, formerly Consul at 
Barcelona, who died not long since in Madrid. Previously to his 
death he had spent some years in collecting paintings in Spain, as 
a matter of speculation, which he sent to this country. The 
tapestries of which, however, he procured only nine, he also 
transmitted to England for sale, but after having been exhibited 
in Mr. Bullock’s Tevetien Hall for several months, no person was 
found amongst us to purchase them, and they have since, it is 
supposed, been removed to the continent, having been sold, we 
wre ashamed to say, to a foreigner. 

It would appear that other sets were executed at Arras, as seven 
pleces were presented by Leo X. to the Elector of Saxony, in the 
garrets of whose palace at Dresden they lay rolled up until the 
veat 1814, when six of them were discovered in consequence of a 
‘earch that was made upon the saggestion of Cardinal Albani. 
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They were cleaned, and now look as fresh as they were on the day 
they were finished. The seventh has not been found. Five pieces 
were presented to the Court of Vienna, and several to other 
Sovereigns. 

Various copies have been painted of the seven Cartoons, which 
are in the palace at Hampton Court. Among the best are those 
which occupied Sir James Thornhill three years, and may be seen 
in the Royal Academy. The whole collection has been engraved 
in a very inferior manner, by Louis Sommereau. Mr. Hollowa 
an eminent English artist, took up the same subject, which, by his 
death, has recently devolved upon his nephews. The author is of 
opinion, that the series, when complete, will form one of the most 
important and interesting collections that ever issued from the 
hand of an engraver. We have seen lately some very good litho- 
graphic copies of the Cartoons, from the press of Engelman., 

he great excellence of Raphae! is, that all his works are 
addressed to the intellect, and appear to proceed from a mind 
unlimited in its resources. They are truly represented as compre- 
hending drawing, composition, invention, and expression. They 
will stand the test of examination, and call forth our wonder, even 
when contemplated apart from what must ever be considered as mere 
accessaries, the colouring, the light and shade. In the power of 
expression, he particularly surpassed all the artists who have pre- 
ceded or followed him. ‘ He saw,’ as Mr. Gunn well expresses it, 
‘in nature what every body sees, and he has transmitted her fea- 
tures, like the reflection in a lucid glass, unstained and unmodified. 
No one doubts that he should have done precisely like Raphael, 
till experience corrects the error. The power of expression in this 
great artist, was not limited to the countenance only, but pervaded 
the whole person, as displayed in attitude and motion. His hands 
too have their appropriate language, which few artists have under- 
stood, from his time to that of Mrs. Siddons.. Neither is the cast 
of his draperies imitated trom the cold formality of the lay-figure, 
but is indicative of living character and action.’ 

The subjects of the twenty-five tapestries, executed from the 
Cartoons of Raphael, are as follows :—1. The Nativity, or Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, which forms what is called in Italy, the 
Presepio, or stable. Mr. Gunn’s commentary upon this beautiful 
production is well written, and contains canons of criticism which 
we conceive to be in the most correct taste. 


‘ That now before us is a night scene, illumined from the infant; and 
it has a very extraordinary effect in brightness and gradations of distance. 
The simplicity exhibited in the countenances of the shepherds, whose 
robust forms are finely contrasted with the graceful and airy lightness of 
the angels above, is very captivating; but not the least charm of this 
composition is to be found in the representation of the Holy Virgin, for 
whom, it is well known, Raphael had a particular devotion. Nothiog 


better proves the varied feelings of a piety, sometimes artless and alle 
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tionate, at other times marked by 18 peng and lofty conceptions, than 
that diversity of aspects, under which his pencil, ever noble when the 
idea of composition is simple, lovely and graceful when it is sublime, 
delighted to delineate her. Sometimes she appears as the modest inha- 
bitant of Bethlehem; sometimes as the queen of angels. The mere 
description of all the Madonnas, painted, or simply drawn by Raphael, 
and the variety he introduced in these compositions, would, as in all his 
other works, display a marked “otee rope and would form, at the same 
time, a complete series of all the shades of character which he had the 
art of representing, either distinct or in combination, according to the 
subject. In these are united the ideas of innocence, virgin purity, grace, 
sublimity, sanctity, divinity, qualities which he has pourtrayed in all the 
variety of which they are susceptible, Some have supposed, that Raphael 
has, in point of beauty, been excelled by Guido, and several other 

painters of the second class. 
‘All human excellence is founded in propriety; and the mind, to be 
engaged to any efficient purpose, must neither be distracted nor confused. 
‘To establish lasting reputation, we must, therefore, be governed by 
those laws which are conformable to nature; for all the productions of 
taste and science rest on the same common basis; and, in proportion as 
they exhibit the powers of understanding or sensibility of heart, they 
excite the gratitude and approbation of posterity. The Madonnas of 
Raphael are pourtrayed after this general character. ‘Those of Guido, on 
the contrary, display those graces of attraction which court the eye of the 
inexperienced beholder; while those of Raphael are void of all tendency 
to affectation, and, if but little varied, are always new. ‘They look as if 
unconscious of observation, and never thinking of themselves. But, what 
is of more importance, those of Guido have a character which is not com- 
patible with the subject, and are besides deficient in that religious 
expression, which was the exclusive talent of Raphael. Nor is the refine- 
meut of his women, taken generally, the result of education or rank, 
but the inherent attendant of modesty, sweetness, and beauty, the gifts 
of nature. They exhibit the combined points of attraction; as a sex, 
they are tender gentle, innocent: they are also intellectual: they possess 
what we all sympathise with, because their qualities are those which 
render a woman delightful. But he never seems to distinguish them, as 
nature often distinguishes them; they never look as if they could be daring 
or vicious, artfully frank, or inaidiously timid, wittingly trifling, or 
coquettishly fond. Raphael never condescended to represent vice; his 
mind was too much that of an angel to bear the sting attendant on its 
conception. Raphael’s women have general qualities, but not particular; 
distinetive marks of character, the result of habit or organization. All 
his women look, as if, should evil come into their minds, (which is a 
question,) it would pass out unapproved or unsanctioned, from the very 
wllessness of their simplicity. 
* 7 ¥ * * * 


‘There is, perhaps, scarcely one among his Madonnas who is not more 
or less impressed with the character of religious inspiration, or in whom we 
may not trace a ray of that celestial dignity, which, diffusing itself through 
il the figures, rajses the aspect of the objects above terrestrial ideas and 
affections, without trespassing upon those, in which the angels, mixing 
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their homage with that of the attending worshippers, teach the s 

that a supernatural bond unites this apparently human mother with the 
mysteries of heaven. There prevails, through the whole composition, 
an elevation and sanctity of sentiment, the principles of which cannot be 
mistaken. Sometimes, the infant is the subject of adoration, at other 
times Joseph, a tranquil spectator, seems to be in the secrets of the councils 
of the Most High, and meditating on their unfathomable depths. In some 
instances, the Virgin Mother intimates, by her tender and respectful atten. 
tions, that, while she contemplates the mysteries of the Redemption, she 
appreciates the value of the charge confided to her: whilst, on other occa- 
sions, an agonizing presentiment seems to reveal to her the sorrows for 
which she is rearing the fruit of her womb ; and in the infantine relations 
of the son of Elizabeth with that of Mary, there is a measure of veneration 
and submission already indicating the distance which is to separate the 
Messiah from his forerunner. 

‘To this (without subtracting from the merit of many others) we think 
particularly applicable the general eulogy which Vasari has conferred upon 
the Virgin of Raphael. ‘‘ He exhibited all that can be effected by the 
power of beauty, in the representation of a Virgin, combining the expressioa 
of modesty, of honour, of grace, and of virtue.” "—pp. 59—65. 


The second subject is the Adoration of the Magi, or Wise Men, 
of which Mr. Gunn’s opinion well deserves to be transcribed, 


‘In the apparent complexity of this multitudinous composition of be- 
tween 40 and 50 persons, Raphael has manifested his superior skill 
in grouping, by securing two important requisites in the Epopée, unity of 
design and unity of action. We have here fullness without confusion ; 
each figure is a portrait; and although all bear the same expression of 
surprise which would be evident among a number of persons brought 
together on some novel occasion, and all are intent on the same object, 
yet each is impressed with consistent diversity of features, and with an 
expression characteristic of the various feelings of devotion and astonish- 
ment prevalent in each individual. Raphael, after having exercised his 
genius upon this subject, both in pictures and in designs, seems to have 
aimed at uniting, in this composition, all the ideas scattered through all 
that preceded it, all the varieties of character and expression, all the 
richness which the subject, as an historical piece, could endure, and all 
the splendour which oriental pomp suggests to the imagination. It 's, 
also, probable that this superfluity of accessories, of minute delineations 
of camels, of elephants, of horses, was occasioned by the artist's desire 
to furnish the tapestry-workers with happy objects of imitation in the 
splendour and variety of the stuffs, and the wonderful diversity of the 
ornaments ; and it is certain that no other tapestry has so brilliant an 
effect, and that no other so powerfully attracts the eyes of the crowds of 
spectators, But what we must principally applaud, is the conception 
and tendency of the picture. Raphael enjoyed the privilege of viewing 
every subject in its highest dignity. No one understood better than he, 
that religious subjects, especially those appertaining to the mysteries © 
the origin of Christianity, may be conceived and represented by the 
painter in two different ways. In one, he simply represents the acti? 
as the Evangelist relates it; and this he has done more than once, ™ 
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retracing the subject of this Cartoon. If he adopts the other style, like 
the epic poet well acquainted with succeeding events, he prophetically 
reveals them ; and the spectator, in contemplating the action and principal 
subject, traces the miraculous consequences. Thus the adoration of the 
wise men signifies, as is comprised in the word Epiphany, the revelation 
of the Saviour, and the call of the Gentiles by their future Deliverer. It 
was a sublime idea in Raphael to oppose the poverty of the stable to the 
luxury and pomp of the wise men prostrated at the feet of the Divine 
Infant; and also, by a prophetic licence, to assemble round the manger 
this multitude of people, inhabitants of every country, who, by stretching 
their arms towards him, announce that the Redeemer of the whole world 
is come. —pp. 66—68. 


The third subject, The Massacre of the Innocents, was originally 
comprized in one composition ; but it was copied in the Tapestry, in 
three parts, (3, 4 & 5) and from the skill manifested in the division, 
there is strong reason for believing, that it was made by Raphael 
himself. It is ranked by artists among the noblest efforts of his 
genius, though the nature of the horrid deeds which it represents, 
prevents it from affording much pleasure. Thesixth subject, Christ 
presented in the Temple, at Jerusalem, is of a very different des- 
cription, and possesses charms for the most simple mind. In the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, (7) it is supposed that ‘ the water, 
the sky, the landscape, and the aquatic birds, which communicate 
a picturesque wildness to the scene,’ are the work of one of his 
pupils. The smallness of the boats is, we think, justly censured, 
and there is in the whole a want of dramatic effect, The last 
charge to Peter (8), is thus described. 


‘The general expression of this picture is composure ; the harmony is 
gentle, the effect clear, and the design and execution correspond, by their 
purity, with the greatness of the subject, and with the charm of the 
situation in which the scene is laid. But, however slightly the incident is 
touched by the sacred historian, and however slight it may appear in the nar- 
rative, in Raphael the whole is full, animated,and connected; rounded, and 
wound up to the highest pitch; and, for conception, discrimination of 
character, composition, and expression, stands forward as one of his most 
distinguished works. In this picture, the Aposiles are all collected into 
one compact group, as would naturally happen when any important 
communication was expected ; and the Saviour, both by his majestic 
simplicity of action, and by his detached situation, is evidently the 
principal figure of the piece. 

‘Before him, St. Peter kneels with joyful reverence, to receive the 
sacred eharge. St. John, the beloved disciple, who may be supposed 
to feel some mortification at this choice of a pastor, presses forward with 
enthusiasm, as if to shew that, in zeal and affection, he yields to no one; 
and the rest, though all attention and dignity, are varied both in attitude 
and expression with an extraordinary and surprising felicity of manage- 
ment; some seeming to feel complete satisfaction in the preference given 
to St. Peter, some oubting its propriety, some appearing to whisper dis- 
‘probation, while the gestures of others betray their subjection to the 
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demon of envy. All these varied and contrasted emotions, accompanied 
each by that appropriate action and physiognomical character and tem. 
perament which display so deep an insight into the human mind, are the 
pure offsprings of the artist’s imagination; and so happily supply the 
deficiencies of the historian, that, far from weakening or contradicting, 
they at once aggrandize, embellish, and render the truth more probable 
and affecting. —pp. 80—81. 


The ninth tapestry, representing the Descent of Christ into 
Limbo, is the one that was burnt by the Jew, as before mentioned, 
It was considered as the least interesting of the whole collection, 
and displayed very little of that invention which appears so con- 
spicuous in most of the other Cartoons. The other subjects are— 
(10) The Resurrection ; (11) Noli me tangere ; (12) The appear- 
ance of Christ at Emmaus; (13) The Ascension ; (14) The Descent 
of the Holy Ghost; (15) The Martyrdom of St. Stephen ; (16) The 
Conversion of St. Paul; (17) St. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra; 
(18) St. Paul at Athens; (19) The Death of Ananias; (20) Elimas; 
(21) The Earthquake ; (22) The Lame Man restored by St. Peter 
and St. John; (23 & 24) Two scenes which represent boys playing 
and pursuing little birds, and which are still kept in one of the 
private apartments of the Palace; and (25) A partly emblematical 
subject, representing Religion, Charity, and Justice, over the Papal 
arms, 

In treating of the Ascension, Mr. Gunn gives an interesting 
account of various heads of the Redeemer, which have been handed 
down to us. He does not, however, arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion upon the point of authenticity. A head has been recently 
engraved in this country, which is represented as the most genuine 
that has yet appeared. It is certainly the most characteristic that 
we have seen. It is exhibited at present in most of the printsellers’ 
windows. 

Of all the cartoons’ of Raphael, perhaps that of St. Pawl and 
Barnabas at Lystra, places his power of relating a story upon the 
canvas in the happiest point of view. 


‘ This is another of these compositions, in which Raphael excels all other 
painters in his power of rendering his subject intelligible, by choosing 
those circumstances, and delineating those peculiarities, which will repre- 
sent the action most clearly and most forcibly. Writers in general, says 
Lanzi, like to quote, as a proof and example of this particular talent in him, 
the Tapestry or Cartoon which represents St. Paul and St. Barnabas in the 
City of Lystra. 

‘The miracle of the man, a cripple from his birth, to whom these two 
Apostles had restored the use of his legs, had struck the people of Lystra 
with astonishment. They looked upoa them as Gods, and were preparing 
to offer sacrifice to them. On one side of the picture we behold the multi- 
tude, leading the victims: the altar and the sacrifices are ready; the axes 
raised. But, among the crowd, we distinguish one figure, who puts forth 
his hand, and seems to oppose the completion of the sacrifice. He 's 4 
disciple sent by the Apostles, to prevent the stroke. On the other side, 
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st. Paul is indignantly protesting against the sacrilege. He averts his 
head, and rends his clothes. No character can be more dignified and 
expressive ; and the skill and good taste of the artist are equally dis- 
played in contrasting with his figure that of St. Barnabas, who, placed 
beliind him, with folded hands, implores Heaven to stop this profanation. 
But, what principally merits the attention of the spectator, is the ingenuity 
with which Raphael, in this composition, has united, and even illustrated 
by this union, the general act which passes before our eyes, and the parti- 
cular act, by which it was occasioned ; impossible, as it might seem, to effect 
this without the aid of writing. Now this act, or this cause, is the miracle 
already mentioned. 

‘Jt is necessary that the spectator should learn, from the picture itself, 
the cause of the enthusiastic idolatry of the people. In front, therefore, 
and near the animal which is brought for the sacrifice, stands the cripple 
who has been cured, and who raises his hands in the act of thanking his 
benefactors. But it is also necessary that the painting should indicate 
both the infirmity he endured, and the miracle by which it was removed. 
The first is made clear by the two crutches which lie on the ground at his 
feet; the second point, the restoration of his limbs, is explained by the 
following episode. An old man, incredulous of the miracle, cautiously 
approaches the poor cripple, and, with a look full of curiosity, lifts up the 
hem of his garment, to assure himself of the straightness of his legs. The 
whole figure speaks; his right hand expresses the curiosity of one who 
doubts,—his left shews his surprise. 

‘Inexhaustible are the objects of admiration in this composition; such 
is the variety of characters, of sentiments, and of affections. In some 
we behold admiration and respect, in others, concealed hatred and incre- 
dulity. 

‘Raphael, who could draw the noblest forms with a masterly hand, 
excelled equally in designing the most ignoble, as the lame beggar in this 
Cartoon, and the two cripples in one which will presently be described, 
testify. In this Tapestry, the inhabitants of the city of Lystra are about 
to offer divine honours to St. Paul and St. Barnabas; and it was necessary 
that the cause of this extraordinary enthusiasm, the restoring the limb of a 
cripple, should be explained, which, to any powers less than those of 
‘aphael, would have been an insurmountable difficulty, for this reason. 
Painting, having only the command of one single moment of time, if we 
take the instant before the performance of the miracle, how can we shew 
that it ever took place? If we adopt the instant after, how shall it appear 
that the man had ever been a cripple? Raphael chose the latter ; and by 
throwing the now useless crutches on the ground, giving the man the 
uncertain and staggering attitude of one accustomed to be supported, and 
‘till, in some degree, doubtful of his newly acquired power, and also by 
the uncommon eagerness with which he makes him address his benefactors, 
he points out both the gratitude of him who had been restored, and the 
‘ecasion of it. Then, still further, as before mentioned, to do away any 
‘emnant of ambiguity, he introduces a man of respectable appearance, who, 
‘iting up a corner of the patient’s drapery, surveys with unfeigned astonish- 
ys the newly and perfectly formed limb, in which feeling he is also joined 
'Yothers of the by-standers. Such a chain of circumstances is equal to 
*uarrative in clearness, and infinitely superior, in force: and would have 
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done honour to the inventor in the happiest era of painting in Greege,’_ 
pp. 99—102. 


The genius of Raphael shines also to great advantage in the re- 
presentation of St. Paul preaching at Athens, ‘in which the 
student may find most of the principles of historical invention, 
composition, and expression, displayed in characters of fire, not 
addressed to the eye, or imagination only, but also to the under- 
standing, and the heart.’ To these masterpieces we must add the 
cartoon of the death of Ananias, which, perhaps, a Raphael alone 
could have produced. It is refulgent with poetic power. 


‘ The disposition is amphitheatrical, the scenery a spacious hall, the heart. 
of the action is in the centre, the wings assist, elucidate, and connect it 
with the ends. The apoplectic figure before us, is evidently the victim of 
a supernatural power inspiring the Apostle ; who, on the raised platform, 
with threatening arm, pronounces, and, with the word, enforces his doom, 
The terror, occasioned by the sudden stroke, is best expressed by the 
features of youth and middle age on each side of the sufferer. It is instan- 
taneous, because its shock has not yet spread beyond them; and this is 
done, not to interrupt the dignity due to the sacred scene, but to stamp the 
character of devout attention on the assembly. What preceded, and what 
followed, is equally implied in their occupation, and in the figure of a 
matron entering, and absorbed in counting money, whilst she approaches 
the fatal centre; her we may suppose to be Sapphira, the accomplice, and 
the wife of Ananias, and the devoted partner of his fate. In this compo- 
sition of near thirty figures, none can be pointed out as common place, 
introduced for mere convenience. The figures are linked to each other, 
and to the centre by one common chain; all act, and all have room to act; 
repose alternates with energy. 

‘ As a picture, as before mentioned, can represent but one instant of time, 
no action should be attempted which cannot be supposed to be carried on 
at that very instant. In the death of Ananias, the moment of his fall is 
chosen before the by-standers were apprised of it, and nothing is repre- 
sented but what might be supposed to be going on at that precise point of 
time. It has been attempted by some painters of eminence, to crowd into 
composition a whole series of history, and along space of time. But there 
must be one principal action in a picture; a maxim, however, that does 
not oppose the rule now expressed. Raphael has, in many instances, 
admitted under-actions going on at the same time with the principal act, 
which it may be proper to insert, in order to illustrate or amplify the com- 
position ; but he does not allow them to divide the picture, nor to divert 
the attention of the spectator, nor to produce ambiguity. In the case 
before us this rule is observed in an episode, where there are some people 
offering money, and others receiving it; who are so intent upon what they 
are about, as not to seem to know any of the amazing events before them. 


Still their presence does not interfere with the principal action.’—pp- 113 
—115. 


The cartoon of the Earthquake borders on a caricature, and must 
be looked upon as an utter failure. Raphael, who, we suppos 
was not much of a Geologist, seems to have taken his notions 
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the cause of earthquakes from Virgil, who represents all Sicily as 
put into commotion as often as the giant Enceladus changed his 
position. Raphael actually displays the half of his giant, engaged 
in the operation of lifting up the superincumbent weight. But 
such a blot as this in the series would almost have been necessary 
to teach us that even the most gifted intellect is subject to error 
and weakness,—two of the conditions upon which we hold existence, 

Mr. Gunn concludes his treatise with some pertinent remarks on 
ihe causes Which retard the progress of the higher departments of 
painting in this country. Among these causes it must be admitted 
that we ought to enumerate the disproportioned duties which are 
imposed by our Custom-house laws upon foreign works of genius. 
This is a remnant of the barbarous period of our legislation which 
ought, undoubtedly, to be done away. We cannot help thinking 
that the importance which the author assigns to the prevailing love 
of caricature, as another impediment, is much exaggerated. It is 
not too much to say, nor is it unwarranted by the history of 
Hogarth, that those who succeed in that branch of art, are little 


likely to obtain celebrity in any other. We suspect that in many 
instances the caricatures which spring out of politics are in the 
first instance sketched by men who are not artists, and who, moving 
in the higher circles, choose this channel for the publication of 
satire. The present age is by no means retrograde in this respect. 
Perhaps some of the best caricatures that ever were produced are 
those which have seen the light since the resignation of the Duke 
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of W ellington’s cabinet. here is one representing his Grace and 


Sir R. Peel in the attire of market gardener’s labourers in frosty wea- 
ther. They look the very picture of misery. The conqueror of 
Napoleon wears a hat which seems saturated with despair. Itis 
the most laughable hat that ever was devised. We really do not 
understand how the variety and excellence of these droll trifles, 
canat all stand in the way of historical painting. Neither do we 
go with the author in his opinion that the almost exclusive occu- 
pation of our celebrated painters in the execution of portraits is 
one of the causes of our national deficiency in the higher paths of 
the art. It is not one of the causes, but one of the consequences, 
of that state of things. Men of genius employ themselves in that 
line, because there is no real encouragement for — other. We 
have what is called a National Gallery, consisting of some excel- 
lent paintings, no doubt, but limited to a few, and, not endowed, 
as yet at least, with the means of purchasing any others. There 
should be an Institution for the express purpose of rewarding 
talent successfully applied to this department ; until something of 
this kind be in existence, we shall in vain expect to see historical 
painting cultivated in England to the exclusion of those branches 
of the art which lead to opulence. But, although we do not agree 
in the reasoning used by Mr. Gunn on this subject, we are glad to 
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see that he has brought it into discussion. Indeed we woul 
strongly recommend ‘ Cartonensia’ to general attention. It bears 
about it all the marks of a liberal and accomplished mind, cor. 
dially devoted to the prosperity of the fine arts ; and we trust that 
its criticisms, founded as they generally are in good sense, and 
always elegantly expressed, will exercise a salutary influence upon 
the public taste. 





Art. I1V.— The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., LL.D., late Pre. 
sident of the Royal Society, Foreign Associate of the Royal Institute 
of France, &c. &e. &c. By John Ayrton Paris, M.D., Cantab., F.R.S., 
&c. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 4to. London: Col- 
burn and Bentley. 1831. 


Ir Dr. Paris proposed, in conformity with laudable precedents, 
to hold up Davy as a useful example to mankind, he ought, in all 
conscience, to have shown some slight manifestations of the influ- 
ence of that example on himself. But what can be more opposed 
to the dignified simplicity of the great philosopher’s life, than the 
redundant and turgid quarto before us? The worst of our author 
is, that he has /wo heroes to celebrate instead of one. Davy is the 
ostensible theme: but Dr. Paris is the real one. A divided 
empire over this quarto of five hundred and fifty pages is, in 
fact, maintained by this medical Cesar, with the Jupiter of 
chemical science. 
The Doctor essays to shine as a great master of rhetoric.—Simile 
appears to be his favourite figure. He says of Davy’s mind :— 


‘Nothing was too mighty for its grasp, nothing too minute for its 
observation ; like the trunk of the elephant, it could tear up the oak of 
the forest, or gently pluck the acorn from its branch(!)’—p. 14. 

Again— 


‘ His life flowed on like a pure stream, under a sky of perpetual snn- 
shine; not a gust ruffled its surface, not a cloud obscured its brightness. 
oe Davy in closing the door of his laboratory, opened the 
temple of science (!)’—p. 118. 

This last sentence is a miserable imitation of one of Grattan’s bold 
exaggerations, in his character of the celebrated Kirwan. The 
phrase was pardonable in a political orator and an Jrishman—but 
to any one possessed of the qualifications that are necessary ' 
relish the history of such a man as Davy, this language must 
appear conceited and foolish. 

The Doctor celebrates Davy’s early talent for poetry, and assumes 
a very ludicrous tone of pathos in mourning the destiny that 
transferred him from the Selene regions of fancy, to the dusky 


caverns of the mineral kingdom. But we really believe that Davy 


and his poetical capacity, would never have been thought worthy 
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of the slightest reminiscence in this memoir—only that they most 
fortunately enabled the Doctor to display his curious learning and 
ingenuity. He says :— 

‘If we regret that Davy’s Muse, like Proserpine, should have been 
thus violently seized, and carried off to the lower regions, as she was 
weaving her native wild flowers into a garland, we may console ourselves 
in knowing that, like the daughter of Ceres, she also obtained the pri- 
vilege of occasionally visiting her native bowers: for it will appear in the 
course of these memoirs, that in the intervals of more abstruse studies, 
Davy not unfrequently amused himself with poetical composition.'—p. 30, 


Now to warn the Doctor, and all aspirants with similar preten- 
sions to what is called fine writing, against the hasty employment 
of classical illustrations, we beg to inform him, that his elaborate pe- 
riod is altogether a complete failure. The resemblance between Pro- 
serpine and Davy’s Muse holds only for a very short way indeed. The 
mistake of the erudite Doctor consists in his supposing that the latter 
oes down to the lower regions, as well as the former, which is not 
the case. On the contrary, it is Davy that performs the infernal 
expedition, leaving his Muse behind him. How then is Davy’s 
Muse ‘like Proserpine’ ?—She is not like her at all—No license can 
allow the Doctor to represent that the said Muse descended into the 
bowels of the earth with Davy. If he sang of minerals—if he 
endeavoured to embalm granite and wacke iu natural verse, there 
would, indeed, be some pretence for the theory that supposed a 
Muse to accompany Davy to the infernal regions. But when 
we know that the fact, even as it is understood by Dr. Paris, is 
quite otherwise—when we find that instead of making his Muse a 
companion in his subterranean expedition, Davy altogether aban- 
doned her before he started, then we are at liberty to tell the 
Doctor that he is ignorant of the conditions upon which a simi- 
litude in writing should be constructed, and that in endeavouring 
to be unusually fine, he has succeeded only in being uncommonly 
ridiculous. 

But it is not as a mere Rhetorician that the Doctor challenges 
our criticism; a very extraordinary assumption of originality upon 
a particular subject, invites our attention for a moment, as it 
indeed excites our wonder. The following words occur at page 49. 


_ ‘It was a very ancient opinion that life, being in its own nature ceriform, 
is under the necessity of renewing itself by inspiring the air. Modern 
chemistry, by teaching us the nature of the atmosphere, has dispelled 
many fanciful theories of its action, but it has not yet explained why 
respiration, the first and last act of life, cannot be suspended even for a 
minute without the extinction of vitality. When we reflect upon this fact, 
it is scarcely possible not to believe that the function has been ordained 
for some greater purpose than that of removing a portion of carbon from 
the circulating blood. Is it unreasonable to conclude that some principle 
's thus imparted, which is too subtle to be long retained in our vessels, 
and too important to be dispensed with even for the shortest period? “J 
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offer this opinion,” as Montaigne says, “‘ not as being good, but as being 
my own.”’ 

We say nothing of the very loose and incorrect manner in which 
Dr. Paris, as a scientific man, acquainted with the theory of 
respiration, expresses himself in the first part of this paragraph, 
We only ask the reader’s attention to his words: “1 offer this 
Opinion as being my own.” Simple men would instantly conclude 
that this notion about a “‘ subtle principle” in the air communi- 
cating itself through the medium of the lungs to the blood, was 
an original, and perfectly peculiar, conception of the Doctor's, 
But what will the world think when we declare that this very 
opinion of the Doctor’s own,—aye, and almost in the very words too 
which the Doctor has used,—was already promulgated by Sir 
H. Davy! We quote two short passages from that beautiful 
philosophic Romance, The Consolations of Travel, which, for the 


sake of a curious comparison, we shall piace in juxtaposition with 


two from the Doctor. 


Dr. Paris. 

‘It is scarcely possible not to 
believe that the function (of respira- 
tion) has been ordained for some 
greater purpose than that of re- 
moving a portion of carbon from the 
circulating blood.’ 


‘ Is it unreasonable to conclude 
that some principle is thus imparted, 
which is too subtle to be long re- 
tained in our vessels, and too im- 
ora to be dispensed with even 
or the shortest period ?’ 


Str H. Davy. 

‘It would appear as if the only 
use of respiration were to free the 
blood from a certain quantity of 
carbonaceous matter. But it is 
probable that this is only a secon- 
dary object, and that the change 
produced by respiration upon the 
blood is of a much more important 
hind, 

‘It is not easy to avoid the sup- 
position that it (air) contains some 
very subtile matter which is capa- 
ble of assuming the form of heat 
and light. My idea is that the 
common air inspired, enters into 
the venous blood entire, in a state 
of dissolution, carrying with it its 
subtile or ethereal part, which in 
ordinary cases of chemical change 
is given off.’—pp. 195, 196. 


So much for the originality of Dr. Paris. 


The account which we have here of the early life of Davy is full 
of the most ridiculous affectation. For instance we are told 


‘It isa fact worthy of being recorded, that he would at the age of about 
five years turn over the pages of a book as rapidly as if he were merely 
engaged in counting the number of leaves, or in hunting after pictures; 


and yet, on being questioned, he could generally give a very satisfactory 
account of the contents,’—p, 4. 


Does the Doctor take his readers for a parcel of patients that he 
ventures to gull them after this fashion? No writer, whom habit 
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had not rendered callous almost to public opinion, would have 
resumed to put forward such nonsense. Some other anecdotes 
P — : ; 

of a similar Character are added, but deserve little attention. 
The rock upon which these eae biographers so often 
split is the necessity which they uniformly feel of making the 
subject of their works a downrig it hero from his cradle. e can 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, like other infants, but he must 
have a method of his own for getting through the most natural 
operations—at least the biographers will endeavour to persuade 
ys that it is so; thus seeking rather to make his book a melo- 
drama than a history. Why is it that these men cannot be 
content with the plain truth? How is it that they do not under- 
stand the law of the development of genius better than to expect 
to find its manifestations in the infancy of those who really possess 
it? As if precocity in childhood was not a certain sign of an imbe- 
cile and useless maturity. Passing over the conceits and trifles 
with which Dr. Paris has nigh overwhelmed the early portion of 
Davy’s life, we shall proceed to a brief narrative of its principal 
events. 

Humphry Davy was born on the 17th December, 1778, at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, of respectable parents. He received 
his education at Penzance and Truro, and was subsequently 
bound apprentice to Mr. Borlase, a verges and apothecary in 
the former town. Davy, during his probation as an apprentice, 
divided his time between geology, chemistry, love, and the muses ; 
and of his poetry some very clever specimens are preserved in this 
volume. Chemical investigation, however, soon monopolized all 
Davy’s thoughts, and the originality and talent displayed by him 
in his rude experiments, were such as to attract the attention of 
some of his learned townsmen. Accident brought him in contact 
with Mr. Thomas Giddy and Mr. Gregory Watt, the former of 
whom recommended young Davy as an assistant to Dr. Beddoes, 
in the laboratory of the Bristol Pneumatic Institution. In 
October, 1798, Davy quitted Penzance for Bristol, having then 
scarcely attained his twentieth year. During his employment as 
assistant to Dr. Beddoes, a collection of papers on Physical and 
Medical Knowledge was printed, a considerable portion of which 
Davy contributed. Dr. Paris, true to the instinct of a bookmaker, 
gives a detailed analysis of these papers, which, however, a more 
judicious biographer would content himself with generally de- 
scribing. Of poor Beddoes, who seems to have been a good- 
natured man, we have the following anecdote :— 

‘Caught by the loosest analogies, he would arrive at a conclusion 
without examining all the conditions of his problem. In the exercise of 
ls profession, therefore, he was frequently led to prescribe plans which 
€ felt it necessary to retract the next hour. His friend, Mr. T——, 
ad occasion to consult him upon the case of his wife; the Doctor pre- 
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scribed a new remedy ; but, in the course of the day he returned in haste 
and begged it might be tried on a dog! r 
. *The following anecdote, which was lately communicated to me b 
Mr. Coleridge, will not only illustrate a trait of character, but furnish a 
salutary lesson to the credulous patron of empirics, As soon as the 
powers of nitrous oxide were discovered, Dr. Beddoes at once concluded 
that it must necessarily be a specific for paralysis. A patient was selected 
for the trial; and the management of it was intrusted to Davy. Previous 
to the administration of the gas, he inserted a small pocket thermometer 
under the tongue of the patient, as he was accustomed to do upon such 
occasions, to ascertain the degree of animal temperature, with a view to 
future comparison. The paralytic man, wholly ignorant of the nature 
of the process to which he was to submit, but deeply impressed, from the 
representations of Dr. Beddoes with the certainty of its success, no sooner 
felt the thermometer between his teeth than he concluded that the talisman 
was in full operation, and in a burst of enthusiasm declared that he 
already experienced the effects of its benign influence throughout his 
whole body. The opportunity was too tempting to be lost—Davy cast an 
intelligent glance at Mr. Coleridge, and desired the patient to renew his 
visit on the following day, when the same ceremony was again per- 
formed, and repeated every succeeding day for a fortnight; the patient 
gradually improved during that period, when he was dismissed as cured, 
no other application having been used than that of the thermometer. 
Dr. Beddoes, from whom the circumstances of the case had been carefully 
concealed, saw in the restoration of the patient, the confirmation of his 
Opinion, and the fulfilment of his most ardent hope. Nitrous Oxide was 
a specific remedy for Paralysis!’—p. 51. 


It was during his connection with Dr. Beddoes that Davy pur- 
sued the most laboured, and, we may add, the most perilous of his 
investigations. From determining the best mode of obtaining 
Nitrous Oxide, he proceeded to try its respirability and other 
powers. These experiments were conducted literally at the hazard 
of the operator’s life, for he did not hesitate to inspire the gas at 
the risk of filling his lungs with aqua fortis. The result of his 
daring experiment is well known. The gas acted upon him like a 
stimulus. --He was resolved to ascertain the exact measure of its 
powers as such, and he proceeded to try if after having made him- 
self nearly drunk with wine, a good inspiration of the oxide would 
increase or diminish the intoxication. He accordingly swallowed 
in eight minutes a full bottle of wine, which, as he was totally un- 


used to liquor of any sort, soon produced the most violent conse- 
quences :— 


‘ Whilst I was drinking,” he says in one of his letters, ‘I perceived a 
sense of fulness in the head and throbbing of the arteries, not unlike that 
produced in the first stage of nitrous oxide excitement: after I had 
finished the bottle this excitement increased, the objects around me became 
dazzling, the powers of distinct articulation was lost, and I was unable to 
stand steadily. At this moment, the sensations were rather pleasura 
than otherwise: the sense of fulness in the head, however, soon increased, 
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go as to become painful, and in less than an hour I sunk inte a state of in- 
gnsibility. In this situation | must have remained for two hours, or two 
hours and a half. I was awakened by head ache and painful nausea. My 
bodily and mental debility was excessive, and the pulse feeble and 
quick.” ; 


The experiment, however, was persevered in, and its termination 
convinced Davy that debility from intoxication was not increased 
by excitement from nitrous oxide ; and he considers that the inspir- 
ing of the oxide greatly abridged the period of the head ache and 
depression which were produced by the wine. 

Still more rash and perilous were Davy’s attempts to breathe 
carburretted hydrogen gas, and aftera very short interval, fixed air, 
or carbonic acid gas. ‘The former vapour, it is needless to state to 
our scientific readers, is nothing more than the gas which now 
serves to light our streets and houses. The experiments which 
Davy made with it, prove it to be, beyond all doubt, deleterious, 
and treacherously so, for it produces no excitement or uneasy sen- 
sation of any kind. The propriety of domesticating so fatal an 
enemy as this, may well oecupy the attention of our practical phi- 
losophers. Davy felt the effects of his temerity in the state of 
debility to which he was reduced, and on account of which he was 
compelled to make a journey to his native place to recruit his 
health. He took care, however, that he should repay himself as 
faras possible for his sacrifices—he published an account of his 
researches and exploits, and raised himself even thus early to a 
rare degree of celebrity. About the time when Davy had thus 
exalted himself in the public estimation, it luckily happened that 
the Royal Institution was established, and Count Rumford, who 
was at the head of it, determined to employ the youthful philoso- 
pher as an assistant. On the 11th of March, 1801, Davy entered 
upon his office, as Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, Director of the 
laboratory, and Assistant Editor of the Journals of the Institu- 
tion. The biographer observes— 


‘It is a curious fact, that the first impression produced on Count Rum- 
ford by Davy’s personal appearance, was highly unfavourable to the young 
philosopher, and he expressed to Mr. Underwood his great regret at 
having been influenced by the ardour with which his suit had been urged ; 
and he actually would not allow him to lecture in the theatre, until he had 
given a specimen of his abilities in the small lecture room. His first lec 
lure, however, entirely removed every prejudice which had been formed ; 
and at its conclusion, the Count emphatically exclaimed, ‘ Let him com- 
mand any arrangements which the Institution can afford.” He was, 
accordingly, on the very next day, promoted to the great Theatre. 

‘Davy's uncouth appearance and address subjected him to many other 
mortifications on his first arrival in London. ‘There was a smirk on his 
“ountenance, and a pertness in his manner, which although arising from 
‘Me perfect simplicity of his mind, were considered as indicating an unbe- 
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coming confidence. Johnson, the publisher, as many of my readers wilj 
probably remember, was in the custom of giving weekly dinners to the 
more distinguished authors and literary stars of the day. Davy, soon after 
his appointment, was invited upon one of these occasions, but the host 
actually considered it necessary to explain, by way of apology, to his com- 
pany, the motives which had induced him to introduce into their society a 
person of such humble pretensions. At this dinner a circumstance 
occurred, which must have been very mortifying to the young philosopher. 
Fuseli was present, and, as usual, highly energetic upon various passages 
of beauty in the poets, when Davy most unfortunately observed, that there 
were passages in Milton which he could never understand. “ Very likely, 
very likely, Sir,” replied the artist in his broad German accent, “ but | 
am sure that it is not Milton’s fault.” ’ 

‘On the 7th of April he was elected a member of a society which con- 
sisted of twenty-five of the most violent republicans of the day; it was 
called the “* Tepidarian Society,” from the circumstance of nothing but 
tea being i at their meetings, which were held at Old Slaughter's 
coffee house, in Saint Martin’s Lane. To the influence of this society, 
Mr. Underwood states, that Davy was greatly indebted for his early popu- 
larity. Fame gathers her laurels with a slow hand, and the most brilliant 
talents require a certain time for producing a due impression upon the 
public. The Tepidarians exerted all their personal influence to obtain an 
audience before the reputation of the lecturer could have been sufficiently 
known to attract one, 

‘ Although the acquaintance between Davy and Count Rumford com- 
menced so inauspiciously, they very soon became friends, and mutually 
entertained for each other the highest regard. 

‘ Davy’s improved manners, and naturally simple habits, at this period, 
were highly interesting and exemplary; towards his old friends he con- 
ducted himself with the greatest amity, and frequently consulted them upon 
certain points connected with his new station in society. The following 
anecdote was communicated by Mr. Underwood.—‘ I introduced him,” 
says he, “to my old friend, the excellent Sir Henry Englefield, who was 
the first intimate acquaintance Davy had formed in the higher circles; he 
was received by him with all that warmth of manner, and kindness of 
feeling, which so eminently distinguish him. Shortly after this introduc: 
tion, Sir Harry sent him an invitation to meet me at dinner. Davy found 
himself unable to frame an answer to his satisfaction, and fearing he 
might betray his ignorance of etiquette, he ran to my house, and greatly 


alarmed my mother by the extreme anxiety he displayed, and the manner | 


in which he entreated her to send me to him the moment I returned. | 
went and found him cudgelling his brains to produce this first attempt @ 
fashionable composition ; a dozen answers were on his table, and he was 
in the highest degree excited and annoyed.’—pp. 79—81. 


There is a very curious letter from Davy to his friend Underwood, 
written a short time after he had filled his situation at the Royal 
Institution, and which exhibits the buoyancy of his mind. The 
excitement under which he seems to write, was produced by the 
anticipation of a country excursion. 
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“ My dear Underwood, 


« That part of Almighty God which resides in the rocks and woods, in 
the blue and tranquil sea, in the clouds and sunbeams of the sky, is calling 
upon thee with a loud voice ; religiously obey its commands, and come and 
worship with me on the ancient altars of Cornwall. 

¢ ’ * * . * 

“We will admire together the wonders of God,—rocks and the seas, 
dead hills and living hills covered with verdure. Amen. 

“ Write to me immediately, and say when you will come. Direct 
H. Davy, Penzance. Farewell—Being of Energy !— 

‘ ** Yours with unfeigned affection, 
“H. Davy.” 


It was not until the second year of his engagement with the 
Royal Institution, that Davy succeeded in making that strong 
impression on the public mind, which he was fortunately able to 
maintain to the hour of his death. We do not mean to underrate 
his powers, when we say that he owed his apart popularity, 
in a great measure, to the address with which he kept himself 
almost constantly before the public. His exhibitions in the lecture 
room, were always sedulously contrived to interest and affect the 
multitude of the higher classes. His voltaic battery involved the 
ladies in the prettiest terrors possible. He built a miniature volcano 
—which threw out red hot lava at his call—and it was by such 
well adjusted devices, that he made chemistry, for a time, that 


fashionable freak, whose iar mse gave employment to the 


wits and satirists of the day. “ Compliments,” says Mr. Purkis, 
who knew Davy well, “ invitations, and presents, were showered 
upon him in abundance from all quarters; his society was courted 
by all, and all appeared proud of his acquaintance.” Davy had 
the entré of the best society: Duchesses vied with each other in 
their endeavours to exalt and compliment him—and no entertain- 
ment could be said to be complete, that had not the chemical 
lecturer amongst its guests. A lady, (says the same romrarty just 
quoted) who has since obtained celebrity in the literary world, sent 
along poem to Davy filled with delicate eulogy. The manuscript 
was accompanied by a little ornament for a watch, which he was to 
wear at the next lecture, in token of his acceptance of both. 

We can scarcely wonder that such incense should have intoxi- 
cated even a philosopher. Davy was subdued by it. A fatal 
blight seemed to have fallen on the simple and genuine soul which 
he had brought with him from the country—and never afterwards, 
as far as we can judge, did he recover his natural character. His 
love of science—his devotion to the pursuit of it, were as forcible as 
sea Ln the moral man endured a shock from which he never 
ecovered, 


What must be the noxious power of that climate of society in 
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which such a mind as Davy’s could have suffered immediate anq 
incurable debility! Yet he is not the only victim that has brought 
integrity of soul and exalted intellect to a sacrifice on the same 
altar. Many a gifted being, whom power and adversity strove in 
vain to drive from the strait path of virtue, has been wiled into 
devious courses under the relaxing influence of fashionable life. 
There all the noblest purposes are too often decomposed into feeble 
and valueless elements—the simplicity of the heart is destroyed— 
the gloss of ingenuoushess is speedily worn away—and for that 
natural alliance which ought to subsist between genius and truth, 
there is substituted between them, an almost irreconcileable hostility. 
What would not Davy, in his better moments, have given that he 
had never breathed any other than the atmosphere of his native 
hills and vallies ? How often must he in his hours of reflection have 
sighed for that purity and contentment of mind, which would have 
made him, like the innocent rustic in Virgil, exclaim—Quid Rome 
faciam ? Mentiri nescio. 

It is stated in this volume, that Mr. Coleridge was a constant 
auditor of Davy’s Lectures, and that on being asked the reason of 
his persevering attendance, he stated, that it was with the view of 


‘increasing his stock of metaphors.” The anecdote bears all the 


marks of probability. There is no science that has given more 
images to poetry and oratory than that of Chemistry. A well 
known existing public speaker, has told us, that he made chemistry 
his study, with the very same view as that which actuated Mr. 


Coleridge; and we remember well, that he added, that the great 
Burke was the first to show the curious applicability of similes and 
metaphors drawn from chemical science, to the ordinary subjects 
which a parliamentary speaker has to treat. 

We regret that we cannot follow the biographer in his analysis 
of the memoir which Davy left in the Bakerian Lecture, delivered 
by him in Nov., 1806, and in which the author developes the laws 
of Voltaic Electricity. Perhaps nothing that Davy has done, is 
better calculated to exhibit the real force of his genius than this 
lecture. The perfect mastery which he obtained over those laws, 
will account for the ease with which he succeeded in subsequent 
discoveries, particularly in the detection of the metallic bases of 
alkalis. The details of the experiments on those alkalis are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting. Indeed, so much curiosity was 
excited by the process which elicited the metal, that the Laboratory 
of the Institution was frequently crowded in a most inconvenient 
manner by persons of all sexes and ages, to witness the result. 
Davy sunk under the fatigue which this exorbitant curiosity pro- 
duced. We do not wonder at the inadequacy of his physical 
strength to answer the demands which were made upon it, when we 
meet with such statements as the following. 


‘Such was his great celebrity at this period of his career, that persons 
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of the highest rank contended for the honour of his compat at dinner, 
and he did not possess sufficient resolution to resist the gratification thus 
afforded, although it generally happened that his pursuits in the laboratory 
were not suspended until the appointed dinner hour had passed. On his 
return in the evening he resumed his chemical labours, and common! 

continued them until three or four o’clock in the morning : and yet, though 
he retired to rest long after the servants of the establishment, he has not 
unfrequently risen before them. The greatest of all his wants was Time, 
and the expedients by which he economized it, often placed him in very 
ridiculous positions, and gave rise to habits of the most eccentric description ; 
driven to an extremity he would in his haste put on fresh linen, without re- 
moving that which was underneath ; and, singular as the fact may appear, 
he has been known, after the fashion of the grave-digger in Hamlet, to wear 
no less than five shirts, and as many pair of stockings, at the same time. 
Exclamations of surprise very frequently escaped from his friends at the rapid 
manner in which he increased and declined in corpulence.’-—pp. 184, 185. 


There must be some exaggeration in this statement of the bio- 

pher. It is next to impossible, that a sensible man like Davy 
could be induced to encounter the embarrassment of such an ex- 
cess of covering as is here indicated. We cannot suppose that 
any rational person would incur the wearisomeness of so great an 
accumulation of costume, since the putting off one of those gar- 
ments could scarcely add an atom to the appreciable time that 
would be employed in putting on another. We therefore dismiss 
the anecdote as a fable—or if it be true, it is to be explained on 


a totally different principle from that which has been offered by 
Dr. Paris. 


‘At the commencement of his severe illness,’ continues our author, ‘ in 
1807, he was immediately attended by Dr. Babington and Dr. Frank: 
and upon its assuming a more serious aspect, these gentlemen were assisted 
by Dr. Baillie. Such was the alarming state of the patient, that for 
many weeks-his physicians regularly visited him four times in the day, 
and issued bulletins for the information of the numerous inquirers who 
anxiously crowded the hall of the Institution, His kind and atniable 
qualities had secured the attachment of all the officers and servants of the 
establishment, and they eagerly anticipated every want his situation might 
require. The housekeeper, Mrs. Greenwood, watched over him with all 
the care and solicitude of a parent; and with the exception of a single 
night, never retired to bed, for the period of eleven weeks. In the latter 
stage of his illness he was reduced to the extreme of weakness, and his 
mind participated in the debility of the body. 

° * ~ * . . ad ° 

‘Youthful reminiscences and circumstances connected with his family 
and friends, were the only objects which, at this period, occupied his 
thoughts, and afforded him any pleasure. No Swiss peasant ever sighed 
more deeply for his native mountains than did Davy for the scenes of his 
early years. He entreated his nurse to convey to his friends his ardent 
wish to obtain some apples from a particular tree which he had planted 
when a boy; and, unlike Locke with his cherries, he had no power of 


controuling the desire by his reason, but remained in a state of restless- 
NO. Lf, 9c 
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ness, until their arrival. At the same time he expressed a wish to obtain 
several other objects, especially an antient teapot, endeared to him by early 
associations.’—pp. 184, 185. 


We return with pleasure from the sick bed on which Davy lay, 
to contemplate him in a character which, at all events, implies 
that he was in possession of complete health. 


‘ Hitherto his passion for angling has only been noticed in connection 
with his conversation and letters; I shall now present to the reader a 
sketch of the philosopher in his fishing costume. His whole suit consisted 
of green cloth, the coat having sundry pockets for holding the n 
tackle : his boots were made of caoutchouc, and, for the convenience of 
wading through the water, reached above the knees. His hat, originally 
intended for a coal-heaver, had been purchased from the manufacturer in 
its raw state, and dyed green by some pigment of his own composition; it 
was, moreover, studded with every variety of artificial fly which he could 
require for diversion. Thus equipped, he thought, from the colour of his 
dress, that he was more likely to elude the observation of the fish. He 
‘looked not like an inhabitant o’ the earth, and yet was on’t;’ nor can | 
find any object in the regions of invention with which I could justly com- 
pare him, except, perhaps, with one of those grotesque personages who, in 
the farce of the Critic, attend Father Thames on the stage, as his two 
banks. 

‘ I shall take this opportunity of stating, that his shooting attire was 
equally whimsical: if, as an angler, he adopted a dress for concealing his 
person, as a sportsman in woods and plantations, it was his object w 
devise means for exposing it; for he always entertained a singular dread 
lest he might be accidentally shot upon those occasions. When upona 
visit to Mr. Dillwyn, of Swansea, he accompanied his friend on a shooting 
excursion, in a broad-brimmed hat, the whole of which, with the exception 
of the brim, was covered with scarlet cloth. 

‘ Notwithstanding, however, the refinement which he displayed in his 
dress, and the scrupulous attention with which he observed all the minute 
details of the art; if the truth must be told, he was not more successful 
than his brother anglers; and here again, the temperament of Wollaston 
presented a characteristic contrast to that of Davy: the former evinced 
the same patience and reserve—the same cautious observation and unwea- 
ried vigilance in this pursuit, as so eminently distinguished his chemical 
labours; the temperament of the latter was far too mercurial ; the fish 
never seized the fly with sufficient avidity to fulfil his expectations, or to 
support that degree of excitement which was essential to his happiness, and 
he became either listless or angry, and consequently careless and unsuc- 
cessful.’-—pp. 189, 190. 


In 1812, Davy received the honour of knighthood from the 
Prince Regent,—the first distinction of the kind which his Royal 
Highness had conferred. In the same year the philosopher retir 
from the Royal Institution, being on the eve of his marriage W! 
Mrs. Apreece, a widow, the heiress of Charles Kerr, of Kelso, 
and possessing a considerable fortune. ‘ How far such a measure 
(as Davy’s union with this lady) “ was calculated to increase his 
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happiness,” says Dr. Paris, “ I shall not enquire.” We to 
say that it was the duty of the biographer to “ enquire” and to 
state the result. As it is, every reader is justified in entertaining 
sme strong suspicions, that Davy was not as fortunate in the 
matrimonial lottery as he deserved. It was in this year also that 
Davy produced his ‘‘ Elements of Chemical Philosophy,” which 
was followed in the subsequent one by his ingenious and most 
useful production, entitled “Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.” 
Dr. Paris has the hardihood to occupy a considerable number of 
pages in the analysis of this work, which is so well known to, and 
so justly appreciated by, practical farmers. With infinitely more 
ropriety has he brought before us the strange history of Mr. 
Faraday’s adoption of scientific pursuits. The circumstances that 
led this able, though modest and very unobtrusive philosopher, to 
study chemistry, were, with a simplicity and candour which high- 
ninded men are alone capable of, communicated by the gentleman 
himself to Dr. Paris, in the following letter. 


‘“To J. A. Paris, M.D. 


‘« My dear Sir, Royal Institution, December 23, 1829. 

‘“You asked me to give you an account of my first introduction to 

Sir H. Davy, which I am very happy to do, as I think the circumstances 
will bear testimony to his goodness of heart. 

‘“ When I was a bookseller’s apprentice, I was very fond of experiment, 
and very averse to trade. It happened that a gentleman, a member of the 
Royal Institution, took me to hear some of Sir H. Davy’s last lectures in 
Albemarle street. I took notes, and afterwards wrote them out more 
fairly in a quarto volume, 

‘“My desire to escape from trade, which I thought vicious and selfish, 
and to enter into the service of science, which J imagined made its pur- 
wers amiable and liberal, induced me at last to take the bold and simple 
sep of writing to Sir H. Davy, expressing my wishes, and a hope that, if 
an opportunity came in the way, he would favor my views ; at the same 
ume, I sent the notes I had taken at his lectures. ‘2m 3 

‘“The answer, which makes all the point of my communication, I 
send you in the original, requesting you to take great care of it, and to 
let me have it back, for you may imagine how much I value it. 

‘“ You will observe that this took place at the end of the year 1812, and 
early in 1813 he requested to see me, and told me of the situation of assist- 
ant in the Laboratory of the Royal Institution, then vacant. a 3 

‘“ At the same time that he thus gratified my desires as to scientific 
employment, he still advised me not to give up the prospects I had before 
me, telling me that science was a harsh Mistress; and, in a pecuniary 
pont of view, but poorly rewarding those who devoted themselves to her 
“rvice. He smiled at my notion of the superior moral feelings of philo- 
‘phic men, and said he would leave me to the experience of a few years, 
‘0 set me right on that matter. bo 

“ Finally, through his good efforts I went to the Royal Institution 
tary in March, 1813, as assistant in’ the laboratory; and in October of 
2c2 
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the same year, went with him abroad as his assistant in experiments and in 
writing. I returned with him in April, 1815, resumed my station in the 
Royal Institution, and have, as you know, ever since remained there, 
‘“T am, dear Sir, very truly, your's, 
*“M. Farapay,”’ 


The following is the note of Sir H. Davy, alluded to in Mr, Fara- 
day’s letter. 
*“ To Mr. Faraday. 
“ ¢ Sir, Dec. 24, 1812, 
‘“T am far from displeased with the proof you have given me of your 
confidence, and which displays great zeal, power of memory, and attention, 
I am obliged to go out of town, and shall not be settled in town till the 
end of January: I will then see you at any time you wish.—It would 
gratify me to be of any service to you. I wish it may be in my power. 
“*T am, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 
‘6 H. Davy.”’ 


It is a fact most honourable to the late Emperor of France, that 
notwithstanding his strong animosity to this country, and his deter- 
mination to deny admission into his territories of any subject of 
Great Britain, he cheerfully sacrificed his national antipathy in the 
case of such a claimant as Davy on his indulgence. He granted 
@ passport to the English philosopher, as he had previously done 
in the instance of Mrs. Perry, to enter France, and the permission 
was quite unconditional, fn October, 1813, Sir Humphry, his 
lady, and servant, accompanied by Mr. Faraday, proceeded ina 
cartel from Plymouth to Morlaix, in Brittany. We quote an 
account of the subsequent events from Dr. Paris. 


‘On landing in France, they were instantly arrested by the local autho- 
rities of the town, who very reasonably questioned the authenticity of 
their passports, believing it impossible that a party of English should, 
under any circumstances, have obtained permission to travel over the con- 
tinent, at a time when the only English in France were detained as pri- 
soners. They were accordingly compelled to remain during a period o! 
six or seven days at the town of Morlaix, until necessary instructions 
could be received from Paris. As soon, however, as a satisfactory answer 
was returned, they were set at liberty; and they reached the French 
capital on the evening of the 27th of the same month. 

‘Shortly after his arrival, Davy called upon his old friend and associate, 
Mr. Underwood, who, although one of the detenus, had during the whole 
war enjoyed the indulgence of residing in the capital. “ie 

‘The expected arrival of Davy had been a subject of conversation with 
the French Savans for more than a month. Amongst those who were 
loudest in his praises, was M. Ampére, who had for several years frequently 
expressed his opinion that Davy was the greatest chemist that had ever 
appeared. Whether this flattering circumstance had been communicated 
to the English philosopher I have no means of ascertaining ; but Mr. Un- 
derwood informs me that the very first wish that Davy expressed, was '° 
be introduced to this gentleman, whom he considered as the only chem's' 
in Patis who had duly appreciated the value of his discoveries ; ‘an opin" 
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which he afterwards took no care to conceal, and which occasioned 
amongst the Savans much surprise, and some dissatisfaction. M. Ampére, 
at the time of Davy’s arrival, was spending the summer at a place a few 
miles from Paris, in consequence of which the introduction so much 
desired was necessarily delayed. 

‘On the 30th he was conducted to the Louvre by Mr. Underwood. The 
English philosopher walked with a rapid ry along the gallery, and, to 
the great astonishment and mortification of his friend and Cicerone, did 
not direct his attention to a single painting; the only exclamation of sur- 
prise that escaped him was— What an extraordinary collection of 
fine frames!” 
 ©On arriving opposite to Raphael's picture of the Transfiguration, Mr. 
Underwood could no longer suppress his surprise, and in a tone of enthu- 
siasm he directed the attention of the philosopher to that most sublime 
production of art, and the chef-d’ceuvre of the collection. Davy's repl 
was as laconic as it was chilling—* Indeed, I am glad I have seen it;” 
and then hurried forward, as if he were desirous of escaping from any 
critical remark upon its excellencies. 

‘They afterwards dlescended to a view of the Statues in the lower apart- 
ments: here Davy displayed the same frigid indifference towards the higher 
works of art. A spectator of the scene might have well imagined that 
some mighty spell was in operation, by which the order of nature had been 
reversed :—while the marble glowed with more than human passion, the 
living man was colder than stone! The apathy, the total want of feeling 
he betrayed on having his attention directed to the Apollo Belvidere, the 
Laocoon, and the Venus de Medicis, was as inexplicable as it was pro- 
voking; but an exclamation of the most vivid surprise escaped him at the 
sight of an Antinous, treated in the Egyptian style, and sculptured in 
Alabaster.*—** Gracious powers,” said he, ‘‘ what a beautiful stalactyte!” 

‘What a strange, what a discordant anomaly in the construction of the 
human mind do these anecdotes unfold! We have here presented to us a 
philosopher, who, with the glowing fancy of a poet, is insensible to the divine 
beauties of the sister arts! Let the metaphysician, if he can, unravel the 
mystery,—the biographer has only to observe, that the Muses could never 
have danced in chorus at his birth. 

‘On the following morning, Mr. Underwood accompanied him to the 
Jardin des Plantes, and presented him to the venerable Vanquelin, who 
was the first scientific man he had seen in Paris. On their return they 
inspected the Colossal Elephant, which was intended to form a part of the 
fountain then erecting on the site of the Bastile. Davy appeared to be 
more delighted with this stupendous work than with any object he saw in 
Paris : to its architect, M. Alavair, he formed an immediate attachment. 
It has been observed, that during his residence in this city, his likes and 
dislikes to particular persons were violent, and that they were, apparently, 
hot directed by any principle, but were the effects of sudden impulse. 

‘In the course of removing the foundations, and digging the canal, the 
subterranean dungeons of the Bastile were discovered : they were eight in 
number, and were called Les Oubliettes. As they were under the level of 
the ditch of the fortress, any attempt to escape from them by piercing the 
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wall, must have inevitably drowned the unhappy prisoner, together with 
all those who inhabited the contiguous cells; one of which was discovered 
with the entrance walled up. Upon demolishing this wall, there 

the skeleton of the last wretched person who had been thus entombed, |p 
all these discoveries Davy took the warmest interest.’—pp. 267—269, 


The Chemists and Men of Science showed every attention to 
Davy that his vanity could require; and so far was their cou 
towards him carried, that the health of the Emperor was omitted 
in the toasts which were given at a grand entertainment, held to com- 
pliment the English hilcosphnar. Dr. Paris relates the following 
anecdote connected with Davy’s visit to Paris. 


‘ During his visit to Paris, Davy was not introduced to the Emperor. 
Lady Davy observed to me, that although Sir Humphry felt justly grateful 
for the ne Psa granted to him as philosopher, he never for a moment 
forgot the duty he owed his country as a Patriot; and that he objected to 
attend the levee of her bitterestenemy. On the other hand, it is said, that 
Napoleon never expressed any wish to receive the English chemist; and 
those who seek in the depths for that which floats upon the surface, have 
racked their imaginations in order to discover the source of this mysterious 
indifference; but I apprehend that we have only to revert to the political 
state of Europe in the year 1813, and the problem will be solved. 

‘ Amongst the reasons for supposing that the Emperor must have felt 
ill disposed towards the English philosopher, the following story has been 
told ; which, as an anecdote, is sufficiently amusing ; and J can state upon 
the highest authority, that it is moreover perfectly true. 

‘It is well known that Bonaparte, during his whole career, was in the 
habit of personal intercourse with the Savans of Paris, and that he not 
unfrequently attended the sitting of the Institute. Upon being informed 
of the decomposition of the alkalies, he asked with some impetuosity, how 
it happened that the discovery had not been made in France?—* We have 
never constructed a voltaic battery of sufficient power,”—-was the answer— 
“Then,” exclaimed Bonaparte, ‘let one be instantly formed without any 
regard to cost or labour.” ’ 

‘ The command of the Emperor was of course obeyed; and on being 
informed that it was in full action, he repaired to the laboratory to witness 
its powers; on his alluding to the taste produced by the contact of two 
metals, with that rapidity which characterised all his motions, and before 
the attendants could interpose any precaution, he thrust the extreme wires 
of the battery under his tongue, and received a shock which nearly deprived 
him of sensation. After recovering from its effects, he quitted the labora- 
tory without making any remark, and was never afterwards heard to refer 
to the subject. :; 

‘ It is only an act of justice to state that Davy, during his residence in 
the French Capital, so far from truckling to French politics, never lost an 
opportunity of vindicating with temper the cause of his own country. At 
the Théatre de la Porte Saint Martin, a Melodrame was got up, with the 
avowed intention of exposing the English character to the execration of 
the audience. Lord Cornwallis was represented as the merciless assassi0 
of the children of Tippoo Saib. Davy was highly incensed at the injustice 
of the representation, and abruptly quitted the Theatre in a state of great 
indignation.’—pp. 275, 276. 
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Although Davy refused to bow at the levee of the Emperor, 
he had no objection to accompany his lady to Malmaison, to 
pay his respects to the Empress. ‘‘ But,” says Dr. Paris, “ he 
could not be prevailed upon to appear upon that occasion, in any 
other than a morning dress ; and it was not until after repeated 
entreaty, and the assurance that he would not be admitted into 
the Salle de Reception, that he consented to exchange a pair of 
half boots that laced in front, and came over his pantaloons, 
for black silk stockings and shoes.” This story, if it be true, 
would overturn, in the minds of sensible persons, ten times the 
respect which his brilliant discoveries might have excited towards 
Davy. But when we think of Davy’s general character, to believe 
this story is almost impossible ;) yet we must admit, that it 
is of the very nature of plebeian upstarts, to be tenacious of 
marks of respect or deference, to those who rise in the world 
like themselves. Davy would lick the dust where an English 
duchess placed her foot; and yet he could be scarcely prevailed 
on to observe the common decencies of life, when a foreign 
empress was in question. His demeanour to the Savans, who 
treated him in a manner that was every way worthy of minds 
which science had purified from the ben of all mean and 


selfish considerations, was of a piece with the conduct which we 
have just described ; and it is admitted by Dr. Paris, that in 
the presence of those pie, a men ‘there was a flippancy 
in Davy’s manner, a superciliousness and hauteur in his nat se 


ment, which surprised as much as they offended.” Napoleon, 
to whom no doubt a report of Davy’s conversations was made, 
tauntingly observed that the young English chemist seemed to 
hold all the members of the Institute in low estimation. Ona 
particular occasion, even Davy had the grossness to receive one 
of the most venerable and most distinguished of those members, 
without rising from his seat. Dr. Paris, who seems to think 
himself very clever at unravelling a mystery, tells us that all this 
bad manner arose from an awkward attempt to conceal a mauwvaise 
honte, which the philosopher was never able to get rid of. This 
is trifling with the subject. The corrupt society at home, into 
which, if Davy had been wise, he never would have entered, 
brought him to indulge too freely a notion of his own importance ; 
it nearly changed his nature, and he satisfied himself, that the 
companion of British lords—-and the “ observed” of British coun- 
lesses, was much too good for Frenchmen of any kind. The John 
Bull pride was stirring in his heart, and every act of his in Paris 
only shows how inveterately bigotted he was to the vulgar belief 
of his countrymen, that one Englishman could beat three French- 
men. Was it in an effort to conceal his mauvaise honte, we desire 
lo know, that the spirit of insolent exclusion originated, which is 
to be found in a passage of his Salmonia on the education of the 
people? Or was it to such a cause that we are to attribute the 
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ebullition of overweening and offensive ill-humour, which he sent 
forth against the just criticism that was levelled at his unsuc- 
cessful plan for preserving ships’ bottoms? Enough, however, 
of this, Let the good which Davy has done live after him, and 
his faults lie buried with his bones. 

A description of the researches of various kinds which Sir Hum- 
phry prosecuted abroad, occupies a considerable portion of the 
volume. They were all however sufficiently accessible to the public, 
for the ees still true to his original determination, never 
allowed the public to lose sight of him. It was on his return from 
the Continent in 1815, that he was induced to turn his attention to 
a method of preserving miners from the disastrous effects of the 
fire damp in collieries. The result of his ingenious and trul 
scientific investigations, has been long known to the world in that 
simple and beautiful apparatus—the Safety Lamp. For the fol- 


lowing short summary of the progress of this invention, we are 
indebted to Dr. Paris. 


‘I have thus related, somewhat in detail, the history of a discovery, 
which, whether considered in relation to its scientific importance, or to its 
great practical value, must be regarded as one of the most splendid tri- 
umphs of human genius. It was the fruit of elaborate experiment and 
close induction ; chance, or accident, which comes in for so large a share 
of the credit of human invention, has no claims to prefer upon this occa- 
sion ; step by step, may he be followed throughout the whole progress of his 
research, and so obviously does the discovery of each new fact spring from 
those that preceded it, that we never for a moment lose sight of our phi- 
losopher, but keep pace with him during the whole of his curious enquiry. 

* He commenced, as we have seen, with ascertaining the degree of com- 
bustibility of the fire damp, and the limits in which the proportions of 
atmospheric air and carburetted hydrogen can be combined, so as to afford 
an explosive mixture. He was then led to examine the effects of the 
admixture of azote and carbonic acid gas; and the result of those expe- 
riments furnished him with the basis of his first plan of security. His next 
step was to enquire, whether explosions of gas would pass through tubes; 
and on finding that this did not happen if the tubes were of certain lengths 
and diameters, he proceeded to examine the limits of such conditions, and 
by shortening the tubes, diminishing their diameters, and multiplying their 
number, he at length arrived at the conclusion, that a simple tissue of 
wire-gauze afforded all the means of perfect security; and he constructed a 
lamp, which has been truly declared to be as marvellous in its operation as 
the storied lamp of Aladdin, realizing its fabled powers of conducting in 
safety through “ fiends of combustion,” to the hidden treasures of the 
earth. We behold a power which, in its effects, seemed to emulate the 
violence of the volcano and the earthquake, at once restrained by a0 
almost invisible and impalpable barrier of net-work. We behold, ast 
were, the demon of fire taken captive by science, and ministering to the 
convenience of the miner, while harmlessly fluttering in an iron cage. And 
yet, wonderful as the phenomenon may appear, his experiments and rea- 
sons have demonstrated, that the interruption of flame by solid tssues 
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ble to light and air, depends upon no recondite or mysterious cause, 
but simply upon their cooling powers, which must always be proportional 
to the smallness of the mesh, and the mass of metal. When it is remem- 
vered that the security thus conferred upon the labouring community is not 
merely the privilege of the age in which the discovery was effected, but 
must be extended to future times, and continue to preserve human life as 
long as coal is dug from our mines, can there be found in the whole com- 
of art or science, an invention more useful and glorious ? 

‘The wire-gauze lamp has now been several years extensively used in 
the mines, and the most satisfactory and unequivocal testimonies have 
been published of the complete security which it affords. They have 
amongst the miners obtained the name of Davys; and such is the con- 
idence of the workmen in their efficacy, that by their aid they enter the 
wost explosive atmospheres, and explore the most remote caverns, without 
the least dread of their old enemy the fire-damp. 

‘Into the mines of foreign countries the Safety-lamp has been intro- 
duced with similar success; and the illustrious discoverer has been 
repeatedly gratified by accounts of the enthusiasm with which his inven- 
tion has been adopted in various parts of Europe.* Nor is the utility of 
this invention limited to the operations of mining. In gas manufactories, 


spirit warehouses, or druggists’ laboratories, and in various other situations, 
where the existence of an explosive atmosphere may expose persons to 
danger, the Safety Lamp may be advantageously used; and as science 
proceeds in multiplying the resources of art, this instrument will no doubt 
be found capable of many new applications.’—pp. 325—327, 


As our readers must have heard the merits of the Safety Lamp 
occasionally questioned—and as some late accidents from fire damp 


have taken place, we think it desirable to show the estimation in 
which it is at present held in the collieries, by enlightened and 
practical men. We do not know that we could point out any 
individual connected with the collieries, more fitted to represent the 
class we have just named, than the author of the subjoined letter. 
It was written in reply to a series of questions which Dr. Paris com- 
missioned Sir Cuthbert Sharp to propose in the collieries, 





‘* A pamphlet appeared at Mons, in the year 1818, on the explosions 
that occur in coal mines, and on the means of preventing them by Davy’s 
Safety Lamp. It was published under the direction of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures of Mons, accompanied by notes, and by the 
results of a series of experiments that had been conducted by M. Gossart, 
President of the Chamber. The province of Hainault is said to be richer 
in coal mines than any other part of the continent of Europe, and to have 
no less than 100,000 persons employed in the working them. The same kind 
of dangerous accidents occurred in these mines as in those of the North of 
England, and various expedients had been adopted for their prevention, 
*hich, however, availed but little in obviating them. “ All the precautions,” 
observe the reporters, “ which had been hitherto known or practised, had 
not been able to preserve the unfortunate miners from the terrible effects 
of explosion. It is therefore an inappreciable benefit which we confer by 
making known the equaily simple and infallible method of preventing these 
accideuts, which has been discovered by the celebrated Humphry Davy.”’ 
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‘«* To Sir Cuthbert Sharp. 


«« My dear Sir Cuthbert, Newcastle, August 28, 1839. 

*“ | return Dr. Paris's letter, and shall briefly answer his enquiries, 1; 
the Davy lamp was exclusively used, and due care taken in its 
ment, it is certain that few accidents would occur in our coal-mines; byt 
the exclusive use of the ‘‘ Davy” is not compatible with the working of 
many of our mines, in consequence of their not being workable without the 
aid of gunpowder. 

‘In such mines, where every collier must necessarily fire, on the 
average, two shots a day, we are exposed to the risk of explosion from the 
ignition of the gunpowder, even if no naked lights were used in carrying 
on the ordinary operations of the mine, This was the case in Jarrow 
Colliery, at the time the late accident happened. As the use of gunpowder 
was indispensable, naked lights were generally used, and the accident was 
occasioned by a ‘ bag’ of inflammable air forcing out a large block of coal, 
in the face of a dript, from a fissure in which it had been pent up, perhaps 
from the Creation, and firing at the first naked light with which it came 
in contact, after having been diluted down to the combustible point bya 
due admixture of atmospheric air. 

‘“ As to the number of old collieries and old workings which have been 
renovated, and as to the quantity of coal which has been, and will be saved 
to the public by the invention of the “ Davy,” it is scarcely possible to 
give an account, or to form an estimate. 

‘* In this part of the country, ‘ Walker’s Colliery,” after having been 
completely worked out according to the former system, with candles and 
steelmills, and after having been abandoned in 1811, was re-opened in 1818 
by the aid of the ‘* Davy,” and has been worked on an extensive scale 
ever since, and may continue to be worked for an almost indefinite period. 

‘** Great part of the formerly relinquished workings of Wallsends Wil- 
ungton, Percy-main, Hebburn, Jarrow, Elswick, Benwell, &c. &c., as 
well as several collieries on the Wear, have been recovered, and are con- 
tinued in work by the invention of the “ Davy.” 

‘“ If I had only, what you know perfectly well I have not—time, | 
could write a volume on this subject. I shall shortly, through the medium 
of a friend, get an important paper on the subject of the ‘* Davy,” put 
into Dr. Paris's hands. 

‘« Believe me, my dear Sir Cuthbert, to remain 
‘« Your's very faithfully, 
«* Jonn Buppie.”’ 


The history of Davy’s experiments for protecting the coppet 
sheathings of ship’s bottoms from oxidation, is perhaps the best part 
of Dr. Paris’s book. The plan which Davy determined on, likeall 


his discoveries, resulted from the application of the principles of 


sound reasoning, to the understood operations of nature. The per- 
fection of the philosopher’s invention, (as is well observed by Mr. 
Babbage, whose happy phrase is copied by Dr. Paris without ac- 
knowledgment) was proved in its complete failure as a protection, 
inasmuch as by keeping the copper uninjured, it provided a resting 
place on the metallic surface, on which marine shells and vegetables 
accumulated, so as to retard the velocity of the ship. This, @ 

the abortive attempt to ventilate the House of Lords, were, ¥° 
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believe, the only two important cases in which Davy’s theories were 
not successful upon a practical trial. 

We now come to the close of Davy’s life. Dr. Paris thus 
describes the last hours, the death and funeral of the great phi- 


losopher. 


‘ During his slow and partial recovery from this seizure, he learnt the 
circumstance of his name having been introduced into parliamentary 
ceedings, in the following manner. On the 26th of March, 1829, on 

nting a petition in favour of the Catholic claims, from a very great 
and most respectable meeting at Edinburgh, Sir James Mackintosh, after 
having mentioned the name of Sir Walter Scott, as being at the head of 
the petitioners, continued thus :-—“‘ Although not pertinent to this petition, 
yet connected with the cause, I indulge in the melancholy pleasure of 
adding to the first name in British literature the first name in British 
science—that of Sir slamenry Davy. Though on a sick bed at Rome, 
be was not so absorbed by his sufferings as not to feel and express the glow 
of joy that shot across his heart, at the glad tidings of the introduction of 
a bill, which he hailed as alike honourable to his religion and his country.” 

‘Tam assured, that the last mark of satisfaction which he evinced from 
ay intelligence communicated to him, was on reading the above passage. 
He showed a pleasure unusual in his state of languor, at the justice done, 
in the face of his country, to his consistency, to his zeal for religion and 
liberty, and to the generous sentiments which cheered his debility. The 
marks of his pleasure were observed by those who were brought most near 
to him by the performance of every kind office. 

‘ Although there appeared some faint indications of reviving power, his 
most sanguine friends scarcely ventured to indulge a hope that his life 
would be much longer protracted. Nor did he himself expect it, The 
expressions in his will (printed in an appendix) sufficiently testify the 
opinion he had for some time entertained of the hopelessness of his case. 

‘In addition to this Will, he left a paper of directions, which have been 
religiously observed by his widow. He desires, for instance, that the 
interest arising from a hundred pounds stock may be annually paid to the 
master of the Penzance Grammar School, on condition that the boys may 
have a holiday on his birth-day;* There is something singularly inter- 
esting in this favourable recollection of his native town, and of the asso- 
ciations of his early youth. It adds one more example to show that, 
whatever may have been our destinies, and however fortune may have 
changed our conditions, where the heart remains uncorrupted, we shall, 
a the world closes upon us, fix our imaginations upon the simplicities 
of our youth, and be cheered and dhe by the remembrance of early 
pleasures, hallowed by feelings of regard for the memory of those who have 
long since slept in the grave. 

‘With that restlessness which characterises the disease under which Sir 
Humphry Davy suffered, he became extremely desirous of quitting Rome, 
and of establishing himself at Geneva. His friends were naturally anxious 
_ 


oe understand that the present Master, the Rev. Mr. Morris, has 
ene, tis intention to apply the above sum to purchasing a medal, 
vuich he intends to bestow as a prize to the most meritorious scholar.’ 
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to gratify every wish; and Lady Davy therefore preceded him on the 
journey, in order that she might prepare for his comfortable ion at 
that place. Apartments were accordingly in readiness for him at L’ Hote! 
de la Couronne, in the Rue du Rhone; and at three o'clock on the 281) 
of May, having slept the preceding evening at Chambery, he arrived at 
Geneva, accompanied by his brother, Mr. Tobin, and his servant. 

* At four o’clock he dined, ate heartily, was unusually cheerful, and 
joked with the waiter about the cookery of the fish, which he appeared 
particularly to admire ; and he desired that, as long as he remained at the 
hotel, he might be daily supplied with every possible variety that the lake 
afforded. He drank tea at eleven, and having directed that the feather 
bed should be removed, retired to rest at twelve. 

‘ His servant, who slept in a bed parallel to his own, in the same alcove, 

was, however, very shortly called to attend him, and he desired that his 

brother might be summoned. I am informed that, on Dr. Davy’s entering 
the room, he said, ‘‘ I am dying,” or words to that effect ; “ and when it is 
all over, I desire that no disturbance of any kind may be made in the 
house; lock the door, and let every one retire quietly to his apartment.” 
He expired at a quarter before three o’clock without a struggle. 

‘On the following morning, his friends Sismondi* and De Candolle 
were sent for; and the Syndics, as soon as the circumstance of his death 
was communicated to them, gave directions for a public funeral on the 
Monday ; at which, the magistrates, the professors, the English residents 
at Geneva, and such inhabitants as desired it, were invited to attend, The 
ceremony was ordered to be conducted after the custom of Geneva, which 
is always on foot—no hearse; nor did a single carriage attend. The 
cemetery is at Plain Palais, some little distance out of the walls of the 


town. The Couronne being at the opposite extremity, the procession 
was long. 


‘The following was the order of the procession :—+ 


The wwo Spades (in their roben) Tm: Ganca 


‘ Magistrates of the Republic .... - a 
‘ Professors of the College in their robes, 
‘ MM. Simond de Sismondi—A. de Candolle. 
‘Tue Encuisn. 


‘Lord EciinerTon, Captain ARCHIBALD HaMILTO¥, 
Lord Twepett, Mr. CAMPBELL, 


The Right Hon.Wm.Wyckuam, Mr. Franks, 
Wma. Hamirrton, Esq., Ex-Am- Mr. Aucock, 
bassador at Naples, Mr. Drew, 

Sir Ecerton Brypecgs, Bart., Mr. Heywoop, 
Colonel ALcock, Mr. SITWELL, 
Captain SwinTers, &e. 

‘ The Students of the College. 

‘ The Citizens of Geneva. 





a he 


* *Simond de Sismondi, the celebrated author of the History of the 
Italian Republic.’ 


+ ‘For these particulars 1 am indebted to Sir Egerton Brydges.’ 
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‘The English Service was performed by the Rev, John Magers, of 
Queen's College, and the Rev. Mr. Burgess. 

‘The grave was stated in the public prints to be next to that of his 
friend, the late Professor M. A. Pictet; this is not the fact. It is far 
away from it, on the second line of No. 29, the fourth grave from the 
end of the west side of the cemetery. 


‘Sir Humphry Davy having died without issue, his baronetcy has 
become extinct. 

‘At present, the only memorial raised to commemorate the name of 
this distinguished philosopher is a Tablet placed in Westminster Abbey 
by his widow. It is thus inscribed :— 

‘TO THE MEMORY OF 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BARONET; 
DISTINGUISHED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
BY HIS 
DISCOVERIES IN CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 
BORN 17 DECEMBER, 1778, AT PENZANCE, 
DIED 28 may, 1829, at GENEVA, 
WHERE HIS REMAINS ARE INTERRED. 

‘The numerous scientific societies of which he was a member, will, no 
doubt, consecrate his memory. An eloquent Eloge has been read by 
Baron Cuvier before the Institute of France, but it has not yet been pub- 
lished: I have obtained, however, a copy of a speech delivered upon the 
same occasion, by H. C. Van der Baon Mesch, before the Institute of the 
Netherlands.’—pp. 514—517. 


The volume which we are now about to dismiss, can hardly fail, 
from its subject alone, to excite attention, But it is vastly too 
extended—and it continually excites in our mind the onpienenat 
recollection that one is dealing with a mere mechanical bookmaker, 
with whose mercantile devices it is impossible to associate the dis- 
interestedness and the purity of mind that are ever suggested by 
subjects of philosophy. If biography consisted of a review of a 
man’s works, Dr. Paris would be the greatest author that ever 
penned a life. But such is not the case. He has given us a great 
deal too much about Sir H. Davy as a writer—and a lecturer—but 
a great deal too little about him as a man. 


ee 





Arr. V.— Recollections of Seven Years’ Residence at the Mauritius. 
By a Lady. lvol. 8vo. London: Cawthorn. 1830. 


We could very much wish that more of our English wives and 
mothers, who are destined, from time to time, to spend a portion of 
their lives in foreign lands, would furnish the public with the 
record of their observations and adventures, There are many 
reasons why the works of such tourists should claim attention. 
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The delicacy of the sex, in the first place, is a sure guarantee of the 
good faith of female writers; a cardinal virtue in the locomotive 
tribes; and, therefore, their statements are always certain of bei 
received with confidence. They are also the best judges 
manners—domestic and national; and, with reference to the 
former, they have far more favourable opportunities for acquiring 
information than the members of the other sex can, by possibilit , 
enjoy. Neither does it often happen that they are hives to 


press by the mere ambition of authorship. A certain modest 
reserve always offers an impediment to their appearance before the 
public, and when they succeed in overcoming the difficulty, we 
feel ourselves at liberty to conclude, that it is upon very sufficient 
grounds that they do so. 

The critics are by thi8 time perfectly tired and ashamed of the 
bigotry and the folly, the national arrogance, and the personal 


impudence, of some of our chief male travellers. These persons 
look down with a most offensive aspect of thorough contempt on 
all that they see and hear in their foreign excursions ; an ill-dressed 
herring—an unsatisfactory couch—an inadequately humble bow 
from a landlord—seem, to such, an ample excuse for the most 
atrocious excesses of calumny against the straigers amongst 
whom such accidents take place. Then the long yarns, beneath 
whose thin disguise are recommended to our ctebality the very 
concentrated essence of falsehood itself! We are a- of 
travels and voyages, the works of such pretenders and deluders! 
Women travellers will, in all probability, restore our affections to 
that important branch of literature. They are always considerate; 
they make allowance for circumstances; they enter into the 
excuses by which the people with whom they communicate, might 
justify those singularities of manners which others would say were 
obnoxious to censure; and all their ready sympathies are 80 
amiably excited when they behold a trait of natural tenderness 
and feeling ! 

The unpresuming little volume before us bears all the characters 
of being the production of one of that class of lady tourists for 
which we have professed so unequivocal a partiality. An officers 
widow, the writer professes to indulge no more ambitious views, 
in sending forth these pages to the world, than those of gratifying 
her orphan children. We are of opinion that what she has written 
will afford amusement and instruction to a much more extended 
circle of readers; and, with this impression, we shall make a few 
extracts from the work. . 

The writer, accompanying her husband, who was a military 
officer, and family, arrived at the Mauritius early in 1820. Here 
she remained for seven years, and so far as the country and inha- 
bitants are concerned, she seems to have been well pleased with 
her residence. She gives occasional descriptions of the principe 
places which she visited, and praises, particularly, the vegeta 7 
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reductions of the island, The manners of the Creole inhabitants, 
however, she appears to have very attentively noticed. She says— 

‘ Their drawing-rooms are generally furnished in a showy manner, with 
, superabundance of looking-glasses; the dining-room is the worst apart- 
ment in their houses. The floor of their rooms is of a dark wood which 
takes a fine polish, and by being rubbed every morning with wax and a 
brash, rivals in brilliance a mahogany table; this process is performed at 
an early hour, and the slaves are extremely expert at it; they fix one foot 
on the brush, which is a large flat one, and jumping alternately on the 
other foot, with a bend of the body each time, pass the brush rapidly up 
and down the floor, with a motion not unlike that of skating. 1 recollect 
hearing a young naval officer relate, that the first night he slept on shore 
at Port Louis, being ignorant of this colonial custom, he was exceedingly 
surprised, on awaking in the morning, to find two or three negroes skating 
about his room in this extraordinary style. He desired they would leave 
the room, but they only laughed at him, and continued their jumping, 
uotil the work of polishing was completed. Sometimes the floor is inlaid 
with woods of different shades of colour, in different forms, such as dia- 
monds, squares, &c., which has a-very pretty effect. 

‘ The Creoles, instead of tea in the evening, offer eau sucrée and beer ; 
but, unless they are entertaining visitors, they seldom remain within doors 
after the sun has declined, usually preferring to sit out in their gardens, 
enjoying the air. I have observed many a cheerful looking family party 
so seated together; sometimes one of the young females playing on the 
guitar, and accompanying the instrement with her voice.'—pp. 58—60. 

e om 


‘It is the custom with the Creole ladies, not to call on strangers, but to 
await a visit from the newly-arrived ; in conformity with this usage, I went, 
accompanied by your father, to visit some French ladies, to whom your 
father’s relative, Mr. introduced me. On one of these occasions, 
the lady of the house had lately lost a child, of which circumstance I was 
ignorant, or I should have deferred my visit some time longer, conclading 
that it could not be agreeable to one suffering from so recent an afflic- 
tion to receive a stranger; however, I found, upon a further acquaintance 
with the French character, that their habits of feeling are very different 
from ours : they feel acutely, no doubt; and the Creoles, in particular, are 
most tender mothers ; yet, in the first anguish of their hearts, after losing 
one of the dearest objects of their affection, they will expatiate on the 
subject with a fluency of speech, and minuteness of detail, which we 
should think incompatible with the character of mourners ; these are, how- 
ever, peculiarities ot national habits and manners, which do not detract 
fom the excellence of individuals: and the grief of a French mother 
venting itself in eulogiums on the child she has lost, may be equally as 
deep and sincere, as the silent sorrow of an English one. 

‘I was but newly arrived in the colony, when I called on the lady above 
mentioned, and being unacquainted with the customs of the inhabitants, 
icant Paved for the scene which I witnessed, and which I’ shall now 


‘After waiting some time in the drawing room, before any of the inmates of 
the house made their appearance, at length a door epintl and a tall figure 
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wra up in black crape, advanced with slow and dignified steps; anoth 
aap pa attired, followed the first; andI thought I had to so a spec. 
tral procession ; for a string of five female mourners occupied the length 
of the room, at smal! distances from each other. I could have imagined 
myself at the representation of a sentimental German play, in which the 
murdered victims of some wicked baron were appearing, to demand yen. 
geance ; but the illusion ceased, as in all the politeness of French accent, 
the foremost lady introduced her sister and daughters, and informed me of 
her late loss, with more detail than our habits of feeling would allow on a 
similar occasion. I found it was the custom to receive visitors in this nun- 
like attire, after a death in the family. 

‘In speaking of foreign countries, it cannot be too often repeated to 
others, nor can one too frequently remind oneself, that manners are a kind 
of language, which should be as carefully studied as that spoken by the 
natives; it requires, however, a long practice of travelling, in order to 
become fully aware of this fact; though, without habitual attention to it, 
the traveller will be exposed to constant mistakes, which must make the 
natives disagreeable to him, even when they are most desirous of pleasing 
him. 

‘I recollect being no less surprised by another occurrence in the visiting 
way, soon after my arrival; one evening, about tea-time, I was told that a 
lady had called to see me, and on her being invited to enter, I found that 
she was accompanied by four or five others, and six or seven children, of 
different ages, each attended by a negress; a couple of dogs followed : this 
formidable array of visitors entered the room en masse, the children crowd- 
ing on each other, staring at la dame Anglaise ; and their attendants close 
behind them, determined not to lose sight of their young charges, who 
seemed equally resolved to force their way into the room, without paying 
any regard to the remonstrances of their maids.’—pp. 61—65. 


The following is the account of a tragical event which took place 
shortly after the Mauritius had been distracted by a spirit of 
revolutionary disorder, after the example of the mother country :— 


‘ A young married gentleman lived on an estate in a very retired and 
lonely part of the country, at a great distance from town. At that time 
the island was covered with thick forests and impenetrable jungles. Estates 
were far apart, and divided from each other by deep ravines, high moun- 
tains, rapid rivers, or pathless woods: communication was very difficult in 
consequence; narrow foot paths, and devious tracts over the mountains, 
and along the brink of precipices, were the only medium of intercourse 
between the inhabitants, instead of the fine broad roads over which the 
carriages of the English now roll so smoothly. This gentleman's family 
consisted only of his wife, her sister, and himself; both the ladies were 
very beautiful and attractive. It happened, unfortunately, that some troops 
were stationed in the neighbourhood of the estate, commanded by a man 
of the most infamous character. The army of revolutionized France was 
of a very different order from that which Condé and Turenne had led into 
the field; and of that army the regiments stationed at the colonies were 
the worst specimens, and composed of the most abandoned characters. 
The colonel of the military party stationed near this estate was of this 
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description, but had plausible manners and handsome features ; yet it was 
said that there was a certain fearful expression in his eyes which seemed to 
tell of evil passions and wicked deeds. 

‘It was the misfortune of the young Madame B to attract the 
attention of this bad man; he soon took an opportunity of declaring his 
sentiments to her; shocked and alarmed, she shrunk with horror from the 
passion she had inspired in this desperate and daring man, of whom she 
always had an unconquerable dread. After his declaration, she shunned 
his presence, but refrained from mentioning the circumstances to her hus- 
band, fearing that the impetuosity of his feelings would hurry him to a 
meeting with the colonel, which would doubtless prove fatal to him, and 
thereby throw her completely in the power of their mutual enemy. 

‘ The colonel continued to visit at the estate, and was always attended 
by a junior officer, who being the professed admirer of this lady's sister, 
became a frequent guest, and it was not considered extraordinary that the 
colonel should accompany his friend. The unhappy lady, in the mean 
time, endured great uneasiness of mind, and confided to an elderly female 
friend, who sometimes came to visit her, the cause of her disquiet; adding, 
that she had a presentiment of some approaching evil which she could not 
banish from her mind. 

‘Some urgent business obliging her husband to go to town for a day or 
iwo, the lady, alarmed at the thought of being at the estate without him, 
expressed a wish that she and her sister should accompany him ; he strongly 
opposed her desire, alleging that the fatigue of the journey would be 
highly injurious to her, as she was then expecting to be a mother. In vain 
she urged her entreaties ;—he at first laughed at her extraordinary wish to 
visit the town, and then felt surprised at the more than common grief she 
evinced at parting for so short a time: bidding her keep up her spirits, he 
gaily bade her adieu, and, as he told his friend afterwards, saw her, on 
turning his head to look back, weeping bitterly when he had taken leave 
of her. When his swift-footed bonniquet had borne him through the 
avenue of trees, and turned into the narrow road he was to travel along, 
he looked back at her for the last time ;—it was, indeed, the last time !— 
he never saw her again. 

‘On the evening of his departure, she was particularly anxious and un- 
easy, and started at every sound, (as her favourite maid afterwards related) 
and expressed a desire that the house should be shut up at a much earlier 
hour than usual, and that every one should retire to bed; requesting her 
sister to sleep with her that night. As she was not naturally fearful, her 
restlessness and evident terror that evening excited the surprise of her 
‘ister and her maid. On being rallied on her timidity, she burst into tears, 
saying that a great calamity, she was sure, was hanging over her, and she 
should never see her husband again. All these terrors and forebodings 
were attributed to weakness of nerves, and the delicacy of her situation 
at the time, and it was agreed that they should go to bed; before she 
retired to her room, however, she carefully examined every door and win- 
tow, to be sure of all being well secured. 

Towards the morning of the following day, the blacks on the estate, 
aroused by the outcry of the watchman, beheld their master’s house a 
blaze of flames; and by sun rise, a heap of ruins alone was seen where 
that happy dwelling had stood ;—all efforts to extinguish the fire had been 
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in vain; it had been burning too long, and had too surely penetrated into 
every part of the mansion before it was discovered, for any endeavour tg 
prevail against it. A slave was dispatched to town with the dreadful 
tidings for his master, whose anguish at learning the misfortune that had 
befallen him may be more easily imagined than described, It was at first 
supposed that the fire had accidentally happened, and that the two ladies 
had been burnt to death in the house; but a small silk shoe, which was 
at once recognized as belonging to Madame —, having been found in 
a narrow path leading down to the river, it was then conjectured that some 
horrible act of violence had been perpetrated, and that the two females had 
been murdered in some part of the ground: search was made for the 
bodies, but they were never found. 

‘ After a careful investigation of the matter, it was discovered that the 
waiting maid, who slept in the room adjoining her mistress’ apartment, 
had admitted a soldier into the house, who was immediately followed by 
two other men, wrapped up in cloaks. The woman, not expecting the two 
latter, and seeing them approach her lady’s room, was about to scream out, 
when the soldier seized her, and throwing a thick great coat over her head, 
prevented her from moving or speaking, and hurried her out of the house. 
When at length he released her from his grasp, she saw the building in 
flames. Such was her account; she protested that she had no knowledge 
of the intentions of the men who accompanied the soldier, and expressed 
the greatest grief at the unhappy catastrophe. Her assertions, however, were 
not credited, and she was taken into custody: the soldier, also, was taken 
up, and confessed having entered the house at the command of Colonel 
———, who, with another officer, had accompanied him. The Colonel 
denied the charge, but the man most solemnly declared the truth of what 
he affirmed, at the same time acknowledging his guilt, and expressing 
great contrition for what he had done in obedience to his officer's com- 
mands. No doubt of the Colonel’s guilt remained on the minds of any; 
so much evil was known, and so much more suspected of him, that all 
were ready to believe the evidence against him; yet, such was the general 
fear entertained of the military, and so little was justice understood or at- 
tended to, that this wicked man was acquitted, and the far less guilty 
accomplice of his crime, was executed, calling on heaven to testify to the 
truth of his allegation, and accusing the colonel of having drawn him into 
sin, and then leaving him to his fate: the woman, also, suffered death. 
Finding that the law did not punish the author of his misfortunes as he 
deserved, the unhappy husband challenged his enemy to combat, and, as 
was to be expected in so unequal a contest, he fell beneath the blows of 
the practised swordsman. 

‘The mystery of this transaction has never been cleared up, and it 
remains unknown how the unfortunate females met their death.’—pp. 9 
—103. 


The English government has greatly contributed to facilitate 
travelling in the Mauritius, by the improvement of its roads. 
corresponding change in the animals of burden has taken place 
since the conquest; and instead of almost impassable ways and 
wild donkeys, the inhabitants have now the luxuries of horses, 
carriages, and level paths. But these improvements do not appeat 
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to have raised, in the population of the island, a distaste for 
ancient habits. 


‘ The usual mode of conveyance is by palanquins, as in India, and v 
comfortable, luxurious conveyances they are: the bearers are never less 
than four in number, and are sometimes six, eight, or twelve, according to 
the distance they are to travel; these men have a quick running pace, very 
much resembling the trot of a horse; the motion is not unpleasant, and 
rather disposes one to sleep, which is not surprising, considering that you 
recline on a soft mattress, with a cushion for the head, whilst the sun is 
quite excluded by silken curtains and blinds: the bearers carry a long 
stick in one hand, whilst the pole of the palanquin rests on the opposite 
shoulder, and move about this stick, so as to keep time with the movement 
of their feet; and they beguile their journey by a discordant kind of song, 
asort of recitative, which they keep up al the way, and which, althou 
not very agreeable to the trave ler, serves to cheer and animate those who 
are bearing him along: the bearers are quite unclothed to the waist, ard 
wear short full petticoats, confined by a broad sash over the hips, and bor- 
dered with coloured cloth or worsted: a cotton handkerchief round the 
head, or a Scottish looking cap, completes the costume. Palanquins are 
used for paying visits in the town, no less than for long journies, and 
sedan chairs are also employed in the same way. The most extraordinary 
looking vehicle I saw there, was a large coach drawn by oxen, in which a 
French gentleman travelled about.’ —pp. 125—127. 


Upon that much talked-of subject, the treatment of slaves, the 
fair writer has the following observations :— 


‘The conduct of the free coloured persons towards their slaves is inva- 
nably very harsh and severe, and they far surpass the whites in strict dis- 
cipline and cruel usage; every kind of torture short of murder—and it 
too often ends in murder —is practised by these persons towards those who 
are in bondage to them; and, strange as it may appear, they who once 
were slaves, are always the most cruel masters. Sterne, in describing the 
black girl who had so much compassion as to avoid killing flies when she 
brushed them away, remarks, ‘‘ having suffered persecution she had 
learned mercy.” Now this, I think, is by no means the case with man- 
kind in general ;—the child who has been treated with severity and stern 
uokindness—** which mocks the tear it caused to flow’—who has never 
been accustomed to the voice of affection or encouragement, commonly 
crows up a selfish, callous being. I have heard it remarked, that at pub- 
ue schools, the boys who have suffered most as fags, are generally the 
most despotic when it becomes their turn to rule. And, undoubtedly, they 
who have worn the chains of slavery are always found the most ready to 
twet the fetters on their fellow men, and to increase, by every means in 
their power, the heaviness of the yoke which has been imposed on those 
*hom circumstances have made their property. Some instances of great 
cruelty in the conduct of those persons, occurred during our abode at the 

auritius; and it is universally allowed that they are, in their general 
‘eatment, unrelenting and severe in no common degree ;—this is also the 
‘ae with the free coloured people of the West Indies, and it is well 

town that the slaves there prefer the hardest labour in the service of the 
*hites to being the property of those of their own colour ;—I have mysel- 
2p2 
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heard this assertion repeatedly made by negroes, by whom nothing is 
dreaded more than to be sold to a black, or mulatto master or Mistress - 
this description of persons at the Mauritius are usually very insolent and 
overbearing in their deportment, even to their superiors ; many of them are 
affluent, and it is said that they are fast rising to importance as a wealthy 
portion of the community, whilst the whites are decreasing in riches propor- 
tionably; they have, of late years, evinced a great desire for the progress 
of education amongst their own class, who, it will be remembered, do not 
associate at all with the white Creoles; and [ heard that they had petitioned 
government for permission to found a college, or rather public school, for the 
instruction of their youth in the various branches of learning at their own 
expence, their children not being admitted into the school for white boys, 
I have not since been informed whether the plan is likely to be carried into 
execution; but it is to be hoped so praiseworthy a design has not been 
frustrated. With the increase of affluence, the progress of education 
should keep pace; when their minds become properly enlightened, and 
adorned with useful knowledge, they will be better qualified to maintain 
their due station in society, and correct notions of self-estimation will be 
substituted in the place of those vulgar feelings of imagined consequence, 
arising from ignorance, and founded on the possession of riches only, 

‘The dreadful practice of poisoning is but too frequent amongst the slaves: 
—the island abounds in poisonous plants, and their fatal properties are 
well known to the negroes, who make use of that knowledge as vengeance 
prompts. The draught of death is often administered by the waiting maid 
to her mistress, or by the valet to his master, and sometimes the most in- 
dulged and trusted servants are the ministers of the revenge of others, 
and at their instigation mix poison in the food of their owners, who take, 
unsuspectingly, from ¢heir hands, what, perhaps, they would fear to take 
from others. —pp. 154—158. 


To counteract the effect of these representations, the author, with 


a very just sense of equitable dealing, gives the following anecdote 
of gratitude in a slave. 


‘ A lady residing at the Mauritius, many years ago, emancipated a slave 
whose good conduct and fidelity she wished to reward: being in affluent 
circumstances, she gave him, with his freedom, a sum of money which 
enabled him to establish himself in business; and being very industrious 
and thrifty, he soon became rich enough to purchase a small estate in the 
country, whither he retired with his family :—years passed away, and whilst 
he was rapidly accumulating money, his former mistress was sinking into 
poverty ; misfortune had overtaken her, and she found herself in old age, 
poor, solitary, neglected, and in want of the common comforts of life:— 
this man heard of her unhappy condition, and immediately came to the 
town and sought her out in her humble abode: with the utmost respect 
he expressed his concern at finding his honoured lady in so reduced 4 
state, and implored her to come to his estate, and allow him the gratifica- 
tion of providing for her future comforts. The lady was much affected at 
the feeling evinced by her old servant, but declined his offer ; he could not 
however, be prevailed on to relinquish his design: “ My good mistress, 
said he, “ oblige me by accepting my services; when you were rich you 
were kind to me; you gave me freedom and money, with which, th 
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God's blessing, I have been enabled to make myself comfortable in life, 
and now I onl do my duty in asking you to share my prosperity when 
you are in need.” His urgent entreaties at length prevailed, and the lady 
was conveyed, in his palanquin, to the comfortable and well-furnished 

ments assigned to her by his grateful care ; his wife and daughters 
received her with the utmost respect, and always shewed, by their conduct, 
that they considered themselves her servants : deserted by those who had 
been her equals in station, and who had professed themselves her friends 
whilst she was in affluence, this good lady passed the remainder of her 
days in comfort and ease, amid those who had once been her depen- 
dants,—pp. 161—163. 


There are few, we believe,.to whom the modern languages are 
familiar, who do not know that the Mauritius embraces the scene 
of the melancholy story of Paul and Virginia. To the French and 
English, who remain any time in the island, the spot where the 
tombs of those lovers are said to lie, is a shrine of frequent and 
devout pilgrimage. But as it too often happens, the romance is 
destroyed in the unfolding of it. The writer says, 


‘In December, 1825, we quitted Port Louis, to spend the warm season 
in that district of the island which is named Pamplemonsses, a part of the 
country to which a romantic interest has been given by the tale of Paul 
and Virginia: strangers are generally eager to hasten to the spot where 
they are told they will behold the tombs of those unfortunate Creoles, 
whose mutual affection and unhappy fate are descrihed so pathetically by 
St. Pierre. 

‘ Junior lientenants and midshipmen, and others of the age of romance, 
always make it a point to visit these tombs as soon as possible after their 
arrival: if they can only get on shore for a few hours, they hire or borrow 
horses, and ‘proceed with all haste to the interesting scene. On reaching 
the spot to which they are directed, they enter a pretty garden, laid out 
with great care, and are conducted along a walk, bordered with bushes, 
bearing a profusion of roses, and having a stream of the clearest water 
lowing on each side: at the end of this walk the visitor sees a red, glar- 
ing monument, which he is told is the tomb of Virginia; at the termina- 
tion of a similar avenue, on the opposite side of the garden, appears ano- 
ther monument, exactly resembling the first, which is designated the tomb 
of Paul: a grove of bamboos surrounds each. The traveller feels disap- 
pointed on beholding these tasteless red masses, instead of elegant monu- 
wents of Parian marble, which would seem alone worthy of such a purpose 
and such a situation; but that is not the only disappointment destined to 
be experienced by him: after having allowed his imagination to depict the 
shades of Paul and Virginia hovering about the spot where their remains 
fepose—after having pleased himself with the idea that he had seen those 
celebrated tombs, and given a sigh to the memory of those faithful lovers, 
separated in life, but in death united—after all this waste of sympathy, 
he learns at last, that he has been under a delusion the whole tine—that 
no Virginia was there interred—and that it is a matter of doubt whether 

te ever existed such a person as Paul! What a pleasing illusion is 

0 dispelled! how many romantic dreams, inspired by the perusal of 

\. Pierre's tale, are doomed to vanish when the truth is ascertained !— 
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The fact is, that these tombs have been built to gratify the eager desite 
which the English have always evinced to behold such interesting memeg. 
tos ;—formerly only one was erected, but the proprietor of the 
finding that all the English visitors, on being conducted to this, as the 
tomb of Virginia, always asked to see that of Paul also, determined on 
building a similar one, to which he gave that appellation. Many have 
been the visitors who have been gratified, consequently, by the conviction 
that they had looked on the actual burial place of that unfortunate pair, 
These “ tombs” are scribbled over with the names of the various persons 
who have visited them, together with verses and pathetic ejaculations, and 
sentimental remarks. St. Pierre’s story of the lovers is prettily written, 
and his description of the scenic beauties of the island are correct, althou 
not even his pen can do full justice to them; but there is little truth in 
the tale: itis said, that there was indeed a young lady sent from the 
Mauritius to France, for education, during the time that Monsieur de la 
Bourdonnais was governor of the colony—that her name was Virginia, and 
that she was shipwrecked in the St. Geran. I heard something of a young 
man being attached to her, and dying of grief for her loss ; but that part 
of the story is very doubtful. The “ Bay of the Tomb,” the “ Point of 
Endeavour,” the “ Isle of Amber,” and the ‘* Cape of Misfortune,” still 
bear the same names, and are pointed out as the memorable spots men- 
tioned by St. Pierre. The bay tree, said to be planted by Petrarch at the 
grave of Virgil, could not have been held in greater veneration than the 
bamboos which flourish round these “ tombs” are honoured with: some 
persons have received commissions from their friends in England, to send 
them slips from those trees. The plant that grows near the remains of the 
Latian bard is now said to be destroyed by the incessant spoliation it 
received from English visitors; but the bamboo groves are not likely to 
share the same fate, since they are private property, and will, no doubt, 
long continue to overshade the spot, and to form an agreeable abode for 
the beautiful birds that sport among their branches. But although the 
romance of the story is soon dispelled to those who reside at the Mauritius, 
the country about Pamplemonsses is worth taking a journey to see; it is 
not so striking in picturesque and grand scenery as some other parts of the 
island, but it displays a well cultivated, smiling aspect, very much resem- 
bling the general appearance of English landscapes; it is well wooded, but 
not mountainous; and there is less to remind one of being in a tropical 
region that might be expected. The village is pretty and populous, and 
has a catholic church. There is also a botanical garden in that neighbour- 
hood, which, although not affording a great display of flowers, is well 
stocked with valuable and curious trees from different parts of the east: 
it is kept in good order, and is an agreeable promenade.’—pp. 165—171. 


We shall conclude with the account of a prisoner of war, who 


resided near the estate where the author had, for some portion of 


the year, sojourned. 


« At the distance of a tolerable walk from the estate resided a prisoner 
of war from Ceylon, who had not been many months at the Mauritius, 
and was then living at a small but comfortable cottage at Pamplemonsses: 
this was Eyhelapolz, the maha nilimi, or prime minister to the king of 
Candi in Ceylon, who had been so unfortunate as to incur the displeasure 
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of his royal master, and was, in consequence, subjected to the fury and 
revenge of the tyrant. The king sent an order for Eyhelapola, who was 

at some distance from the capital, to appear before him; he, dreading to 

obey the summons, sent his wife, his sister, and his two children, to plead 

for him, and implore pardon :—the wrath of the barbarian monarch was 
not appeased by the sight of Eyehelapola’s family; on the contrary, he 
was resolved to wreak his vengeance on those unoffending individuals :— 
with savage cruelty, he caused the heads of the two children to be severed 

from their bodies in the presence of their agonised mother, and she was 
then made to pound them in a mortar! her hands were tied to the pestle, 

aod aman, holding each arm, moved it up and down until the dreadful 

task was completed: the two females were then drowned. The injured 
Eyhelapola, on being informed of the fate of his family, became from that 
moment the implacable enemy of the author of his misfortunes, and the 

friend of the English. After the conquest of Candi, it was deemed a 
politic measure to secure the person of this chief, as he was much beloved 

by the Cingalese, and it was feared he might exert his influence over 

them in a manner prejudicial to the interests of the English: it was 

thought expedient afterwards to send him to the Mauritius, where he ar- 

rived in the year 1825, Twenty or thirty Candian, or Kandyan prisoners 

had been sent thither several years previously, and were kept in confine- 

ment. Eyhelapola was at liberty to travel about the country, and lived in 

great comfort at Pamplemonsses, receiving the kindest attentions from 

Major B , the officer who had the chief superintendance of the 

Kandyan prisoners, and who did every thing in his power to render the 

old chief happy his exile: indeed many of the English paid him much at- 

tention and respect :—his domestic misfortunes and altered condition in- 

spired sympathy, and he was an object of interest to all who had seen 

him: he was always entitled the Prince, although I do not know that he 

had a legitimate claim to that distinctive appellation; his countenance is 
very mild in its expression, but not intelligent, and his manner is gentle 

and unassuming : if one might judge from his physiognomy, | should pro- 
nounce him a person by no means likely to foment political disturbances, 
or to take an active part in public affairs : he seemed devoid of energy, and 
looked like a very harmless, quiet personage. Fond of children, he took 
great notice of those he met with amongst his English friends: my little 
Mary attracted his attention particularly ; she evinced much apprehension 
on being placed on his knee for the first time, but soon became familiar 
with him, and smiled in his face as he patted her cheek. His dress was 
the subject of your particular investigation, my dear Ellen: he wore a 
flat kind of hat, covered with white muslin, sometimes ornamented with 
gold; his hair, which was as white as snow, was rolled up in a ball at the 
back part of his head, nearly on the nape of his neck, and was seen pro- 
jecting beneath his hat; the rest of his dress consisted also of white 
muslin, and he had a necklace of lumps of gold, each the size and shape 
of a small hen’s egg: whether these were solid or not, | cannot say; if 
they were, the weight of the whole necklace must have been very great; 
he wore also a ring, the stone of which, apparently an emerald, was nearly 
the size of a half-crown.’—pp. 177—181. 


We had proposed to confine ourselves to the quotation of a few 
specimens, such as would give a fair idea of the manner in which 
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the ‘book generally is written, but we find that we have been be. 
trayed into long extracts. We are satisfied, however, that none of 
our readers will complain that we have drawn too copiously from 
the pages of the author. They will, we are assured, be ready to 
join with us in admiring the power of neat and elegant diction 
which the writer unites with the charms of unassuming and traly 
feminine modesty ; and they will not hesitate, now that they have 
read those extracts, in agreeing in the wish which we set out with 
expressing, that we had more such literary recruits from the 
gentler sex, as the author of the ‘ Recollections of the Mauritius,” 





Art. VI.—The Siamese Twins. A Satirical Tale of the Times. 
With other Poems. By the Author of “‘ Pelham,” &c. 8vo. pp- 390. 
London: Colburn and Co. 1831. 


Me. Butwer having, as he is told by some of his critical friends, 
established for himself an ever-during fame as a writer of novels, 
has lately tried his prentice-hand in the poetical line, and has 
moreover,—if those same organs of public opinion may be credited, 
—succeeded to a degree altogether beyond his hopes. Whether the 
character of the ‘‘ times” in which we live, of those which died 
with the last administration, or of those which are approaching, is 
or has been or may be favourable to poetry, is a question which no 
poet will ever think of asking. We take it to be certain, that in 


an intelligent age no oY poem ever can fail to attract notice, and 


to win its just meed of praise ; and consequently, we think that 
Mr. Bulwer might have very well dispensed altogether with the 
preface which he has presented to his readers, in order to convince 
them that he is not the man to echo a sound of which the world 
is tired, or to deal in worn-out sentiments. We perceive and 
admit at once that he is a versifier of a school altogether new—that 
he plagiarises neither from Butler, nor Byron,—that he is neithera 
Hudibras, nor a Don Giovanni, but something between both, well 
entitled to the admiration of his contemporaries, and even of 
posterity. 

It is a delightful consolation to feel that there is another tribu- 
nal, to which we may confidently appeal from the decision of that 
living envy, which, like its shadow, always dogs the path of menit. 
The poetical aspirant must be particularly happy in reflecting upon 
that superior resort, that House of Lords,—a future age,—when he 
knows that he has accomplished something, though it be but a 
tale or a satire, which is above the comprehension of the unci- 
vilized hordes that breathe and move around him. It is, however, 
Mr. Bulwer’s good fortune not only to obtain the praises of the 
generations amongst whom he lives, but also to deserve those of 
the myriads who are to follow them. His ‘Siamese Twins’ bear 
about them all the tokens of immortality ! 
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The poem, we can call it by no other name,—seeing that it is 
ft one styled by the author, and printed in the usual man- 
ner, with capital letters at the beginnings of the lines, and rhymes 
at their terminations,—is dedicated to Captain Basil Hall, of Bour- 
bon memory. One would pe oe from the exordium, that the 
author and the Captain were the best friends in the world. That 
would be a great mistake. The man of the sea is cut up most 
dreadfully a little farther on, and towards the conclusion he is 
literally reduced to the size of a nine we This is playing at 
bowls with a vengeance. We are not altogether oppressed with 
remediless grief by the execution which is thus done upon the 
naval litterateur, as he has been for some time engaged in a kind 
of personal crusade against liberty, both at home and abroad. 
Whatever popularity his work upon South America had acquired 
for him he has taken all the pains in his power to shake off, by 
his writings about North America and France, both of which coun- 
tries he has pretty equally misrepresented. He must change his 
tactics altogether. They will not do any thing for him with the 
present Board of Admiralty. 

The poet, determined to be occasionally comic after a fashion of 
his own, very properly avoids introducing the Twins too abruptly. 
He begins with their origin from the illustrious house of Fiam— 
Fiam of Bancock, (the Siamese capital,) with whom the reader, 
doubtless is, or very soon will be well acquainted. 


‘ Our Fiam was a handsome fellow, 
His nose was flat, his skin was yellow ; 
Tho’ black his locks, with truth you’d swear, 
His teeth were blacker than his hair ; 
He might have seem’d Apollo’s grandson, 
And borne the bell from Colonel Anson !’ 


Having thus introduced our friend Fiam, he may be allowed to 
hand in his wife, whom he paints in the following glowing lan- 
guage :—We are mistaken—the wife, we beg pardon, is a non- 
descript ; all that we hear about her is, that in order to make up 
for the barrenness of twenty years, she is one day brought to bed 
and favours her husband, as our poet aptly and elegantly expresses 
it, with ‘the kind gratuity of twins.’ ‘So far so good,’ as the 
same great author adds. There is nothing, generally speaking, 
more difficult to poetical writers than the explanation of pheno- 
mena, Which demand technicality of diction. in in sober philo- 
sophy, men most conversant with the resources of our language, 
are often at a loss for felicitous and concise expressions to convey 
their meditations. No obstacle of this kind ever stands in Mr. 
Bulwer’s way. We were particularly anxious to see how he con- 
(uered the deficiencies of our tongue, in representing the palpable 
and extraordinary link by which nature had united the Siamese- 
Twins; but our solicitude for his happy deliverance from the dan- 
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gers of what College men would call the “ass’s bridge,” was 
speedily removed by the following sweet and picturesque lines ;— 
‘ But ah !—the works to come !—for Fate 

Her boon with bane will ever make, 

And often with her childish antics 

The fairest hope of mortal man tricks; 

So now she by a bony tether, 

Joined breast to breast—our Twins together!’ 


Short as this passage is, it diplays uncommon genius for poetry 
—for comic poetry. The ah!—prepares us for something out 
of the usual course of things, and throws us into a pensive and 
anxious mood, which is considerably heightened by the reflections 
upon Fate, and the tricks which she sometimes plays upon man- 
kind. But our melancholy is in a moment superseded by a fine 
peal of laughter, when we reach that glorious anti-climax :— 


* So—now—she—by a bony * tether,’ &c. 


The astonishment of the mother, the horror of old Fiam, the 
gossip of Bancock upon this extraordinary event, are painted in 
appropriate colours, and the first canto, or rather the first chapter 
of the first book, as with comic originality it is called, ends with 
the modest intimation that 


‘ —our twins were saved to flow 
Through Time’s far stream in rhyme and glory, 


And inch by inch together grow, 
The heroes of an English story.’ 


The twins being now fairly launched upon the stream above- 
mentioned, the poet is at liberty to expatiate a little upon their 
dispositions, which he represents to be 


‘ —as much dissimilar 
As ever Honesty and Miller are.’ 


One was in fact a saint, and the other a sinner; one was called 
Chang, the other Ching; one learned quickly, the other slowly ; one 
was serious, the other gay; one loved to run after butterflies, the 
other to stay at home; in short, so different were their dispositions, 
that it is a matter of wonder how they were kept together, even by 
the ‘bony tether.” What a charming subject for the modern comic 
muse—for something between a Butler and a Byron! 

Fate brings a certain Mr. Hodges in the character of a mis- 
sionary to Bancock, where the same fate condemns him to be tossed, 
after his introductory sermon, in an ignominious blanket. This 
delightful ceremony supplies Mr. Bulwer with the materials for a 
second chapter, which he concludes in rather a graver strain. The 
twins form an acquaintance with Hodges, who induces them to 
think of a voyage to England, and forthwith the author indulges 





* Bony is anatomically incorrect. 
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himself in some sublime reflections u the fascinations of roam- 
ing, which tend more to the verge of Byron than of Butler. 

The third chapter begins, however, in a strain peculiar to Bulwer. 
Vindicating the imputed vulgarity of one of his late novels, from 
the complaints that were made against it by the “‘ British fair,” he 
shews at the same time that he could be elegant ifhe pleased. The 
versatility of our comic — talents is truly prodigious. What 
a contrast does the following polished diction present to the 
phraseology which was so objectionable in “ Paul Clifford !” 


‘ Hear me one word, sweet country-women ! 

I hear a certain novel lately 
Sent forth by me, displeased you greatly ; 
You thought the gentry of the road 
Should choose their words more a-la-mode ; 
You felt indignant that such ug- 

Ly words my vulgar folks should utter, 
And Peggy Lobkins of “‘ the Mug,” 

Be less refined than Lady Flutter :— 

And you were right I must allow, 

But twill mend my manners now, 

Bid Nature seek some other place, 

Paint Man no more—but sketch “ his Grace ;” 

Mince truth like any other Mister, 

And shrink, smirk, drivel into Lister.’ 


While in this remorseful vein, the poet also apologizes for what 
he considers the extreme dulness of the second chapter of the ex- 
quisite composition now before us. We do entreat that he will 
look more cheerful. It is not at all so bad as he supposes. Per- 
haps he was bilious when he wrote wg iam 2 vertiginous, or a 
little stupified from the hesternis vitiis—or haply he may have con- 
ceived that he was at his old trade of mere prose, when he was 
actually pouring forth right excellent verse. We tell him that it 
is nght excellent verse, and therefore let him dry his penitential 
tears, and put his handkerchief in his pocket. To apologize for 
Paul Clifford was a becoming act; but the second chapter of the 
Siamese Twins stands in need of no such excuse. Still less the 
third chapter, in which we are promised 


‘ A general satire, quite —— 
But also stingi kind. 
But also stinging on mankio 

One draught of that sweet inebricty— 
The best champaign of ‘‘ good society ; ” 
And just to zest the “ glass of fashion,” 
Un petit verre of cream of passion.’ 
Among sundry grand sights which attract the notice of the 
Twins on their way to England, one particularly deserves our atten- 


tion, from the singular melody and beauty of the verse in which it 
ls sung ;— 
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‘ They see (in Siam a frequent sight— 
A drollish sort of constitution her’s !) 
A robber who should have been hanged that night, 
Walking coolly off with his executioners,’ 


The newspapers frequently informed us, some years a 0, when 
the duties on whiskey were enormously high in Ireland, of the 
existence of such things as private stills. e were not aware be- 
fore we read Mr. Bulwer’s poem, that.a similar mode of evadin 
the law is practised in Siam; for considering the loneliness of the 
place where the following stoppage of the Twins occurred, we sup- 

that the sti// there spoken of could be no other than one upon 
the Hibernian plan—an unlicensed one, at all events, it certainly is, 
‘ There while the brothers gazing stood, 
Their youthful blood grew chill, 
Appalled beneath the solitude, 
The sternness and the still!’ 


The young travellers next encounter a fearful adventure with a 
sorcerer, whose magical proceedings are detailed with a minuteness 
which shews the author to be deeply skilled in all sorts of mysteries, 
and thus endeth the first book. Though we have necessarily 
passed over this part of the poem, as in truth we are rather anxious 
to arrive within the precincts of that ‘general satire,’ which the 
author has promised, yet we must persuade.our readers not to fol- 
low our example, especially those amongst them (if any there be) 


who love to mingle with fiery dragons, and spirits feeding on mortal 
woe ; who like to look at graves newly dug, in which women are 
buried with children in their wombs, amidst shrieks and shouts, 
and in the presence of monstrous birds waving their giant wings, 
of dragon snakes, of Genii whose stony glare, and om, teeth, 


and ghastly yell, it must be delicious to witness. If these extra- 
ordinary accessaries of the poem do not satiate the appetite of the 
most romantic admirer, he may go a step farther, and behold the 
sorcerer, already mentioned, descend into the grave, tear the babe 
from its resting place, and sever from the trunk, the hands, the 
feet—the head! We do not remember any thing so grand as this 
in Byron. It is far, very far indeed beyond the grasp of that 
poet’s imagination ! 

We own that we should have felt some hesitation in speaking so 
highly of this particular part of the poem, if we had not been per- 
fectly assured of the discretion of the author,—a qualification upon 
which he very justly prides himself, as we shall see. 

* Among the thousand virtues which 

Are only found in my possession, 

I think I’m singularly rich 
In that—the best of all—Discretion. 

- Not less in letters than in action, 

1 know the golden mean to keep, 

What scene to dwell on, or what fact shun, 
And where to gallop or to creep.’ 
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The whole of the — affair may therefore be set down to 
the ‘ galloping” side of the account, which the author’s ‘ discretion’ 
keeps with his faney. He may, consequently, be now allowed to 
‘creep’ for awhile, as, after making short work of the passage from 


Ingee, as he classically calls that part of the world, he lands his 
heroes, without much trouble, in Piccadilly, under the care of their 
friend, Mr. Hodges. “Having undergone the labours of exhibition, 
for a season or so, and having made their fortunes, the author 
introduces them to Almack’s, and other resorts of ‘ good society,” 
and enters upon the promised , 


‘ General Satire, quite refined, 
But also stinging, on mankind,’ 


of which the following passages will, we presume, be considered 
satisfactory samples. 


‘Tis eve! the party met, our pair, 
The “ observed of all observers” there ! 
Charming the mélange !—what variety 
Chequers the tints of blue society ! 
A chatterer here, and there a still man; 
A Spanish air, a German gutteral, 
A sharp, dry sentence shot from Luttrell, 
A song from Tom, a hit from Sam, 
A glorious laugh from William Lamb ; 
A prosy man from Timbuctoo, 
A fine free-thinking, liberal Jew ; 
A general hash of odds and ends— 
New books—old medals—deaths of friends— 
Stewed down into a conversation, 
By men of “ general information.” ’ 


This is what may be called the ‘ general’ portion of the satire. The 
‘refined’ comes next, in the shape of an attack which Hodges 
makes upon a spendthrift named le Bey whom he caught in the 
act of wooing his daughter. 


‘« Out of my house, Sir! not a word, 
Your chaff wont catch so old a bird! 
Out of my house, Sir!—-Oh! ungrateful, 
How often here you’ve had your plateful ! 
How often—but—but 'tis no matter ! 
Just look, thou base seducer at her ; 
Is that the lady you'd predestine 
To plunge into a match clandestine ? 
Sir, she’s my only child, and I 
Can leave her rich, Sir, when I die; 
And you, with scarce a single sous, 
My heiress thus presume to woo. 
I never heard such impudence, Sir, 
My home’s my castle—budge—trot hence, Sir.” } 
* . 
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‘ Succinct and clear, thus Hodges said— 
He ceased, and sternly shook his head. 
His small eyes twinkled in their sockets— 
He buttoned up his breeches pockets ; 
As if to say, “ What these contain—them 
‘“* You'll never get, young Master Laneham.” 
So stood he sour—austere, majestic ! 
‘Oh! home—sweet home!”—O scene domestic ! ' 


The ‘ stinging’ example shall be taken from the commencemen; 
of the third book. 
‘ The morning now begins to press on ; 
The nursery maidens home repair, 
Young gentlemen resume their lesson, 
And the stern Justice takes his chair ; 
Some half a dozen cases hurried ; 
Some half a dozen wretches worried ; 
Some half a dozen of the worst of 
Culprits to prison justly thrust off ; 
Base varlets with such ragged breeches, 
The very tread-mill for the witches. 
Some half a dozen so respectable, 
That justice is not to suspect able 
Paying the wonted fine, and giving 
Seemly account of mode of living, 
Dismissed, break through the cobweb, leaving 
To Fate the poorer class of Fly; 
Whom Justice, that old spider, grieving 
Much for their guilt, condemns for thieving 
Upon the very web she’s weaving, 
And eats them up whilst they reply. 


If any of these lines be considered by the reader unintelligible 
in the ordinary sense of that word—if any of them be deemed by 
him deficient in elegance of diction, in handily of measure, in 
felicity of rhyme, we can only say that he is not so easy to be 
pleased as the author. The Siamese twins are now cut asunder, 
and each chooses a path for himself, in order to enjoy his new-born 
freedom. Ching becomes a very pleasant sort of a fellow, while 
Chang is made a sort of Corsair, and roams through the world 
ad libitum. 

The success which has already saved this poem from falling still- 
born from the press, will, doubtless, create many imitators of Mr. 
Bulwer’s =. He may be said to have already formed a school of 
his own, which has hit the happy medium between Hudibras and 
Don Giovanni. His forte in comedy, it will have been seen, 1s 
quite peculiar. It does not, indeed, make us laugh, for that 1s not 
consistent with modern manners; but it certainly does not make us 
weep, unless it be for the follies of mankind, which it lashes with 


so much vigour. His pathetic and sublime touches, alternate in 
the most skilful manner with the gayer parts of his production. 
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Whenever we light upon any thing more than ordinarily mirthful, 
we may prepare ourselves immediately for something of a con- 
tasted character, an apostrophe to love, or to a river, a tree, ora 
boat, or some such rests | and unexpected object. The process 
of alternation, Mr. Bulwer has reduced, for the first time, toa 
«stem. Lord Byron now and then indulges in a sigh, after he 
has been laughing at the errors of mankind. The mine which the 
noble poet opened, the commoner has explored with so much 
industry as to have made it his own. 

Some critics may charge against our author, that in this, and in 
his style in some passages, he has ‘‘aped” (that will be the phrase) 
the patron of Giovanmi. To one part of the expected imputation 
we bisa already anticipated the answer; to the other part we 
need only say, that we have not discovered, and indeed, the author 
has most frankly and truly disavowed, the slightest approach to the 
noble bard, in diction, figure, sentiment, or in any other ingredient 
whatsoever of poetic composition. Byron, for instance, is what the 
schoolmen call ‘‘ classical” in his language; Bulwer never is ; 
Byron leads us sometimes to a higher world, sometimes to a lower 
than that which he inhabits; Bulwer sticks to the squares and 
re ro Byron, for want of forcible terms, has frequent recourse 
tometaphor; Bulwer does not seem to know what metaphor is; a 
cat he calls a cat, breeches,—breeches ; a rogue,—he calls a rogue, 
in plain unvarnished phrase; and notwithstanding the establishment 
of the new police, he does not forget that the watchmen were always 
known by the name of Charlies. Now this is poetry of the most 
unquestionable order. It is original, true, and enduring, deserving 
of all praise and of being the favourite of all ages. We may say 
with him in his own emphatic lines, 


‘ Creep slowly on, thou grey and wizard Time— 
Thou grey and wizard Time, creep slowly on!’ 


but whether it creep on slowly, or break out into a gallop, it cannot, 
we expect, leave the present poem behind it. 

Justice requires of us to say not quite so much, perhaps, for the 
minor pieces, added to the principal work by way of filling up the 
volume. Indulgence will look upon these as the errors of Mr. 
Bulwer’s youthful Muse, ere yet she took a bolder flight to Bancock. 
It is well that they are printed, inasmuch as the early writings of 
ill great bards are in themselves interesting, and because they tend 
to the encouragement of the unfledged aspirants, in the same path, 
to glory. Unfortunate indeed they must be, in their hope of a 
poetical vocation, if at their outset they do not surpass, or at least 
equal these trifles, which are published for the very purpose of 
demonstrating the surprising difference that exists between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee ! 
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Aart. VII.—The Animal Kingdom described and arranged in coy. 
formity with its Organization. By the Baron Cuvier. Translated 
with large additional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named 
and of many not before noticed, and with other additional matter 
By E. Griffith, F.L.S., A.S., and others. Parts XXV., XXVI., and 
XXVII., comprising the class Rerrit1a. 8vo. London: Whittaker 
Treacher, and Co. 1831. ' 


Tue title which we have transcribed above, and with which we 
presume most of our readers are already acquainted, serves to 
convey a very inadequate notion indeed of the interest and valye 
of the work to which it is affixed. 

The researches which the illustrious Cuvier has so successfully 
prosecuted into the structure of the lower classes of the animated 
creation, have been acknowledged in the applause and gratitude 
with which his name has been crowned in every part of the 
civilised world. But this universal tribute, however deserved it 
may be, has been yielded, (so far as the bulk of mankind is 
concerned) almost entirely on trust, and from the credit that 
has been placed in the opinions of men, whose judgment and good 
faith, not less than their scientific attainments, fully justified such 
confidence. To the great mass of general readers, including those 
of his own nation the discoveries of Cuvier appear in the garb of 
a difficult and abstruse science. The graces of eloquence and 
imagination which carried the fame of Buffon triumphant over a 
thousand extravagances and mistakes, have been utterly neglected 
by the living philosopher, in his zeal to attain the more substantial 
merits of fidelity and accuracy of description ; thus, governed by 
the maxims of a different policy from that which guided his pre- 
decessor in exploring the mysteries of nature, has Cuvier expounded 
the results of his vast labours with a severity of technical precision, 
which, at the same time that it guarantees the truth of his details, 
necessarily excludes the introduction of all popular attractions. — 

The Translator before us seems to have duly considered this 
peculiarity of his original, and to have founded the hope of pro- 
ducing a successful edition of the ‘Animal Kingdom” in the 
Janguage of this country, only upon the conviction that he 
should be able to remedy what must be considered, in a certain 
sense, a serious objection in Cuvier’s plan. To have pers the 
necessity of improvement, sufficiently argued the ability to ca 
it into execution ; and it would, therefore, be superfluous to add, 
that the “‘ Animal Kingdom,” enlarged and elucidated as it now 
appears, is one of the most entertaining registers of some of 
the wonders of nature, that the science of her strange operations 
has yet given tothe world. No source of authentic knowledge, 9 
relation to their subject, seems to have been overlooked by Mr. 
Griffith and his coadjutors. They manifest an intimate acquain- 
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tance with even the most desultory of modern contributions to 
natural history ; and from those various stores of information 
which immense labour and some good fortune only could enable 
them to command, joined to the fruits of their own personal inves- 
tigations, they have contributed to the text a a of illustration, 
which at once varies the attractions, and materially enhances the 
value of the present work. 

We would then, in concluding our general sketch of the English 
version of the Animal Kingdom, remind the reader that, in no 
other publication in existence, on the same subject, is there to be 
found a similar combination of various excellencies, as the one 
before us contains; a combination which, with the dry and labo- 
rious details of indispensable facts, (authenticated, however, beyond 
all cavil, by the cautious, patient, and sternly veracious character 
of him who records them), blends the charms of a happy style and 
the interest that belongs to the communication of surprising truths. 

The class of animated beings—Reptilia—which is here treated 
of, furnishes a theme for endless wonder and admiration. If we 
can imagine to ourselves such a thing as the Author of Nature ever 
indulging in pastime, and that he condescended to seek amuse; 
ment by a fantastic deviation from all those laws which had harmo- 
niously prevailed in the creation of the higher orders of animals, 
we should certainly say that that amusement was abundantly 
furnished in the formation of the reptile tribes. To thei life is 
granted upon entirely different conditions from what it has been to 
all other living creatures. Upon the peculiarities which charac- 
terise this class, we have the following observations of the translator: 


‘Reptiles consist of oviparous quadrupeds and serpents. To the first, 
the name of reptile is as suitable as to the last: for though they have feet, 
they make little use of them, except in creeping, and their belly almost 
always touches the ground. Tortoises, lizards, frogs, toads, and salaman- 
ders, afford sufficient proof of this. Though the three last-mentioned 
genera live in the water, and swim there with facility, they also live on 
land very well, For this reason some naturalists have considered them as 
(rueamphibia. But, in fact, for an animal to be amphibious, in the 
sinetest acceptation of the term, it is necessary that it should possess the 
power of respiring under the water like fishes, and on the earth like man— 
none, therefore, of these animals are true amphibia, except, perhaps, the 
siren and the proteus, which possess both lungs in the chest, and external 
tills. Frogs, toads, and salamanders, when in the tadpole state, are pro- 
vided only with gills, which respire the water, and, accordingly, in this 
tadpole state, they cannot live out of the liquid element. When they 

ome perfect animals the gills disappear, and they breathe by lungs ; 
Consequently, they are then obliged to respire the air, and would perish by 


suffocation under water, were they forced to remain submerged for too long 
a period of time.’—p, 22, 


In their bony system, in the arrangement of their brain, in the 
—_ of their senses, and in the structure with which they are 
SO. TI, I «£ 
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endowed fur breathing and digestion, the reptiles bear a striki 
analogy to the superior classes of animals; but there the nn 
blance stops. The blood, which in all other animals must receive 
in the lungs a renewed suppl of oxygen, presents itself ye 
partially in the lungs of reptiles ; and hence we find, in genera 
that life in their bodies is exceedingly languid, and the surface of 
the bodies themselves remarkably cold. 


‘They seem, for the most part, to vegetate rather than live; to be insensibje 
of a wound, and even scarcely to discoverany considerable degree of anguish 
when cut in pieces. Their organization very speedily renews many 
such as the tail or toes, when they have been removed. As these animals 
have but very little cerebellum in proportion to their size, and a brain com. 
posed of but six small tubercles, their existence is not so absolutely con- 
centrated in their head as ours. It seems rather to be attached to their 
spinal marrow, and to be more generally disseminated throughout their 
body. A tortoise has been known to live for eighteen days after the brain 
was removed, still walking about, but groping its way, for its eyes were 
closed, and the power of vision lost in consequence of the cutting of the 
optic nerves. A salamander has lived several months although decapitated 
by means of a ligature fastened tightly round the neck. The heart of a 
viper, when plucked out, will beat and contract on being pricked, for the 
space of forty hours.’—pp. 23—24. 

. - * + * * 
‘The system of respiration in reptiles is the principal character which 
separates them from all other animals, and exercises the most powerful 
influence over all the parts of their organization. In organized bodies 
there are certain general modes of conformation which necessitate a mul- 
titude of particular conformations. Thus, for example, the animal whose 
stomach is found to digest flesh, must be furnished with teeth proper for 
tearing it, robust muscles for vanquishing his prey, agile limbs for over- 
taking it, &c. In like manner, the external organs of every being are all 
in relation to the wants of the internal organs; the latter must, therefore, 
be investigated, if we want to ascertain the cause which determines the 
conformation of the former.'—pp. 24—25. 
* * * * * * * 

‘There is one very singular property in the reptile races, which has 
been noticed in the text. This is the power of reproducing certain parts, 
such as the tail, feet, &c. when they have been lost. This fact is partl- 
cularly demonstrated in salamanders and lizards, and was known as long 
ago as the time of Aristotle. They are also, as has before been hinted, 
remarkable for their extreme tenacity of life, and the long duration of their 
fibrous irritability after life is extinguished. 4 

‘The weakness of respiration diminishes the activity of the nutritive 
system in reptiles, because the one is always in relation with the other. 
Accordingly, these animals eat but little, and digest slowly. 

‘The small quantity which reptiles eat, is another reason for the slow- 
ness of their growth, and the length of their existence ; and the s? 
character is also connected with the inactivity of their senses. Their 
organs of sensation seem scarcely developed. Their touch is very obtuse, 
in consequence of the density and hardness of their skin. Their sense 0 
taste cannot be otherwise than dull, because the tongue is either 
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or covered with a thick and viscous humour. The smallness of 
the organs of smelling, indicates the weakness of that sense. That of 
bearing appears to be less imperfect, though its organ in reptiles is desti- 
tute of many useful parts, such as the cochlea, the conch, and the 
meatus externus. Even the tympanum is usually covered with skin, 
wales, or muscles. Sight is the most perfect sense in reptiles. They 
have, for the most part, very large eyes, a contractile pupil, like that of 
cals, (especially the geckos, which appear to see clearly by night,) and a 
nictitating membrane, the same as in birds. ‘This indicates a great sensi- 
bility in this organ in these two classes of animals, and the necessity under 
sbich they labour of having the intensity of the light moderated in its 
action on their eyes. Nevertheless, the Cacixia, a genus of serpents 
approaching the batracians, have excessively small eyes concealed under 
the skin. The brain of reptiles is remarkably small, and does not even 
completely fill the cavity of the craninm, though that is far from being 
capacious.'—pp. 27—28. 

+ * * * * . 

‘It is at the period of reproduction that the voices of reptiles are chiefly 
to be heard, which vary very considerably. The crocodiles, but more 
particularly the caymans of America, are said to howl loudly. The hissing 
of serpents and the croaking of frogs are well known, A traveller towards 
the desert shores of the Caspian and the Volga, would imagine that he 
heard of asudden, in the evening, a joyous assembly of men and women 
laughing heartily. He approaches; the inextinguishable laughter re- 
doubles among the rocks, and, to his astonishment, he finds that it 
proceeds from an assembly of enormous black toads celebrating their nup- 
tial orgies. Certain species of America imitate the sound of a funeral bell 
tolling during the night, and others the rattling noise of cymbals. 

‘Though reptiles never sit upon their eggs, it does not appear that the 
wotiment of maternity is altogether non-existent among these animals. 
There are serpents (and those are particularly the venomous species) 
which retain their eggs in their oviducts longer than other animals of 
their kind. These eggs disclose within, and the young ones come out 
dive. These animals produce in smaller number than those reptiles which 
ay their eggs. It is said that the female crocodile lays its eggs on a bed 
of rushes and sand, and that she covers them with a second and a third 
umilar bed, with other layers of eggs, to conceal them from the watchful 
chneumon. The serpents heap up theirs in some hole exposed to the sun. 
Small lizards have been observed carefully carrying their eggs in the mouth 
lo warmer places, more favourable for the seclusion of the young. But 
the young, once disclosed, have nothing more to expect from the mother. 
She has no milk to offer them—she takes no care to provide them with 
tounshment of any kind; still, even if a great number of these young 
should perish, there is no fear of the extinction of the species, nature 
taving made a sufficient provision against that in the excess of their 
lecundity.’—pp. 4243. 


The class of Reptiles being divided into four orders, each is 
described, at length, in succession. The first order, the Chelonia, 
ot the Tortoise, includes the Turtle, of the varieties of which we 

Ye some very curious information from the pen of Mr. Griffith. 

252 
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‘It is in the month of April that the females deposit their eggs in a 
place on the shore. They first of all, without ever being accompanied 
the males, seek out a convenient situation, quitting the water after man 
precautions after the setting of the sun, but return immediately to the sea 
on the slightest disturbance. If this is not the case, they proceed above 
the line of the highest tide, excavate the sand with their fins, and, after 
having made a hole of about two feet deep and two wide, formed like q 
reversed cone, they deposit their eggs there, sometimes to the number of 
one hundred in a single night. During this labour nothing can disturh 
them or distract their attention. At such times, they are taken with great 
facility. 

‘In this manner, they lay three successive sets of eggs—an interval of 
fourteen days or three weeks elapsing between each set. They return to 
the sea, after having covered their eggs with sand. 

‘We are told by Pére Labat, that on the coast of Africa a single one 
of these tortoises will produce two hundred and fifty eggs, and even more. 

‘The young are excluded generally in about three weeks, though some 
little variation will take place according to latitude, and the temperature 
of the atmosphere. The accounts of authors, however, on this subject, 
cannot be implicitly relied on, as they abound in contradictions, though 
the above may be considered the average time. 

‘ The eggs are round, two or three inches in diameter, and enveloped ina 
soft membrane, not unlike moistened parchment. Their albuminous part 
does not coagulate in the fire, but the yoke hardens very well. 

‘ These eggs are excellent eating, and in great estimation. 

‘ With the very young turtles, the carapace is covered with a white and 
transparent skin, which grows brown by degrees, forms transverse wrinkles, 
then thickens, and finally is divided into scaly plates. 

‘ Dampier has remarked, that towards the season of laying, the greater 
number of these turtles remove for two or three months from the latitudes 
where they habitually reside. They proceed to deposit their eggs at some 
distance from their usual domicile, and then abandon them. In this 
voyage the male follows the female, and does not quit her until their 
return. It is believed that during the whole time of their absence they eat 
nothing ; it is certain they are extremely lean when they do return, espe- 
cially the male. The same traveller adds, that they are accompanied in 
their route by sharks and an infinite number of other fishes. 

‘The places most remarkable for the deposition of eggs by the testudo 
mydas, are the Alligator Islands, in the sea of the Antilles, and that of 
Ascension, in the middle of the Equinoxial Atlantic Ocean. They arrive 
at the former from the end of April to the month of September, and nove 
of them can have travelled less than forty or a hundred leagues, for such 
is the distance from their nearest puints of departure, which are the little 
isles southward of Cuba. Those which proceed to Ascension Island 
cannot have travelled less than three hundred leagues, whether they come 
from Africa or America. 

‘An innumerable quantity of these turtles are found in the channels 
between the Gallapago Islands and the Equinoxial Ocean. They proceed 
to the coasts of America to deposit their eggs—a distance, at the least, of 
one hundred and forty leagues. 


‘In consequence of all this we may believe, that the same instinct 
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yhich leads the young turtles to enter the sea the moment they are born, 
, fact noticed in our general observations on the order, also conducts them 
o the latitudes inhabited by their mothers, where they find an abundant 
supply of food. Another consequence of the fact which we have described, 
« the circumstance of these tortoises having been met by travellers in the 
igh seas at seven or eight hundred leagues of distance from any land 
whatsoever. 

‘This animal may be considered as one of the most useful productions 
of equatorial climates. On distant shores it furnishes to navigators an 
iment equally agreeable, abundant, and salutiferous, and an assured 
remedy against the ravages of the scurvy. 

‘The flesh and broth of turtle are recommended in a number of morbid 
affections, as in consumption of the lungs, inveterate syphilis, and a 
variety of cutaneous affections. 

‘The fat is often of a deep green, but it is very finely flavoured. Leguat 
informs us that, in the Island Rodriguez, the fat of the tortoises there is 
» highly coloured, that people were at first afraid to eat it, and that it 
communicates to the urine the tint of emerald. 

‘The turtles of Batavia are not in much estimation. In Cook’s Voyages 
we learn, that those of the river Endeavour, in New Holland, are very 
zood. There is more or less a musky flavour about the green turtles, 
according to the season in which they are caught. 

‘It would appear that, under certain circumstances, and in certain 
latitudes, these animals possess pernicious qualities. At the time of the 
voyage of Commodore Anson, in 1740, the Spaniards and Americans of 
the western coasts of Mexico, near Panama, regarded their flesh as 
poisonous. Queere, whether the species of which we are now writing was 
the one which they thus stigmatized ? 

‘Be this as it may, it is certain that in the European colonies, in the 
Antilles, and at the Isle of France, they are in the highest estimation. 
In Jamaica they are even preserved in parks; and their flesh is sold in the 
shops at a less price than that of beef and mutton. 

‘From this last island, in particular, is our turtle-eating metropolis 
upplied with immense quantities of this luxurious food. It would be 
quite superfluous to descant on the enthusiastic veneration in which turtle- 
up is held by our wealthy and discerning fellow citizens. —pp. 82—85. 


‘The next order is that of the Sauria, to which belongs the 
dwision of the Dragons. For the following interesting expla- 
nations, we are again indebted to our English editor: 

‘To no word, perhaps, are attached ideas more extraordinary, and of 
greater antiquity, than to that of dragon. In all ages, and almost in all 
countries, the terrified imaginations of certain timid men, the fantastic no- 
lous emanating from disordered brains, or the interested efforts of charla- 
‘anism and superstition, have produced a belief in the existence of fabulous 
beings, of monstrous forms and redoubtable ferocity, of supernatural force 
ind address, who were accustomed to carry trouble and devastation into 
“nlite provinces, to guard the entrance to consecrated places, or to watch 
over the security of hidden treasures which had been confided to their care. 

We open the books, ia which are preserved the traditions of the earlier 
‘gts of the world, if we survey the heroic history of Greece, or the Roman 
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Fasti, if we consult that of the people who to the middle age covered the 
soil of Germany and Gaul, if we listen to the recitals of travellers, the same 
tales of mystery and marvel greet our eyes in every page, and echo in our 
ears at every instant.’ 

‘We find the dragon, consecrated by the religion of the earliest people, 
become the object of their mythology. ‘* Rendered celebrated,” says the 
eloquent Lacépéde, ‘‘ by the songs of Greece and Rome ; the principal or- 
nament of pious fables imagined in more recent times; conquered by heroes, 
and even by youthful heroines, who were contending for a divine law: 
adopted by a second mythology which placed the fairies on the throne of 
the enchantresses of old ; become the emblem of the splendid actions of 
valiant knights,—he has enlivened modern, as he animated ancient poetry. 

‘** Proclaimed by the severe voice of history, every where described, 
every where celebrated, every where dreaded; exhibited under all forms, 
always clothed with tremendous power, and immolating his victims bya 
single glance ; transporting himself through the midst of the clouds with 
the rapidity of lightning; dissipating the darkness of night, by the terrific 
splendour of his glaring eyes ; uniting the agility of the eagle, the strength 
of the lion, the magnitude of the giant serpent ; sometimes presented under 
a human figure, endowed with an intelligence almost divine, and adored 
even in our own days in the great empires of the east—the dragon, in short, 
has been all in all, and every where to be found except in nature.” 

‘Such were the dragons, some of which were winged, and vomited 
flames, while others were deprived of feet; such were those which Pliny 
has asserted to exist in Ethiopia and in the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas; 
which Strabo pointed out in Spain; which according to Herodotus copu- 
lated by the head ; which Elian assures us were the sworn enemies of the 
eagle ; which Aristotle informs us poisoned the air with their breath ; and 
respecting which, Gesner, Micander, Aldrovandus, Nieremberg, Jonston, 
Charles Owen, and a crowd of other writers have put forth so many lying 
fables. We are now forced to deny the reality of their existence, and leave 
them to the embellishment of the images of romantic poetry. In our days 
nothing of the kind is to be seen. The progress of intelligence banishing 
the phantoms, dissipating the clouds which disturbed the imagination, 
destroying without mercy the innumerable errors connected with philoso- 
phical absurdity and religious prejudice, has driven the dragons to take 
reluge among nations not yet visited by the light of civilization. — 
pp. 217—219. 

» 


* * * ° 

‘ All the dragons are very harmless animals, of a small size, living in the 
bosom of the forests which cover some of the burning regions of Africa, 
and a portion of the great islands of the Indian ocean, particularly Java 
and Sumatra. In these deserted places they pursue the insect tribes with 
dexterity and quickness, and may be almost said to take them on the wing. 
They rarely descend to the earth, on which they crawl with difficulty. 
They always couple on the branches of trees, and the females deposit their 
eggs in the hollows of trees exposed to the south. Such is the report made 
by Van Ernest, a Dutch naturalist, to M. Daudin. ; 

‘It would appear, according to the observation of M. Palisat de Beau- 
vois, that the dragons are amphibious reptiles. This philosopher remark 
one of them, among several, in the kingdom of Benin, which he was 
unable to procure, because the animal was swimming in a river. 
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‘These reptiles belong exclusively to Africa and Asia. Seba has led 
naturalists into an error by saying that they are to be found in South 
jmenca. The contrary is now clearly proved.’—pp. 221, 222. 


Of the Cameleon, also included in the order Sauria, we have the 
following interesting account. 

‘The cameleon would never have attracted the attention of those who 
confine their observation to the most prominent objects of the animal 
iogdom, if the faculty of presenting, according to its different states, 
colours more or less varied, had not rendered it celebrated for so long a 

riod. 

x These colours, in fact, change with equal frequency and rapidity, but 
it is by no means true, that they are determined by those of surrounding 
objects. Their shades depend on the volition of the animal, on the state 
of its feelings, on its good or bad health, and are besides, subordinate to 
climate, to age, and to sex. 

‘It was believed, in the time of Pliny, that no animal was so timid as 
the cameleon ; and, in fact, not having, as we have observed, any means of 
defence, and being unable to secure its safety by flight, it must frequently 
experience internal fears and agitations more or less considerable. Its 
epidermis is transparent ; its skin is yellow, and its blood of a very lively 
violet blue. From this it results, that when any passion or impression 
causes a greater quantity of blood to pass from the heart to the surface of 
the skin, and to the extremities, the mixture of blue, violet, and yellow, 
produces, more or less, a number of different shades. Accordingly, in its 
natural state, when it is free and experiences no inquietude, its colour is a 
fine green, with the exception of some parts, which present a shade of 
reddish brown or greyish white. When in anger its colour passes to a dee 
blue green, to a yellow green, and to a grey, more or less blackish. If it 
is unwell, its colour becomes yellowish grey, or that sort of yellow which 
we see in dead leaves. Such is the colour of almost all the cameleons 
rhich are brought into cold countries, and all of which very speedily die. 
In general, the colours of the cameleons are so much the more lively and 
variable as the weather is warmer, and as the sun shines with greater bril- 
liancy. All these colours grow weaker during the night. Such are the 
observations made by Opsonville and Golberry, and which have been re- 
peatedly verified on an animal of the same family, but of a different genus, 
by M. Bosc. This was the Lacerta Bullaris, which is equally of a clear 
green in its natural state in warm weather, and which changes at will, and 
ery rapidly, to a black green, to a yellow green, to grey, and to brown, 
according as it is affected by strange objects which have the power of agi- 
lating it. In cold weather it is of a grey colour, shaded with brown in 
some parts, and it has no longer the faculty of varying its tints, because its 

can no longer come to the surface of its skin to modify the yellow 
by which it is coloured. During the winter, in this country, and in France, 
ihe same is positively the case with the cameleons. 

‘The cameleon possesses another property which merits a particular 
‘samination. It can inflate at will the different parts of its body, so as 
Considerably to increase its entire volume. This, in all probability, with its 
colour resembling the leaves among which it dwells, are the only feeble 
means of defence vouchsafed to it o Nature, who appears in all else to 


ve been a step dame to this harmless animal.’ —pp. 235—237. 
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Animal Kingdom— Reptites. 


In the account of the third order—the Ophidia or Serpents, w. 
find a copious, a learned and a most interesting description of the 
anatomy, the functions, the singular powers and characters of this 
very remarkable division of the reptile race. We must confine 
ourselves to the description of the general habits of the serpents, 


‘ All the serpents live on animal substances, and digest slowly in conse. 
quence of the weakness of their membraneous stomach. Accordingly they 
eat but seldom, especially during the season of cold; one repast suffices 
them for many weeks, and they never drink, for their thick and scaly skin 
permits transpiration with great difficulty, : 

‘In our European climates they pass the winter in a state of lethargy, 
In the rigorous months, while overwhelmed in this death-like sleep, they 
remain concealed in holes in the earth, coiled up, and many of them 
entwined together, until they are awakened by the genial temperature of 
the returning spring, and restored to perfect vitality by the re-animating 
influence of the sun. 

‘ At this time they change their epidermis, for these animals undergo a 
moulting every year, from the effect of which the most external of their 
teguments dries up, splits, detaches into strips, or even comes off in a 
single piece, preserving the form of the body. 

‘ The serpents very seldom attack man without provocation ; on the con- 
trary, they usually appear to dread his presence. Although cunning, they 
are timid and fearful, apparently mild in their manners, and patient or 
quiescent to excess, 

‘ Their spontaneous movement from one place to another is rather slow, 
in consequence of their complete want of limbs; but by rolling on them- 
selves, the head being elevated above the ground, and the body let go sud- 
denly, after the manner of a spring, they can dart vccasionally a consider- 
able distance, and with much force, from the place which they occupied 
with their circumvolutions, 

‘ Twisted round a tree, the boa, or the python, of enormous length and 
prodigious force, awaits in ambuscade the arrival of its fated victim, which 
it immediately envelopes in its tortuous folds, and strangles in its mur- 
derous embrace. The smaller serpents climb up trees in search of birds, 
which they devour even on the nest. 

‘ It has been almost universally believed that by certain special emana- 
tions, by the fear which they inspire, or even by a sort of magnetic or 
magic power, the serpents can stupify and fascinate the prey which theyare 
desirous to obtain. Pliny attributed this kind of asphyzia, to a nauseous 
vapour proceeding from these animals; an opinion which seems to receive 
confirmation from the facility with which, by the assistance of smell alone, 
the negroes and native Indians can discover serpents in the savannahs of 
America. Count de Lacépéde seems inclined to adopt this notion in his 
History of Serpents. ne 

‘P. Kalm assures us, that being fixedly regarded by a serpent hissing, 
and darting its forked tongue out of its mouth, the squirrels are, as it were, 
constrained to fall from the summit of the trees into the mouth of the 
reptile, which swallows them up. According to the report of many tra- 
vellers, one would think that by the effect of some charm, the durissus and 
boiquira, those redoubtable rulers of the steppes of America, possess the 
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wwer of forcing their prey to fall in their mouths. At their aspect, it is 
said that hares, rats, frogs and other reptiles seem petrified with terror, and 
far from attempting to fly, will precipitate themselves upon the fate which 
ywaits them. Even at a sufficient distance for escape, they are paralyzed 
by the sight of their tremendous foe, and deprived of all their faculties in a 
sanner that appears wholly supernatural.’—pp. 310—312. 
* * * . e 

‘[t is but rarely that the serpents will attack man without being highly 
provoked to do so, and we may observe here, that their poison is more 
subtile and active in proportion to the heat of the climate which they in- 
habit. The hot and humid steppes and savannahs of Asia and America, 
and the burning sky of the African deserts, seem by far the best suited to 
the multiplication and development of these reptiles. Only fifteen or 
sixteen of their species inhabit Europe, while Russel has described forty- 
three merely for the coasts of Bengal and Coromandel, Equatorial 
America, scorched by the burning rays of the sun, and incessantly watered 
by those immense rivers which roll the tribute of their waves towards its 
eastern boundaries, furnishes, of itself alone, according to the observation 
of M. de Humboldt, one hundred and fifteen species, out of three hun- 
dred and twenty which have been described in the ophidian order. In the 
provinces which it contains, the earth, peculiarly lavish in the support of 
poisonous weeds and hurtful animals, has peopled with impure and danger- 
ous reptiles the inundated morasses, and yet untrodden forests of these 
mighty regions. ‘They swarm in Surinam, in French Guiana, in Peru, in 
Brazil, in the neighbourhood of the Lower Orinoco, in Nicaragua, Pa- 
nama, and Cassiquiare. Twice a year they lay an immense number of 
eggs, and are so excessively abundant, that when the natives set fire to 
the brush-wood, &c. with which the country is covered, whole armies, as 
it were, of formidable serpents, sally forth in all directions in crowded ranks, 
to the number of thirty or forty thousand at a time, putting all to flight 
before them. But in colder climates a few individuals only are found scat- 
tered over a large extent of territory. They begin to be rare enough in 
Germany and Russia, still more so towards Siberia, and totally disappear 
as we approach the polar regions. Neither are they ever found upon high 
mountains, beyond an elevation of five or six thousand feet, as has been 
observed on the ridge of the Cordilleras, on the platforms of Santa-Fe de 
Bogota, on the Andes, at Antisana and Pichincha. 

‘ But among all the known serpents, there is scarcely one-sixth, or one- 
fifth part of them, that may be considered of a really dangerous character. 
Among the forty-three species of the East Indies, described by Russel, 
seven alone are to be feared; and in the enumeration of the ophidians 
which were known in his time, by Daudin, there were eighty venomous 
species, and two hundred and thirty-three not venomous. In America, 
one race alone in five, and one in four in Europe, are redoubtable for 
their poison. The others are innocent animals, which creep upon the sur- 
face of the earth.’—pp. 313—314. 


The fourth and last order of the class Reptilia, is entitled Batra- 
cha, and includes fro s, toads, salamanders, sirens, &c. Their 
vatural history is by fat the most singular even of the reptiles. 
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The following particulars of the infancy and maturity of the 
common frog, ate extremely curious. 


‘ The batracians proceed from eggs which have a membraneous eny 
and which must remain in the water before the young can be excluded, 
The animal which proceeds from this egg has the form and structure of a 
fish. It has no feet, and its body is terminated by a very long and 
compressed tail formed like a fin; it is then named a tadpole. On this 
subject it is indispensable that we should enlarge a little on the observations 
of the text. 

‘ The tadpole then is a young batracian, from the moment in which it 
issues from the egg, until, after various metamorphoses, it passes to the 
adult state, without preserving either its form, structure, or even its mode 
of living. 

‘ When we examine the different periods of its evolution in the eggs of 
frogs, (which of all the eggs of reptiles have been the most carefnil 
studied, as to the development of germs) we find that during the three 
or four days which follow the fecundation, the tadpole is nothing but 
a kidney-formed mass of small granulations. Towards the middle of the 
fourth day, these little grains are confounded one with the other: the 
embryo becomes distinct. It is divided by a contraction into two parts, 
one of which comprehends the head and thorax, the other the abdomen 
and tail. It is immersed in a fluid, which Swammerdam has compared 
to that of the amnios. 

* Moreover, according to the same observer, we then perceive in the eggs 
in question, an allantois, a chorion, an amnios, and umbilical vessels. 

* During the fifth day, the embryo increases a little, and towards the 
evening of the sixth, we see besides the head, thorax, abdomen and tail, 
a gill appear on each side of the neck, and answer the purpose of respira- 
oa for the little animal, of swimming, and reposing itself in the glairy 
fluid. 

‘ In the course of the seventh, and at the commencement of the eighth 
day, the foetus successively leave the albuminous fluid of the milt; and 
from thence until the thirteenth day they exhibit no change of form, and 
merely augment in volume. 

* On coming out of the egg the little batracian is blind and without feet. 
It has a tail even in the anourous species of frogs and toads; it respires 
by gills; it has a large and globulous belly ; its intestines are excessively 
long. It lives solely on vegetable substances, with the exception, accord- 
ing to M. Dumeril, of the obstetric toad. 

‘This is the state in which it is named by us tadpole, a word which 
literally signifies the young of atoad. The French call it tetard, from tete, 
(head,) in consequence of the volume of the anterior part of the body. 
At this time it inhabits the water as a matter of necessity. 

‘ But it soon changes its skin; its eyes begin to shew themselves. First 
its two hinder feet, then the fore-feet appear on the sides of the trunk, and 
finally, the fall of the tail is speedily followed by the loss of the gills, 
while at the same time the digestive canal looses much of its dimensions. 

‘Then the animal respires the atmostpheric air, and acquires the 


form which it is destined to preserve for the rest of its existence. — PP- 
415—417. 
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As materials of human natriment, frogs have been occasionally 
employed. Whether or not the Romans used them as food, we 
have no authority for deciding. In modern Europe they have been 
considered as a great luxury at our tables. All parts of these 
reptiles, except the skin and entrails, are commonly eaten in Ger- 
many, whilst in France the hinder quarters, we believe, are the only 

tions that it is considered proper or useful to dress. 

After a description of the anatomical peculiarities of the sala- 
nander, Mr. Griffith furnishes the following details with respect to 
its habits. 


‘It takes up its abode in the humid earth, in the tufted woods of high 
mountains, in ditches and shady places, under stones and the roots of trees, 
in hedges, by the banks of streams, in subterraneous caverns, and ruined 
buildings. Though generally feared, it is by no means dangerous. The 
milky fluid which exudes from its skin, and which it sometimes shoots to 
the distance of several inches, though nauseous, acrid, and, according to 
Gesner, even depilatory, is fatal only to very small animals. This hu- 
mour, however, doubtless was the cause of a general proscription of the 
salamander, According to Pliny, by infecting with its poison all the vege- 
tables of a vast extent of territory, this reptile could produce death to en- 
ure nations. 

‘It is almost unnecessary to repeat now, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the story of this animal being able to resist the action of 
fire. 

‘If the salamander be struck, it raises its tail, and seems affected by 
catalepsy. It seldom quits the hole where it makes its habitual residence. 
It passes its life in general under ground. During summer, it dreads the 
heat of the sun, and seldom ventures forth, except in rainy seasons, or by 
night. Its walk is slow and heavy. It is stupid, and totally destitute of 
courage, never braving danger, as has been pretended. It is true, indeed, 
that it does not seem to perceive the approach of peril, against which it 
advances blindly, without deviating from its route; but this is mere stupi- 
dity, not courage. 

‘It lives on flies, worms, young snails, scarabei, earth-worms, &c. It 
also eats humus. 

‘Though very tenacious of life, it falls rapidly into convulsions, if it be 
steeped in vinegar, or sprinkled with salt. 

‘The perceptive powers of this reptile seem to be remarkably dull. It 
shows no dread of the presence of man, or of animals stronger than itself. 
Other animals, however, seem to have an instinctive horror of it. Its bite 
is perfectly harmless, though Matthioli has declared it to be equally mor- 
tal with that of the viper—an atrocious absurdity. 

‘The salamander utters no cry. On being thrown into the water, it 
ines immediately to get out again, and comes every moment to the surface 
to respire. When on the ground, it frequently rolls itself into a spiral. 

‘ It appears, according to the authority of Gesner, that in countries too 
much elevated in latitude, the salamanders pass the winter in a sort of 
burrow under ground, where numbers of them are to be found, assembled, 
and intertwisted together. ' 

‘The salamander, like the viper, is oviparous. The eggs open in the 
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oviducts, and the young come forth fully formed. ‘The latter, whose tail 
is compressed vertically, are folded in two, to the number of from eight to 
twenty in the five oviducts, where they are nourished by a peculiar Quid 
and from which they do not come until they have gone through all their 
metamorphoses,—that is, have lost their gills, and acquired their feet. Then 
they are deposited near marshes, to the number of forty, and even some. 
times fifty at a time. Their colour is an uniform black.’—pp, 47)~ 
473. 


This description respects the terrestrial salamander, there being 
also the aquatic salamander, which differs in its conformation from 
the first only in having a form of tail that is better calculated for 
an inhabitant of the waters. 

Such is the nature of the interesting poenamnene, whose intelli- 
gible and eloquent description, occupies the pages of these volumes. 
To the comparative anatomist they attord the indispensable mate- 
rials for the pursuit of his particular department of study—but to 
the enthusiastic worshipper of nature, they must prove invaluable, 
as embracing not merely the details of the most interesting 
branches of natural science, in the best attested and most authentic 
form, but as explaining those details in a manner the best calcu- 
lated to win the mind over to the contemplation of such objects, 
and to stimulate it to a closer and more extended investigation of 
their details. | 

We should be guilty of great injustice if we did not allude to 
the numerous plates which adorn the work, and which, represent- 
ing in several instances new species, and, we believe, in all cases 
being immediate copies from nature, bear the impress of the most 
refined degree of art. 





Anr. VIIL—Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
James Currie, M.D., F.R.S., of Liverpool, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, London Medical Society, &c. Se. 
Edited by his Son, William Wallace Currie. In two volumes. 8vo. 
London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1831. 


Tne life of such a man as Dr. Currie, the sphere of whose useful- 
ness was contracted not less by the circumstances in which he was 
ett during his life, than by the moderate share of talents which 
1e possessed, can never be held up to the contemplation of men for 
any more exalted purpose than as the exemplary one of a good cit!- 
zen. He cannot, indeed, be aliowed to belong to that order of supe- 
rior beings whose memories are borne to the remotest ends of the 
human community, by the practical benefits which they derived from 
his genius and exertions. Stil it is enough of eulogy for Dr. Currie 
to say that he made one of that permanent confederacy of useful 
men, who by their silent, but persevering endeavours, from time to 
time, are so peculiarly instrumental in bringing about those sure, 
although tedious, ameliorations, which constitute so many brilliant 
epochs in the progress of society. 
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Dr. Currie was born at the manse of Kirkpartrick-Fleming, in 
Annandale, Scotland, on the 31st of May, 1756. At an early age, 
partaking of the spirit of enterprize that spread itself at the time 
amonyst his countrymen, he embarked for North America, ina 
wercantiie employment. Here he remained until the era of the 
commencement of that glorious revolt which terminated in the in- 
dependence of the United States, when he found it necessary to 
return to his own country. He devoted himself to the medical 
profession, and in process of time, aspired to the appointment of 
physician to a military expedition which was about to sail for 
Jamaica. On his journey to the metropolis, we are told that he 
visited Dumfriesshire, where he met with an encounter, of which 
we find the following description in his journal. 


‘One Sunday evening in the summer of the year 1780, being on a 
visit to Sir William Maxwell, I was tempted by the fineness of the 
weather to take a solitary walk. The evening was still, the whole country 
was silent, and the calmness and serenity of the surrounding objects dif- 
fused a pleasing tranquillity over my mind. Leaving the house, I bent 
my steps towards the Kirtle, whose waters were beautifully irradiated by 
the beams of the setting sun; and advancing up along its banks in deep 
meditation, I was insensibly led into the bosom of a thick forest. Pur- 
suing my course, | was struck with the appearance of a churchyard sur- 
rounded by very lofty elms, inhabited by a flock of rooks, whose cawing 
interrupted at times the solitary stillness of the scene. On examination, 
I could discover the ruins of a church, long gone to decay. After wan- 
dering some time among the tomb-stones, | entered a small chapel, by 
a flight of stairs, which I found was built over the burial-place of the 
family of Springkell. I had just light enough to discover the family 
escutcheon, which hung on the walls. As I returned towards the door, 
| heard a very uncommon noise; and when I got to the top of the stairs, 
Ilsawa human figure sitting between two graves, covered almost over 
with long grass, and bending its eye upon me with an expression of coun- 
tenance that had in it nothing earthly. The complete silence and solitude 
of the place—the solemnity of the surrounding objects, heightened by the 
gloom of evening,—conspired with the sudden appearance of the spectre 
to shake my nerves in every fibre. I stood gazing with astonishment and 
error; when this apparition, suddenly springing up with a hideous laugh, 
assumed the form of a woman half naked, and, bounding lightly over the 
graves, was soon hid in the surrounding wood. My heart sank with dis- 
may, and it was several minutes before I could recover my recollection. 
Iretraced my way with hurried steps along the river—the fearful vision 
still present to my imagination—and arrived, breathless and terrified, at 
the mansion of Springkell. Here I soon discovered that the cause of my 
aright was a poor unhappy maniac, known by the name of Susanna, who 
ranged through the country uncontrolled, and was known to take up her 
uightly residence in the neighbouring woods.”—vol. 1. pp. 53—54. 


Being disappointed in procuring the expected situation, Currie 
proceeded from London to Liverpool, which town he resolved on 
waking his permanent residence. Here he appears to have been 
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very successful, both in medicine and literature, and as a natural 
consequence of this improvement in his circumstances, he took to 
himself a wife, in the person of a Miss Wallace, who, though born 
in Ireland, is with a very legitimate pride of pedigree, represented 
to be a descendant of the immortal Scotsman of that name. To 
his honour, Dr. Currie vindicated, with becoming zeal, the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade; and his sincerity in advocating the cause of 
humanity on the occasion will readily be admitted, when it is 
remembered, that by adopting this course, he placed himself in 
immediate opposition to the leading men in Liverpool, on whose 
favourable opinion depended in a great measure his professional 
success. Dr. Currie maintained with the venerable Roscoe, during 
his life, a most affectionate degree of intimacy. They were even 
more than once associated in the same literary labour, and were 
equally, for a time, the objects of curiosity to the strangers who 
visited Liverpool, and had time to go in quest of its lions. The 
Doctor took also a most active part in seconding the efforts of the 
Dissenters, who endeavoured in 1790, to remove the obnoxious 
Test and Corporation Laws, the disgrace of which we have only so 
recently seen obliterated. In 1793, Dr. Currie published a 
pamphlet, containing two letters, signed Jasper Wilson, against 
the prolongation of the war with France. This work produced a 
great sensation, and was universally read—but perhaps the best 
criterion of its success was, the alarm which it produced in the 


government, and which prompted them to take measures for coun- 
teracting, if possible, the force of its reasoning on public opinion, 


‘A pamphlet so remarkable was the object of various replies; no less 
than five..none of which were much read; for the rapid succession of 
the events prophesied by Jasper Wilson confuted his antagonists before 
they could be reasoned with. Of these answers, the most popular, com- 

in the manner and spirit of a gentleman, was that of Mr. Vansittart 
(now Lord Bexley), who, it was stated at the time, was summoned from 
the country for the purpose of writing it. If superior, as it was considered 
to be, in the commercial argument, it may be fairly pronounced to fall 
far behind in the discussion of the general question. At length, i 
February, 17S4, came out an answer by Mr. George Chalmers, chief 
clerk of the office of Trade and Plantations, of which Lord Hawkesbury 
(afterwards Earl of Liverpool) was President, in the form of a dedication 
to a new edition of the author's “ Estimate of the comparative Strength of 
Great Britain;” which was in tone, offensively course and vulgar, and 
in manner, impertinently and unwarrantably familiar. The Letter 
Jasper Wilson was, in itself, strictly constitutional and decorous, beth 
in language and in spirit. While it deprecated the war, it breathed what 
the author sincerely felt—an ardent attachment to his country, and vene- 
ration for the British constitution. Here, then, it was invulnerable, how- 
ever fallacious its reasonings, or misdirected its object, might be thought. 
But the * ang pursued by Mr. Chalmers tended to deprive it of this advan- 
tage. Not satisfied with unceremoniously, and without previous notice, 
addressing his dedication to Dr. Currie by name, as the author of Jaspe’ 
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Wilson, he affected a personal intimacy with him, and an acquaintance 
with his sentiments, which had never in the slightest degree existed. He 
then proceeded to insinuate, on the strength of this acquaintance, in lan- 

age that could not be mistaken, that the opinions ex in the 
~ of Jasper Wilson were the very reverse of the real sentiments of 
Dr, Currie. So far, however, from any intimacy existing,—so far from 
Mr. Chalmers having ever been on such terms with him as to possess an 
intimate knowledge, or, indeed, any knowledge at all, of his opinions,— 
the fact is, that Dr, Currie was never in company with Mr. Chalmers but 
wice in his life—each time in a large party; and the last, at his (Dr, 
Currie’s) own table ; nor was there ever a single letter exchanged between 
them. The tendency of this ungenerous artifice in a political opponent 
was evidently to draw down upon Dr. Currie the open displeasure of go- 
vernament; and also to strike a blow at the root of his subsistence, by 
holding him up to public reprehension, in the town where he resided, as 
ahypocrite and an enemy to his country. That the intention of Mr. 
Chalmers was to do this, the writer does not mean to affirm, as it is not 
for one human being to scrutinise the heart of another. It is sufficient 
to add, that the consequences which might have ensued to Dr. Currie in 
his profession did not follow. The good sense and good feeling of the 
community in which he lived, the public confidence in his abilities, 


and his unimpeachable private character, prevented such a result.’— 
vol. 1. pp. 201—203. 


In 1797 Dr. Currie published his valuable ‘“ Medical Reports,” 
in which the use of water by effusion or by draught in fevers, 
was recommended by a variety of cases of its success in such 
complaints. 

The next literary enterprise of the Doctor was his life of Burns, 
for which he prepared himself with a most conscientious determi- 
nation to do as much honour and justice to the memory of the 
bard, as it was possible for him to receive. The correspondence 
between Dr. Currie and several of his Scotch friends on this topic, 
is inserted at considerable length in the first of these volumes, and 
will be found to embrace many very agreeable details by those who 
take a peculiar interest in the fortunes of the Scottish poet. From 
these letters, however, we learn that Currie was all along inspired 
bya strong desire to serve the relations whom Burns left behind 
—and it is further hinted, that an idea of becoming his biographer 
had been entertained by Dugald Stewart. The biographer says— 


‘It was determined that the work should be published by subscription ; 
and Dr, Currie, in addition to that part for which he was more particu- 
larly responsible, undertook to make the necessary arrangements with the 
booksellers and printer, and to superintend the publication. A negotia- 
tion was soon after concluded by him with the London publishers (Messrs. 
Cadell and Davies), who behaved with a liberality very honourable to their 
character; at once agreeing to take upon themselves the risk of the pro- 
mised or expected subscriptions to the intended volumes, and also to 
relieve the widow and family from all anxiety or farther trouble attending 
theit publication. To those persons who were not eye-witnesses, ut 
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would be difficult to convey an idea how much Dr, Currie’s labours were 
increased by the necessity of attention to all these details. Indeed, he 
found himself embarked in an undertaking which consumed much ya- 
luable time, that would have been otherwise employed on subjects con. 
nected with his profession. He was, however, fortunate in finding in 
Mr. John M’Creery, the personai friend of Mr. Roscoe and himself, a 
printer, whose admiration of Burns was ardent. Generous in feeling, 
a lover of literature, and a worshipper of genius, Mr. M’Creery entered 
with enthusiasm on the task. Many unavoidable causes, notwithstanding, 
concurred to retard the appearance of the work, which did not come out 
until May, 1800, nearly four years after the death of Burns, under the 
title of “The Works of Robert Burns; with an Account of his Life, and 
a Criticism on his Writings: to which are prefixed some Observations on 
the Character and Condition of the Scottish Peasantry,” in 4 vols, 
octavo. It was dedicated to his friend, Captain Graham Moore, of the 
Royal Navy. 

‘ The completion of his toilsome task was repaid by general admiration 
of the manner in which it had been executed; and the obtaining 1200/. 
from the booksellers for the family of Burns, amply compensated for many 
a slcepless night and weary hour. Testimonies of approbation poured in 
from every quarter; and his literary reputation became not inferior to his 
character and name as a physician.’ —vol. 1. pp. 293—295. 


No less than eight thousand copies in four successive editions of 
Burns’s life were sold ; and notwithstanding some hints to the con- 
trary, it may be said on the whole that the life is a very just and 
impartial piece of biography. 

Dr. Currie appears to have either formed or assisted in the esta- 
blishment of various institutions for promoting science, or the health 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool. Of his humane and liberal disposi- 
tion, we have already a proof in his active exertions in behalf of 
the relations of Burns. Another is furnished in his benevolent in- 
terference in favour of some French prisoners who had been 
stationed in Liverpool. The patronage of literary merit, however, 
seems to have been the most agreeable exercise of his liberality. 
In one of his letters we have the following notice of Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, then of course a very young, but a very promising poet. 
It is curious that from the same gentleman, Mr. Campbell brought 
an introductory letter addressed to no other person than Mr. 
Scarlett, the late Attorney-General. 


‘ I have a long letter from Campbell—a very fine one. It accompanies 
a beautiful poem, in a style somewhat new,—a dialogue between Lochiel 
and a Highland seer, in which the chieftain is in vain urged not to joi 
Prince Charles Edward.” ; 

‘ Early in this year Dr. Currie had enjoyed the gratification of seeing, 
for the first time, the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” who was Intro- 
duced to him by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Walter Scott, and who passed a 
fortnight under his roof. Ata subsequent period, Mr. Campbell spent 
some time with him also; and he became intimately acquainted with this 
extraordinary young man, in whom he took a strong interest, and of whose 
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renius he felt high admiration. During the remainder of Dr. Curtie’s life 
they corresponded ; and it was with extreme pleasure that he received 
fom Mr. Campbell, some time after his visit, the MS. copy of “« Hohenlin- 
jen.” This was composed, as the Editor believes, in consequence of his 
father's having proposed the measure of “ Bruce’s Address to his Soldiers,” 
which it is written, as a model for the poet's imitation. Of the sublime 
imagery of this celebrated composition (Hohenlinden), Dr. Currie fre- 
quently spoke with admiration. Mr. Campbell sent some of his other 
poems to him from time to time; and the letter enclosing that exquisitely 
pathetic ballad, ‘* Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” reached its intended destina- 


tion on the morning that he, whom it would have so much delighted, had 
ceased to live !—vol. 1. pp. 347, 348. 


Dr. Currie, who seems never to have enjoyed firm health, was 
induced to retire to Bath, from which place he meditated and 
partly carried into execution, the plan of a summer tour. But his 
fatal illness arrested him at Sidmouth, where he breathed his last, in 
\805. His disease proved to be an enlargement of the heart, the 
vessels immediately connected with which showed the commence- 
nent of ossification. His remains are interred in the parish church 
of that town. 


The portrait of Dr. Currie in his proper character of a physi- 
cian, is thus drawn by his son— 


‘Of Dr. Currie’s reputation as a physician, itis not necessary to speak. 
His conduct in the exercise of his profession was, with regard to his 
patients, feeling, liberal, and generous; towards his medical brethren, it 
was distinguished by delicacy and candour. He was decided, without 
arrogance, in delivering his opinion, which he maintained with firmness, 
but with temper. Where he differed from his colleagues it was always 
with respect; and being free from every jealous feeling, he was equally 
ready to adopt their view when convinced of its correctness. The calm- 
ness of his accent, the composure of his look, and an evident sympathy 
with their feelings, the sincerity of which was not to be mistaken, at 
once gained the confidence, and frequently the affection, of his patients. 
He was guarded in his manner and expressions, and neither raised false 
hopes nor unnecessary alarm. His professional reserve, when spoken to 
respecting the situation of those under his care, was greatly to be admired. 
His own case was the subject of his constant observation and experiment, 
pursued with a calm sagacity, that might have been more naturally looked 
‘or, had another been the object of his attention. His knowledge of his 
complaint was accurate ; the opinion which he had expressed when living, 
having been fully confirmed by examination after death. To mitigate the 
‘nordinate action of the heart was his aim in all the remedies to which he 
had recourse; and to the adoption of which, persevered in sometimes 
against the remonstrance of his friends, he believed the prolongation of 
his life for many years to be chiefly owing. He entertained the conviction 
‘iat disease in this organ would prove fatal to him ; and some years pre- 
"ous to his death expressed this opinion to a friend, who noticed him 
breathless from palpitation, and whose hand he placed upon his heart; 
wdding his wish, however, that what he said might not be repeated to his 
‘amily, whom it would unavailingly distress. 
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‘It appears that had his life been spared, he would probably have writ- 
ten upon gout and on ivsanity—diseases to the investigation of which he 
was peculiarly fitted by his philosophical spirit of enquiry and his accuracy 
of observation. To accomplish what he did, under the constant impres- 
sion (which, in the case of a physician, must acquire increasing weight 
with every hour) of the extreme uncertainty of his life, was in itself a 
sustained exertion of moral energy, which deserves our highest admira- 
tion.’ —vol. i. pp. 416—419. 


The second volume embraces a great number of Currie’s letters, 
with an account of his literary and political lucubrations. The latter 
have lost in a great measure their attraction, as being applicable to 
crises in our history which have long since ceased to interest us. 
Amongst the letters are some familiar ones to his son, with the 
ceneral tone of which we have been exceedingly pleased. 


‘I will tell you a story of myself, which, though it happened when I was 
a few months older than you, I remember as fresh as yesterday. 

* At the time I speak of, my father sent me to Dumfries school, and | 
was boarded, as you are now, with the master. The boys, I found, used 
many of them to brag of the consequence, and particularly of the riches, 
of their fathers, and to speak of the large sums allowed them for pocket 
money. As to myself, I had all the indulgence in this respect necessary, 
but very much less than they talked of. I said nothing on the subject. 
Soon after this, one of the lads, who was the greatest boaster of them all, 
observed me with some shillings in my hand, They had been given me to 
buy a new hat (for my father had great confidence in me), and I had taken 
them inadverteatly out of my pocket to look at them. This boy whispered 
among the others that Currie, though he had said nothing about it, had 
more pocket-money than any of them; and this, I found, gave me, asa 
stranger, consequence among them. I delayed buying the hat; and 
though I never said the money was my own, I did not deny it: neither 
did | spend it. 

‘ A few days after this, the boy | speak of came to me, and in a careless 
and confident way asked me to lend him five shiilings, promising to return 
it when he got his quarter’s allowance, which would be in a few days. 
He knew | had the money, and it seemed niggardly to refuse him, espe- 
cially as he supposed it was my own pocket-money ; so I gave it to him. 
But I could never get it from him: and he died some years afterwards in 
my debt. I might have told my father the whole truth, but it was mortify- 
ing; so I resolved to do with my old hat, which was perfectly shabby; and 
when [ went into company, an elder boy, to whom | confessed my situa- 
tion, used to lend me his; and all the boys in the school soon knew the 
whole story, so my mortification was double and treble. However, '! 
cured me.’—vol. ii. pp. 205, 206. 


The practical good sense which prevails in the following passag®, 
loses nothing by the manner in which it is expressed. 


‘ It is often to me a subject of curious, and sometimes of melancholy 
speculation, how much this humble quality (if we may so call it) of atten- 
tion, outstrips in the race of life the most shining talents without It. This 
is true in almost every department, but most strikingly in the department 
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of commerce ; and if you continue to prefer it as your destination, I hope, 
my dear boy, you will lay this observation to heart. You will, perhaps, 
think | am always harping on one string, but it is a most important one ; 
and if | can once impress you with such a conviction on this point as may 
influence your conduct, I shall have little fear of your success in life. It is 
true that, after all, the influence of fortune, as it is called, will affect ever 
man'scondition. ‘“ The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither riches to men of understanding.” The game of life 
las in ita mixture of chance and skill; and the most attentive and the 
most judicious cannot be certain of success. But at the game of whist 
one would not withdraw all attention from the cards, because sometimes 
the four honours shall be so often shuffled into the hands of a blockhead, 
asto give him the victory in despite of his adversary’s wisdom, or his own 
folly.’—vol. ii. pp. 227, 228. 


The anecdote which 1s subjoined, was also communicated by 
Dr. Currie to his son, and no doubt, it will surprise many readers. 


‘A gentleman of a liberal education had, according to the fashion of 
the times, indulged himself, some years ago, in speculations on the im- 
provement of the human race, and the perfectibility of man. By long, 
deep, and solitary meditation on these subjects, his mind became unsettled, 
and his reason gave way. He seemed to himself to want nothing but power 
tomake mankind happy; and at length he became convinced that he had 
aright to that power, The consequence of this rendered it necessary to 
confine him; and about two years afterwards he was removed by his 
frends from the situation in which he was originally fixed, and placed under 
mycare. At the time of which I speak he was become perfectly calm; he 
was on general subjects rational, and on every subject acute; but the ge- 
neral hallucinations were as fixed as ever. In occasional discussions of 
his visionary projects, | had urged, of my own suggestion, the objection, 
that when men became so happy as he proposed to make them, they would 
increase too fast for the limits of the earth. He felt the force of this; and, 
after much meditation, proposed a scheme for enlarging the surface of the 
globe, and a project of an act of parliament for this purpose, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Pitt, very well expressed, and seriously meant, but which, 
it published, would appear satirical and ludicrous in a high degree. Hav- 
ng had occasion to mention his situation to his brother, a man of letters, 
ie proposed that an experiment should be made of putting the quarto 
edition of Malthus’s Essay into his hands; to which I assented. It was 
sen to him last autumn, and he read it with the utmost avidity and 
‘eeming attention. In my visits I did not mention the subject to him, but 
desired the keeper to watch him narrowly. After finishing the perusal, he 
sot pen, ink, and paper, and sat down, seemingly with an intention to 
answer it, Or to write notes upon it. But he did not finish a single sen- 
‘ence, though he began many. He then sat down to read the book again 
loud, and finished this second perusal in a few days, not omitting a single 
word, but stopping at times, and apparently bewildered. I now spoke to 
im, and introduced the subject, but he was sullen and impatient. He 
“came very thoughtful, walked at a great pace in his airing-ground, and 
‘topped occasionally to write, if I may so speak, words, but more fre- 
juently numbers, with a switch in the sand. These he obliterated as I 
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approached him. ‘This continued some days, and he appeared to grow 
less thoughtful; but his mind had taken a melancholy turn. 

‘ One afternoon he retired into his room, on the pretence of drowsiness. 
The keeper called him in a few hours, but he did not answer. He entered, 
and found the sleep he had fallen into was the sleep of death. He had 
‘* shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

‘ At the moment that I write this, his copy of Malthus is in my sight , 
and I cannot look at it but with extreme emotion.’—vol. ii. pp. 249—25), 


A letter to Sir Walter Scott from Dr. Currie, gives an account 
of a melancholy incident connected with Annan water. 


‘ I am glad you have a copy of the old ballad, “ I wish I were where 
Helen lies.” I have seen the tomb of the lover, Fleming, a thousand times, 
Kirkconnell church-yard, and Kirkconnell Lee, the scene of this story, are 
in the parish where I was born, and of which my father was clergyman. 
They are on the banks of the little river Kirtle, my parent stream. | 
hope your verses introduce this sweet stream: if they do not, | 
wish you would make them do it. It is a wizard scenery all round, 
There are, within half a mile, two old towers, inhabited each by a bogle 
or brownie, very active spirits in my younger days, but now seldom 
heard of, as I was told when last in the country. The house of Spring- 
kell, belonging to Sir William Maxwell, is below Kirkconnell church-yard, 
on the same river Kirtle, about half a mile, and Sir William has allowed 
a wash-house to intrude itself into the vicinage of the church-yard, the 
scenery of which is in all other respects dark, solemn, and awful. The 
church itself has long been in ruins, but the cemetery of the family of 
Springkell is there; and a finer situation for a burial-ground cannot be 
conceived. Kirkconnell Lee (part of which is the church-yard) is a holm 
round which the river winds in a semicircle. The opposite bank is high, 
steep, and woody. Here was concealed the murderer; and hence flew the 
arrow, or shot, which pierced Helen Irving’s heart. 

‘While I was on a visit at Sir William Maxwell’s, many years ago, | 
wandered out alone one summer evening into this beautiful and solemn 
scene; and here, strange to say, I met with a ghost! This is not the only 
ghost I have seen in my time; J met with another in Wales. I have often 
told the story of my Welsh and Scottish ghosts in conversation ; and if I had 
row time, I would commit the whole to writing, in hopes that they might fall 
on some combustible part of your fancy, and perhaps kindle a blaze there. 

‘I am glad that you have any notice of Annan Water: I am myself of 
Annandale,—born within a short distance of that beautiful river, on the 
banks of which stands the residence of my ancestors, now in possession of 
Colonel Dirom.’—vol. ii. pp. 350—352. 


The correspondence which is published in this volume, through- 
out the varied subjects which it embraces, bears the fullest evidence 
of the existence of a very high order of moral feeling in the writer. 
It shows that he was a man of genuine virtue—loving truth and 
principle purely for their own sakes. He is moreover exhibited 
in these familiar and casual developments of his character, as ful- 
filling the relations of friend and father with the truest dispost- 
tions that belong to those characters. 
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Arr. IX.—l. Popular Opinions on Parliamentary Reform Considered. 
By Sir John Walsh, Bart., M.P. 8vo. pp- 99. London: Ridgway. 
I83l. 

2, The Question of Reform Considered ; with Hints for a Plan. 8vo. 
pp. 142. London: Ridgway. 1831. 

3. Thoughts on the Causes and Cure of the Present Distresses ; witha 
Plan of Parliamentary Reform. By J.T. Barber Beaumont, Esq., 


F. A. S., one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Middlesex 
and Westminster. 8vo. pp. 74. 


4. The Constitutional Principles of Parliamentary Reform. By a 
Freeholder and Landholder of Scotland. 8vo. pp. 68. Edinburgh : 
Tait. London: Ridgway. 1831. 


5. Letter I., to Lord Viscount Althorp, on the Ruinous Consequence 
of an Oligarchical System of Government. By J. V. 8vo. pp. 33. 
London: Ridgway. 1831. 


6. Great Britain's Crisis! Reform, Retrenchment, and Economy ; 
the Hard Case of the Farmers, and the Distressed Condition of the 
Labouring Poor; a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, 
Bart. By the Rev. Richard Warner, F.A.S. Second Edition Lon- 
don: Longman and Co, 


Tuts is truly the age of pamphlets. There never, we believe, was 
a period when they were more abundant, or more sought for. 


Before the establishment of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
pamphlet-writing was a good deal in fashion whenever any great 
question gave rise to a serious conflict of opinions. Since then most 
men have been contented to leave important and public topics to 
the two rival journals, in which it would be ungenerous to deny 
that they have been, in the main, treated with much learning and 
eloquence. In these latter days however, when the world seems 
once more unhinged, the reign of pamphlets has resumed its sway. 
If the two Reviews have declined in circulation, this may be one 
reason of their not being so much resorted to as formerly. If they 
have degenerated in their character, that may be another reason ;— 
and a third may be, that they come out too tardily for that excita- 
bility and impatience and rapidity of thought and action which so 
strongly characterize these stirring times. When revolutions are 
begun and consummated in three days, and cabinets are overturned 
in one, it will not do to write about such events in a journal that 
lags after them full three months. 

The number of new brochures which day after day make their 
appearance upon Ridgway’s counter, and are extensively read, 
indicate a more than ordinary mental fermentation among the 
tulightened classes of the community. The themes were lately of 
France and Belgium and Poland, Greece having been long since 
lorgotten ; but even France, Belgium, Poland,—deepas the solicitude 
iS with which they are contemplated by thinking men,—have given 
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way to the question of Parliamentry Reform. That is now the all- 
engrossing object. The publications which treat of it exclusively 
or incidentally are without number. We have selected from then 
a few, whose titles are prefixed to this article, partly on account of 
the ability with which most of them are written, partly because 
they represent the different views which have been taken of this 
vitally important measure. 

As the cabinet is pledged to the early introduction of a Bill for 
Parliamentary Reform, it becomes necessary that the public opinion 
shall be settled with respect to it as soon as possible. It is the 
plan of its opponents to defer the day when that bill shall be passed 
into a law—the “‘ evil day,” as it appears to them to be, as long as 
Parliamentary tactics may enable them to do. They will seek for 
committees to take evidence as to the actual state of the represen- 
tation, as if that were not as notorious as the existence of the House 
of Commons itself. They will demand time for the consideration 
of the measure, as if their minds were not already made up against 
it. They will talk of its coming by surprise upon the country, as 
if forty years had not expired since Lord Grey’s famous petition for 
reform had been presented to Parliament,—as if it had not been a 
favourite subject with Mr. Pitt, and one against which Mr. Can- 
ning dinected for many years the most brilliant lightnings of his 
eloquence. There is really no ground for further delay in this 
business, and those whi seek it little consider what they are about. 
They should reflect again and again upon the solemn warning con- 
veyed in the language of Burke—of that philosophic statesman 
who said and wrote more things worthy to be remembered than 
perhaps any man who has ever sat in Parliament. ‘‘ Early reforma- 
tions,” said that sage in his speech upon economical reform, “ are 
amicable arrangements with a friend in power; late reformations 
are terms imposed upon a conquered enemy; early reformations are 
made in cool blood ; late reformations are made under a state of 
inflammation. In that state of things the people behold in govern- 
ment nothing that is respectable. They see the abuse, and they 
will see nothing else. They fall into the temper of a furious popu- 
lace, provoked at the disorder of a house of ill-fame; they never 
attempt to correct or regulate ; they go to work by the shortest 
way. They abate the nuisance—they pull down the house.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that though opposed to indefi- 
nite or extended delay, we are by any means unfriendly to the 
most calm and ample discussion of the measure intended to be pro- 
posed by the ministers. A Bill brought in at once and hurried 
through both houses, would produce but little general satisfaction, 
however salutary its provisions might be. The ready acceptance of 
such a Bill would afford as slight a proof of wisdom as a headlong 
and angry opposition to it. In order to meet the wishes of the 
country it must, of necessity, propose several important alterations 
in the present mode of constituting the House of Commons. It 
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will, therefore, be adverse to a great mass of existing and powerful 
interests, which it will require a decent time to convince of the 
impolicy of perpetual selfishness, and to conquer, if there be no 
hope of a surrender. The explanation by Lord John Russell of the 
plan which has received the unanimous sanction of the cabinet, 
will raise the question for debate not only within, but without the 
walls of Parliament; and it behoves us in the mean time to examine 
and well consider the leading points with which that plan must be 
counected. 

We cannot do this more effectually than by bringing together, 
under one view, some of the many opinions which hou been 
already broached with respect to the attainment of Parliamentary 
Reform. The first pamphlet on our list is evidently the production 
of an enlightened and philosophic mind, tempered by good -sense 
and experience. It is written in a careful, bem and luminous 
style; the matter is well digested and clearly arranged. The 
author, Sir John Walsh, one of the members for Sudbury, though 
opposed to exaggerated ideas, is no uncompromising antagonist of 
useful change. His great object appears to be, to find out the 
true bearings of the question, to take a survey of the coasts border- 
ing on the ocean upon which the bark of the reformers is to be 
launched,—to discover their safest course, and to warn them of the 
perils to which they may be exposed. He thinks, and we fully 
agree with him, that ‘ those do no disservice to the cause of prac- 
tical and rational reform, who, as we enter upon this vast field, 
endeavour to trace some boundaries to its extent. Nor is a deter- 
mined hostility to a principle to be inferred because, in a sincere 
aud impartial search after truth, some of the arguments by which it 
is supported appear to be doubtful or erroneous. And in a question 
like that of reform, which embraces a thousand others,—which may 
mean any thing, from the transfer of the franchise of a borough to 
the adjoining hundred, to the assimilation of the British constitution 
with that of modern America, or of ancient Athens,—it is very 
desirable that reformers should be classified, and that we should 
know how many different regiments of opinions are enlisted under 
the same banner.’ 

The author truly observes that this question has, almost sud- 
denly, become the leading topic of the day. It has indeed been 
reduced to a kind of lethargy since the death of Major Cartwright, 
who, with the best intentions in the world, contributed to place it in 
4 condition of very general discredit. The petitions presented to 
the last Parliament upon this subject were few and feeble. Indeed 
80 long as Mr. Canning lived, the hopes of the reformers were 
abashed and spiritless; even for some time after his decease, they 
vacillated upon the very verge of despair. They made little way in 
public opinion : they numbered but a few undistinguished prose- 
ytes, and were altogether unfashionable. When ‘Mr. Canning, 

‘ing then destined for India, spoke against Lord John Russell’s 
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motion for reform in the April of 1822, it was admitted in the de. 
bate, that ‘“‘ the whole body of the nebility, of the gentry, of the 
clergy, of the magistracy, of the leading and opulent commercial 
classes—in short, that the great mass of the property and intellj- 
gence of the country was arrayed against the question.”* The 
seeds, however, that were sown by the discussions which had al- 
ready taken place in parliament and in public assemblies, conti- 
nued to germinate in the soil. The debates on the disfranchise- 
ment of various boroughs, and the opposition which was given to 
the transference of their right of election to the large unrepresented 
towns, tended also to keep the question before the public eye, and 
to induce many men, who were opposed to radical reform, to think 
that some alteration of the present system was becoming every day 
more and more indispensable to the welfare if not to the safety of 
the state. It cannot be doubted that the revolutions in France and 
Belgium have greatly accelerated the course of that question to the 
position which it now occupies. They rekindled the hopes of the 
‘* radicals,” and afforded so strong a moral encouragement to their 
projects, which have always aimed at revolution rather than at re- 
form, that thinking and sensible men in the active stations of so- 
ciety found it necessary to consider what ought to be done, in order 
at once to remove acknowledged abuses, and to give a salu- 
tary direction to the general movement which was thus produced. 
The Duke of Wellington and his colleagues were the only persons 
in the country who seemed not to perceive, or perceiving to despise, 
the effect wrought upon it by the transactions of which the conti- 
nent was the theatre ; and had his Grace continued much longer to 
direct the policy of this empire, we have little doubt that the dan- 
gers pointed out so well by Burke would have accrued ; the people 
would have been excited to such a temper that the nuisance would 
be abated by violent means,—the house ‘of ill fame” would be 
pulled down. As matters now stand, the new cabinet is the safety 
valve through which the compressed element that otherwise must 
have exploded, may be restored to its native atmosphere. 

We are rather surprised that Sir John Walsh, who appears to be 
well read in our constitution, and to understand its spirit, should 
set out with denying the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
‘‘ The sovereignty of the people,” he asserts, “‘ cannot be established 
as the true principle of government, simply because such a sove- 
reignty never has existed to our knowledge since the creation of 
man ; because the evidence of all times, and the history of all na- 
tions, prove that while the Deity formed us as social beings, he 
made some form of government, and the consequent relation of the 
governors and the governed, coeval with our existence.” This 
reading of our constitution appears to us to be apocryphal. Phe 
author indeed afterwards declares the divine right of kings an erro- 
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neous idea ; but if his reasonin be good for any — it certainly 
goes to establish the divine right of governments, such as they are 
in every other country ; and to stamp all resistance to them, and all 
attempts at —— them, as acts of impiety towards the God 
who made them. Whether right or wrong, this is not the doctrine 
of the British constitution. If by sovereignty be meant the supreme 

wer of the community, there is more than one fact in our history 
which shews that in its highest exercise it resides in the people. 
The great charter, though obtained by a few barons, was neverthe- 
jess an act done for the benefit of the people, and by their sanction. 
The idea of ‘‘ a social contract” was perhaps a fanciful one as ap- 
plied to France in the time of Rousseau. But our charter recognized 
the existence and re-established the conditions of a contract in this 
country between the king and the people ; and if Sir John Walsh 
wish to know who is the real granting party to that contract,—in 
whom resides the power to give, or, upon the breach of the agreement, 
to take away, or in other words the sovereign power in this country, 
be may read it in the annals of our revolution, and the bill of rights. 
We dispensed with the services of one king, and called in another 
to fill his vacant throne. If this be not an exercise of that supreme 
power called sovereignty, and an exercise of it upon the authority 
of the people, we know not what sovereignty means. 

The men who framed and enacted the bill of rights, when they 
inserted in it the words ‘“‘ original contract between king and peo- 
ple,” never intended to say that in point of fact any such contract 
was expressly made when the first king began to reign in this 
country. What they meant was this, that there never was a period 
when the king of England was by law the uncontrolled sovereign 
of England, but that there was a power always above him, that of 
the law and liberties of the nation, the birthright of the people, 
and identified with their existence, which if he violate, he violates 
at the peril of his throne and perhaps his life. That original con- 
tract, that popular sovereignty, is, perhaps, literally speaking, a 
legal fiction; but Sir John Walsh should know that, like other 
necessary fictions of that nature, it has all the efficacy of a recorded 
fact. In the language of Blackstone that contract is “ presumed 
to have been originally set up by the general consent and funda- 
mental act of society.” It is an hypothesis, without the assistance 
of which the problem of our constitution cannot be rightly demon- 
strated. It has given birth, if we may use the phrase, to the jury, 
the press, and to public opinion. 

Sir John Walsh contends that wherever such a maxim has been 
recognized, it has led to constant alternations of power into the 
hands of different persons claiming to be the interpreters of that 
will, until, by a tacit abjuration of it, some more permanent form 
has succeeded. This is artly true. In some countries, as for in- 
‘tance in France during ~ former revolution, and in Spain under 
her Cortes’ government, the assertion of the sovereignty of the people 
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was injurious, because it did not spring naturally from the jog, 
established institutions of those countries, and because it was put 
into frequent action in order to change the form of the government 
or to remove the persons who exercised its functions. This is = 
abuse of the principle, but it furnishes no argument against the 

olicy, still less against the existence of such a principle with ys, 

he same necessity that has created it, and the same spirit of |). 
berty which has always fostered it, have directed that it should not 
be brought into view except upon extraordinary emergencies—that 
the people should look upon their legal sovereignty rather as q 
right of distant controlling superintendance than of immediate ap. 
plication ; one of influence, rather than of interference ; of ability 
to act, rather than of positive action. The value of such a maxim, 
or of such a fiction, if you will, is this, that it makes all the dif. 
ference between a free and a subjected country—between a country 
in which the king grants liberty to his people, upon the condition 
of their obedience, and one in which the people grant a throne ty 
their king, upon the condition of his fidelity. The rejection of this 
maxim recently cost Charles X. the whole of his fine kingdom, and 
William of Nassau the better half of his. The Poles are now in 
arms, and all the continent most probably soon will be, for the esta- 
blishment or destruction of that same maxim which Sir Johu 
Walsh deems so contemptible. 

Notwithstanding the author’s broad assertion that thie sovereignty 
of the people never has existed to our knowledge since the creation 
of man, he is obliged to admit the constitution of the United States 
as an exception—a solitary exception. We need not remark that 
the inheritance which they enjoy they owe entirely to the laws ot 
England. 

Another very unnecessary question, with the discussion of which 
Sir John Walsh has incumbered his argument, is that of public 
opinion, which he seems to consider much in the same light as that 
of the sovereignty of the people. He defines, or rather describes 
it very 7 in this way :—‘ What is called public, is frequently 
an opinion taken up by two or three leading periodicals, and imbibed 
for a certain number of weeks by a considerable portion of the com- 
munity with their breakfast. People sally forth for the day, aud 
naturally carve materials for conversation with their acquaintances 
in the street, club, counting-house, or dinner table, from these 1n- 
genious articles.’ If this be indeed a true description of ‘ public 
opinion,” it deserves all the obloquy which the author throws upon 
it. It must be obvious to every man of common sense, that this is 
not the opinion of the public, to which the Parliament is bound to 
pay deference. Opinion of this kind never has possessed, and 
never can obtain any real influence in this country. We understand 
public opinion to be the general expression, through public assem- 
blies, resolutions, petitions, and debates in Parliament, of the sen- 
timents which are entertained throughout the country upon any 
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ticular subject in which it takes an interest. In order to pro- 
duce an effect upon men of _sense, that opinion must have certain 
characters impressed upon it, in order to make it pass as the ster- 
ling sense of the public. It must be well founded, fairly dis- 
eyssed, and expressed with calmness and dignity. When it degene- 
rates into clamour, it 18 entitled tono respect. That it may be some- 
times wrong, unwise, and impolitic, every man must admit ; on 
sich occasions, it is the dictate rather of passion and prejudice, 
than of reason. But that, nine times out of ten, it will, when 
properly constituted, be more likely to be right than ra isolated 
legislative assembly sitting out of the sphere of its influence, is 
equally undeniable. _ 

The author’s object in holding this language with respect to the 
sovereignty of the people and public opinion, is obvious—to circum- 
scribe as much as possible the basis of the electoral system—to 
deny that the people, as a people, have any inherent right to the 
franchise at all. We conceive that this is a great error. If the 
wvereignty be legally in the people, as undoubtedly it is, in the 
way we have mentioned, they have, legally and strictly speaking, a 
right to universal suffrage; and nothing can or ought properly to 
restrain that right, or limit its universality, except the principle of 
expediency. 

he eulogies which are bestowed upon our constitution, and 

upon the career of England, in arts and in arms since the revolu- 
tion, are very just. But they offer no excuse for the corruptions 
that have crept into the constitution, and in spite of which it has 
flourished. The argument which arises out of this retrospect of 
the brilliant parts of our history goes too far ;—it would justify 
the retention of all the abuses which existed in past times, and 
exclude altogether the idea of reform. A good deal is said also 
of the improvement which has for some years gradually gone on 
increasing in the character of the House of Commons; and indeed 
Sir John proceeds so far as to say, that even ‘if no reform should 
be made, it would, in a brief period, accomplish all retrenchment 
compatible with the maintenance of national faith and rational 
strength.’ He next points out what he conceives to be the exag- 
gerated expectations that are entertained of the advantages of 
teform,—contends that no rational reform could effect ‘such a 
change in the policy of the executive, as materially and imme- 
diately to improve the condition of the empire, or of any class of 
its population,’ that the vote by ballot would be a chimerical pur- 
suit of abstract rights, that one reform would follow another, to 
the utter destruction of the constitution, and finally, that no reform 
ought to be thought of which should materially diminish the in- 
fluence of the gentry at the elections. | 

Upon some of these points the author deserves to be heard. His 
observations upon the ballot particularly, merit attention. 


‘ 
The advantages of the system of vote by ballot, appear to me a very 
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fair induction from the doctrine of the Sovereignty of the People. If y, 
admit the principle of inherent right, vested in the majority of the popula. 
tion, or the fact of the great ends of government having been uniformly 
best attained in proportion as we have approached nearer its practical ap- 
plication, it then only remains to consider Vote by Ballot, with regard to 
its being well adapted or otherwise, to elicit the unbiassed expression of 
that will. And certainly it does appear, that if it be an advantage to se. 
parate the actions of men, as political agents, from all those influences 
which guide their conduct as social beings, vote by ballot has the merit 
of being a most ingenious device for the accomplishment of that end, | 
will probably make as near an approach to the attainment of it, as any 
mode that could be invented for a purpose, counteracting so strong! 
motives of action which are a part of our nature. | 

I am disposed to admit, that vote by ballot is as good a method as 
could have been proposed for obtaining the pure unmixed expression of 
the will of each individual, and therefore of the majority of the whole, 
I dispute not the efficacy of the means, I contend against the expediency 
of the end. Let us allow that vote by ballot would destroy the infu- 
ence of property and station,—that it would even diminish that sway which 
intellect and energy exercise over mental weakness and timid obstinacy, 
I still doubt the wisdom of thus insulating our political existence, of send- 
ing the elector to the poll exonerated from all those motives which infu- 
ence his every other act as a member of the community. It would dissolve 
the cement which binds and unites the social system. 

‘ Should we succeed in excluding the slightest external bias, or feeling 
of personal interest, from the mind of the elector, is the advantage so indis- 
putable? We shall not have overcome these motives by moral causes, by 
increasing the weight of higher motives of action; we shall only have 
eluded and evaded them by a slight of hand, by a ruse de guerre. 

* Are we sure that we have eradicated all the deteriorating and injurious 
influences within his breast? If his vote is no longer in the remotest 
degree dictated by his interest, is it equally unbiassed by his passions, his 
prejudices, or his ignorance ? 

* Will not envy and hatred sometimes find a secure vent in the con- 
cealed drawers of the balloting box? Will virtue and talent be always 
his choice? By the ballot at Athens, Aristides was banished, because he 
was Called the Just. 

‘ Vote by ballot, if coupled with an extended right of suffrage, would 
undoubtedly destroy the ascendancy of the upper classes. I do not mean 
to use the term in the restricted sense in which it has an unpopular and 
invidious acceptation. I do not mean the narrow limit of the nobility, or 
of the landed proprietors, or the possessors of large fortunes. I speak of 
that great division of English society, stretching from the very highest 
possessors of hereditary or acquired importance, quite down to the con- 
tines of what is called middle life. It includes all those who either possess 
a competence, or who derive one from the exercise of an honourable and 
liberal calling or profession. It comprises the flower of the intellect, and 
probity, and educated portion of the community. However inferior in 
numbers to the next great division, that of the middle classes, it Is even 
numerically important. When considered relatively to its position, and its 
mental superiority, it is the leading influence in the State. Granting that 
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wte by ballot, a franchise generally extended to the great provincial towns, 
oda low qualification in the electors, should entirely destroy this influ- 
woe would the benefit to the country be quite incontestable? There 
om be those who are re 2a enough to doubt whether the power thus 
sioved by the most intelligent and most virtuous part of the nation, is 
ipon the whole a defect. There are some reformers who think it ought 
ather to be increased than dimigished. There is an opinion that the 
entire population of Birmingham, or of Manchester, would not, if giving 
heir votes by ballot, free as air, as their prepossessions, or their caprices, 
ot their prejudices, or the best lights of their understanding might dic- 
ute,be more likely to choose well, from the absence of this sort of influence. 
t would appear to resemble the improvement which would be effected 
by any subtle physiologist, who should contrive to release the limbs and 
embers of the human body from the controul of mental volition. 

‘The advocates of vote by ballot constantly cite, as an example, the 
scent history of France, and exclaim with triumph, “ The ballot has 
aved France!” They forget that the elective franchise in that country 
was exercised by 84,000 electors, chosen by a qualification which secured 
their being among the richest and most independent class in their popula- 
tion of thirty-three millions. Such a mode of voting might have been exceed- 
gly useful as a defence to their limited electoral body, against the in- 
trigues and menaces of the plotting and arbitrary ministers of Charles X. ; 
but the difference between the two cases is this :—The right of election in 
France was in the hands precisely of that class who, as far as two very 
different states of society can be compared, correspond to that part of the 
English nation whose influence in elections, I have been contending, is 
beneficial. It is allowed on all hands that they used their franchise wisely 
and well. It would be too much for the most strenuous supporter of the 
ballot to assert, that all the merit was due to it, and none whatever to the 
wen. Therefore these events were highly favourable to the character and 
public conduct of the portion of the nation answering to that part of the 
British people, whom I would wish to see continuing to possess a leading 
voice in the choice of members. It is not desired that, as in France, they 
should have the whole elective franchise,—only a considerable weight. But 
‘ote by ballot in England would be a weapon levelled against these very 
persons. It would be adopted with no other view than that of extinguish- 
ng them entirely, politically speaking. Vote by ballot in France was a 
power confided to the hands of the upper classes in the sense in which I have 
wed the words. In England it would be a power directed against them. 

‘It must be admitted that the practice of bribery at elections would be 
much diminished, and rendered more difficult, by the introduction of such 
‘mode of voting. This would no doubt be a considerable advantage at- 
tending it. It would, however, be too dearly purchased, by the destruc- 
tion of all those legitimate influences which are interwoven with the whole 


frame-work of civilized life, and which are the great bonds of its adhesion.’ 
—pp. 64—68. 


| It must be admitted by every unbiassed reader, that these obser- 
‘ations are judicious, and possess great weight. has derive 


additional force from the brief and interesting history which the 
‘uthor has given of our gentry. After tracing the origin of that 
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important class in England, he shews the influence which it has 
exercised upon our manners and national character. The passage 
is written with as much truth as elegance. . 


‘ | have referred the origin of the gentry, like that of the peerage, to the 
feudal times. From those times they have inherited many of the qualities 
which we usually annex to the idea of a gentleman—a grace and dignity of 
manner, a high sense of self respect, a peculiar delicacy of honour, Bat 
like the peerage, even more than the peerage, have they changed in the 
actual composition. Much of the tone has been preserved, but the quali- 
fication has never been in the proofs of lineal descent. The human body, 
it has been supposed, changes every particle of its frame in the course of 
seven years, yet the spiritual identity remains. In the same manner 
many of the best characteristics of ancient chivalry form the foundation 
of, and still survive in the class of modern gentry, although few of their 
ancestors ever went to the crusades, or broke a lance in a tournament. 
from this point, and in this class, are we to trace the great difference be- 
tween English manners and character, and that of the continental nations. 
While the latter clung to heraldic forms, to rigid proofs of descent, to 
artificial distinctions, and therefore only obtained from this stock of 
knighthood, and chivalry, a withered, stunted offspring of provincial, 
petty, secondary noblesse, we took a totally different course. The original 
foundation was common to all, but we built upon it very differently. Re- 
taining a certain value for family and descent, we wisely rejected too 
close an adherence to these strict rules. Our patent of admission was 
more in the soul and spirit than in the quarterings,—was more a moral than 
an heraldic qualification. The ranksof the English gentry were widely and 
liberally opened to receive all those who became distinguished by success- 
ful enterprize and talent, who attained fortune by honourable means, who 
won eminence by intellect and exertion. Ours was an expansive, theirs 
an exclusive spirit. They decreed that no man who was not “ gentilhomme,” 
should enter the army; we resolved that every officer of the army and 
navy was de facto a gentleman. They condemned the learned professions 
of Jaw and medicine to a marked inferiority, we paid a generous respect to 
the high talents they require. They disdained and rejected the least mix- 
ture of commerce, we welcomed cordially those enterprizing and enlight- 
ened men, who, in acquiring great wealth to themselves, conferred great 
benefit on their country. They preserved the narrowness, the prejudices 
of feudality, we caught and diffused its best spirit. They copied the castes 
of the Hindus, we imitated the sagacious policy of the former mistress of 
the world, who conferred upon the incorporated nations the lofty priv- 
leges of Roman citizens. 

‘ It followed, from these different courses, that while the great and little 
noblesse of the continent became an extremely obnoxious body, and were 
gradually undermined by the increasing wealth and intelligence of the 
rest of the community, the composition of our gentry was totally dif- 
ferent. Their ranks included not merely all that was illustrious in 
descent, but the most affluent in fortune, respectable in_ station, 
honourable in character, distinguished by professional ability, pre-eminent 
in intellectual merit, throughout the country. They blended the highest 
acquirements of civilization with ennobling feelings, derived from their 
chivalrous parentage. There was in this distinction nothing that was 
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yvdious, nothing that was oppressive, nothing that curbed or injured free- 
om. It is a profoundly marked national line, and is viewed with no 
rational hostility by any part of the people. In its most popular signifi- 
ation, the word gentleman is never used in a bad sense; it never conveys 
iq unfavonrable impression. It is so exclusively national, that it has no 
corresponding term in the other languages of Europe, and all the niceties 
expression must be resorted to, if we wish to explain its meaning to a 
foreigner. The most violent demagogue seldom ventures to assail it with 
bis terms of invective and reproach ; he knows that he should not easil 

excite the sympathy of his hearers. The lowest classes always annex to it 
, mixed meaning of character and of station. The readiest term of vulgar 
abuse, is, to tell a person of respectable situation that he is no gentleman, 
meaning that he wants the moral qualities which ought to accompany his 
ank in life. They are right. An English gentleman generally justifies 
their impression of this necessary union. Were I, without previous know- 
ledge of the individual, obliged to place boundless confidence in the honour 


and integrity of another, I would select through the world an English 
zentleman.’—pp. 81—84. 


Theconnexions of the gentry with the aristocracy, brought about 
by means of the numerous peerages created in the late reign, 
though it may have raised one class nearly to a level with the 
other, has not, however, deprived the country of the gentry as a 
separate and most useful body. The author is equally happy in this 
part of his subject; but we have no room for his observations upon it. 

Thus we see that Sir John Walsh is a very timid and moderate 
reformer, who altogether denies the sovereignty of the people, who 
isadverse to the vote by ballot, and is anxious only for such a 
change as may lessen the expence of elections at Sudbury and else- 
where. We certainly do not agree in all his views, but at the same 
time we must admit, that they are put forward clearly and tem- 
perately, and that they deserve to be treated with great respect by 
every person who gives any thought to the question of Parliamen- 
lary Improvement. 

The second pamphlet on our list differs widely on many points 
rom that which we have just noticed: the author contemplates 
the House of Commons as a body no longer retaining that confi- 
jence and affection with which it was formerly considered by the 
people. It has become a mere appendage of the executive. The 
mode in which it is constitued is notoriously corrupt and defective. 
tis true that under the present system of borough interest, a 
Fox, a Pitt, a Tierney, a Brougham, a Mackintosh, may have 
obtained seats in a House from which they would have been ex- 
‘luded if they had to submit to the expence of a popular election. 

utadmitting that these prizes have turned up in the Parliamen- 
tary lottery, let it be asked how many blanks have been drawn 
under the same system! These and the other usual palliating 
‘guments being got rid of, the author contends that, as at present 
constituted, the House of Commons is not an adequate, a fair, or a 
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faithful representation of the people,—that the middling classes are 
not represented by any persons of their own body, and that they 
never can be while the expences of elections are so enormous; that 
‘the open and free elections, in the great and populous cities and 
boroughs, are, upon the present footing of a tumultuous poll, and 
an eight days’ contest, almost as little calculated to secure the 
return of fit representatives, as the right of election in any of the 
most decayed boroughs or venal corporations.’ In the counties 
the aristocratical and landed interests prevail, and the author does 
not object to the continuance of that predominance. In the open 
boroughs, the franchise is for the most part in the hands of the 
lowest orders, a nuisance which he thinks ought to be removed, 
unless it be rendered, as he says it might be, comparatively in- 
noxious by the establishment of vote by ballot. Without the ballot, 
the disfranchisement of the non-resident freemen in corporate 
boroughs would only add to the value of the votes of the residents, 
and the diffusion in such places of the right of election among all 
the householders, would only increase the expences of the candi- 
date. The venality of the voters in the corporate towns is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and yet how few of them have been punished ! 
The author’s reasoning thus far is cogent; he seems perfectly 
acquainted with all the bearings of the subject. ' 
After some judicious observations on the origin and _ progress of 
the House of Commons, the author gives an accurate historical 
summary of the different plans of reform which have been proposed 
at various periods in Parliament. But he objects altogether, and 
with good reason, to the preservation of any of the close and 
decayed boroughs, such as Gatton and Old Sarum. Why should 
they not follow the fate of above sixty other places which are 
known to have sent members in former times, but which have since 
lost that right? It appears that there are boroughs 
‘ Where the election is purely nominal 

Where the electors are under fifty ‘ 

Where the electors do not exceed one hundred 

Where they do not exceed two hundred 


Thus we have two hundred and fifty members returned without 
even a decent form of election! There is no just ground for 
retaining these, or so much as one of these places, The author 's 
of this opinion, and he leans to the idea of compensation in case of 
their being abolished,—the rights which are now exercised in those 
places to be transferred to the people upon such principle as should 
ultimately be deemed most advisable. He cites with approbation 
Cromwell’s plan of reform, contained in the Instrument of Govern- 
ment which that great man acted upon in the year 1654. By 
reference to that Instrument it will be seen that the close boroughs 
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were either altogether abolished, or reduced to one member, that 
the members for all the counties were augmented, and that there 
was scarcely an important town in the kingdom which was not 
called upon to return at least one member. The precedent is a 

one, so far as the omission or reduction of the depopulated 
boroughs is concerned ; it deserves attention also on account of the 
proof which it furnishes that the idea of compensation in such cases 
is altogether a modern one. Indeed the author adduces several 
strong arguments against it, although, as a matter of compromise, 
he would not object to at least a partial purchase of ‘‘ vested rights.” 
He then discloses his own plan of reform, which would consist in 
abolishing the nominal and totally decayed boroughs, confining the 
right of returning members in sma// boroughs to one instead of two, 
allowing the populous towns, not now represented, to return one or 
more members, and adding one or two to those already elected by 
the larger counties. With respect to the latter, Mr. Flood’s idea 
might be adopted ; that the knights of the shire might be chosen 
as now by the county, and the additional members by the resident 
householders ; or, both the knights and the additional members 
might be chosen by new districts, into which the population of the 
kingdom should be divided, without adhering to the existing divi- 
sion by counties. The cities and towns now possessing the franchise 
might continue to exercise it, the franchise itself being extended, 
under a new system of qualification, to inhabitant householders 
paying taxes and poor rates. The mode of election should be by 
parishes, or other convenient subdivisions, and it should be simul- 
taneous. A substantial equality of representation might thus be 
obtained by every part of the country. 

The question of qualification of voters is one of detail into which 
we need not now enter. That of ordinary assessment to the relief 
of the poor, and to the maintenance of the state, is perhaps the 
fairest that can be devised for towns. In counties or districts the 
freehold qualification might remain as it is, with the admission to 
the franchise of copyholders and leaseholders having beneficial 
interests. It has been suggested, that in order to afford property 
its just weight in representation, the franchise should be graduated 
from one to four or five votes according to the amount of each 
voter’s property assessed to the poor and to the state. Such a 
scheme as this would tend to the establishment of that most odious 
ofall aristocracies, the aristocracy of wealth, and it would be, we 
are confident, extremel unpopular. Perhaps it might be expedient, 
however, to adopt the idea to the extent of two votes, in cases where 
amore than ordinary contribution is paid by the individual to the 
relief of the poor and in the shape of taxes—say where it exceeds 
in the whole one hundred pounds per annum. To this extent such 
an alteration might not be complained of. 

The author of this pamphlet 1s decidedly in favour of the ballot, 
“a he does not think it a sine gud non; and as we have given 
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Sir John Walsh’s opinion against that measure, it is but just that 
we should allow the argument on the other side to be heard also, 


‘ T am aware, that the proposal to alter the mode of election, particularly 
by introducing the ballot, is the subject of great difference of opinion, even 
among persons well inclined to a parliamentary reform. I cannot help 
thinking that this aversion to election by ballot, arises from prejudices 
which will yield to reflection. 

‘There seems to me no part of our positive institutions more deficient 
than those which relate to the machinery of elections. It is not to be 
wondered that, in rude times, no attempt should have been made to obtain 
the expression of the general will, by any contrivance fitted to combine 
perfect tranquillity with a faithful expression of that will by the greatest 
numbers. The simple chirofonia is the expedient of the most rude times, 
and the earliest age of society. It was soon discovered, however, that such 
a mode of ascertaining the majority was hardly compatible with the public 
peace. In the progress of civilization, some species of ballot was adopted 
by all the popular governments of antiquity. The bean, or the pebble, or 
the shell, and other contrivances of the same kind, have given names to 
the votes, decrees, and resolutions of popular assemblies. 

‘IT am inclined, indeed, to consider the statute of Hen. VI., which 
introduced the qualification of 40s. in county elections, and which recites 
the outrages and batteries which numerous assemblages, at a county 
election, must naturally have produced, as a measure, than which the 
rudeness of the age could find no better for correcting a very real grievance, 
It probably never occurred to the legislators of that day, that a ballot, or 
a well-conducted poll, would have effectually removed the cause of com- 
plaint. Need we wonder at their ignorance, or listlessness, in missing the 
proper remedy, since it is only within living memory that the nuisance of 
an election possibly extending to six weeks, has, in England, been abated 
by law. Nothing can explain the barbarous and imperfect modes of our 
elections, even at this day, but the morbid antipathy which has prevailed 
in the legislature to every alteration in the forms of the constitution, at 
least in favour of popular rights. 

‘I am convinced that the ballot is the most effectual contrivance to 
render extended and popular rights compatible with the peace of society. 
The apprehension of what is called universal suffrage, appears to me to 
have arisen from the awkward and ill-combined arrangements which have 
hitherto been provided for the practical exercise of popular election. In 
America the election by ballot prevails, and in most of the States there ts 
no qualification for electors at all but the not being paupers, and residence 
and payment for a fixed term—a year, or half a year—of the public taxes, 
where the party claims to vote, In those of the States which have retained, 
or established, a qualification of property, that qualification is little more 
than nominal. In Massachusets, there is required a qualification of a free- 
hold of 3/. a year, or property to the value of 60/.; and this appears to be 
the highest of all*. There is no complaint that these elections do not work 
well, or that they in the smallest degree disturb the peace of the country. 
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** See The American Guide, a collection of the different constitutions of 
the States, and the general constitution.— Philadelphia, 182.’ 
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The interest elections excite in America may disgust Epicurean indifference 
to such mean concerns, and may offend the delicacy of English travellers, 
who, passing unmoved through the vulgarity of Wapping and the city, 
wonder that the American parties are not so refine! as those at Almack’s, 

‘The ballot would have the effect, in a considerable degree, to prevent 
gross bribery and corruption, by rendering the traffic hazardous and unpro- 
ductive. But I anticipate no small advantage from the absence of undue 
influence, destroying all freedom of action and choice in the voter, and 
which, wherever it 1s imposed, must excite in the mind the bitter con- 
sciousness of a degraded slavery. Better far to have no vote at all than 
to be compelled to use it at the pleasure of a master. What is it to be a 
slave, but to be compelled to use the powers, and gifts, and advantages 
which God has given us, at another’s will ? 

‘“The election, or suffrage, of the people is most free,” says Harrington,* 
“where it is made, or given, in such a manner that it can neither oblige 
nor disoblige another; nor through fear of an enemy, or bashfulness towards 
a friend, impair a man’s liberty.” And he quotes the testimony of Cicero, 
in favour of the ballot :-—‘* Grata populo est TaBELLa, que frontes aperit 
hominum, mentes tegit, datque eam libertatem, ut quod velint faciant.” 

‘But whether it be by ballot or not (and i do not contend for ballot as 
indispensable), I am confident there exists no possibility of extending the 
elective franchise to inhabitant householders, or to any enlarged description 
of voters, without banishing the present system of election, in populous 
places, at the county or borough town, or other metropolis, of riot and 
expence. It would, indeed, correct the mischief to take the votes by 
parishes or divisions, so that the election should be finished in one day, 
which, if non-resident voters are excluded; seems quite practicable.’-— 
pp. 100—103. 


_ The author is clearly of opinion that no part of the expences of 
theelection should be thrown upon the candidates ; he would even 
go so far as to revive the old system of allowing wages to members 
of the House of Commons, to be paid by the places for which they 
should be returned! He will not find many persons to agree with 
him upon this point, although there is no doubt that it is well 
worthy of consideration. The deputies to the Spanish Cortes were 
all paid by the state; so are the deputies to the lower French 
Chamber ; the members of tle American Congress are also paid by 
the states which they represent. In England alone the system, 
which is one of ancient usage amongst us, has grown obsolete. 
_Mr. Barber Beaumont’s pamphlet (3) is a much better produc- 
tion than we had expected to receive from his hands. It is well 
written, and wholly on the popular, or rather, we might say, the 
radical side of the question. He gives a frightful picture of the 
misery of the lower orders. He asserts that in some of the richest 
parts of England it is doubtful whether a working man is better 
supplied with the necessaries of life than the mere savage of the 
wilderness, who wastes three fourths of his hours in idleness, and 
Sr aa eens —— 
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occupies the remainder unassisted by skill, machinery, or capital! 
He Semashdiantia in clear and forcible terms, the interest which the 
poor labourer has in the preservation and increase of property in the 
hands of the rich, as it is this property which gives him employ- 
ment; scanty as that a ae may be, it would become less b 
any event which would render the possession of property insecure, 
At the same time he points out the injuries which are inflicted, es- 
ecially on the less opulent orders, by the borough-system, which 
ee up the heavy burthen of taxation, and augments, beyond all 
just bounds, the public expenditure, for the benefit of the friends 
and relatives of those whom the army, the navy, and the colonial, 
civil, and diplomatic offices maintain. Of the astonishing addi- 
tions that were made to the national burthens in the reign of 
George III. alone, the following table which Mr, Beaumont has 
framed, affords indubitable evidence. It exhibits the amount of the 
nett produce of the public revenue at the accession of successive 
sovereigns :—that is to say of the produce actually paid into the 
Exchequer, after deducting the expenses of collection. 


‘On the accession of James I .. £600,000 
»o « «© « « GRAMS L. ccosacces Peete .. ee 
the Commonwealth 1648 .. 1,517,247 
Charles II......... 1660 .. 1,800,000 
James II..... 1685 .. 2,000,000 
William and Mary .. 1688 .. 2,001,855 
3,895,205 
-- 45,691,803 
George II. ........ .. 6,762,643 
George III .. 8,523,540 
George 1V........- 1820 .. 46,132,634 
William IV. ...... 1830 .. 47,139,873'—p.13. 


Mr. Beaumont considers that no reform can be productive of any 
good which does not include an immediate abolition of all unearned 
pensions and sinecures which have been improvidently granted ; 
the extinction of all useless places, the reduction of extravagant 
salaries, and the adoption of the cheapest possible mode of con- 
ducting the government. Material reductions might, he thinks, 
be made in the navy and army, and the church should abandon the 
tithe system. No salaries, he contends, ought to be paid to clergy- 
men higher than those which are now received by curates, and the 
tithe question ought to be settled upon the principle of a corn rent, 
reducing the sums now claimed to at least half their nominal 
amount. The opulent bishopricks ought, he suggests, upon becom 
ing vacant, to be relieved of half their enormous incomes, and the 
other half be appropriated to the poor. He does not even spare 
the public funds, the interest upon which ought to be reduced to 
£3 upon the present value of £100. To this latter measure, how- 
ever, he would not resort, unless in case the solvency of the govern- 
ment should become doubtful. Upon the whole he calculates that 
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redactions might be made, under various heads of expenditure, to 
the amount of twenty-one millions per anoum! Here is a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer after Joseph Hume’s own heart. 

These topics, being incidental only to the main question in view, 
we shall pass them over for the present, leaving them to the reader's 
own reflection. We are almost surprised, after what has been just 
stated, not to find Mr. Beaumont an advocate for universal suf- 
frage and annual parliaments. He does not indeed give us any 
precise practical notion of what his qualification would be. He 
has hit upon what he calls an “abstract principle,” by the appli- 
cation of which the working people and the people of property 
should each have an equal number of votes. He proposes one re- 
presentative for every fifty thousand souls ; every male inhabitant 
twenty-one years of age, who is honest, who has not been convicted 
of vagrancy, who has not been a pauper, a bankrupt, or an insol- 
vent, who 1s not insane, or unable to read and write, to have a 
personal vote in what he denominates his first list, and then a 
number of votes equal to those in the first list to be given by all 
persons possessed of property, ss i from £10 a year to £5,000— 
no individual to have both a personal vote, and a vote with respect 
toproperty. To this system he would add the ballot and triennial 
parliaments. If we wish to have a Republic, we see no objection to 
the adoption of Mr. Barber Beaumont’s ideas. They are incon- 
sistent with our present constitution. 

They differ on all essential points from those promulgated by the 
‘Freeholder, and Landholder of Scotland’ (4). This gentleman, 
of course, considers that the great basis of representation ought to 
be the Jand. ‘The only foundation for the right of voting,’ he 
maintains, ‘ought to be the possession of land indefeasibly our 
own.” Thus he excludes leaseholders, and also, we suppose, copy- 
holders. He considers that instead of enlarging the elective fran- 
chise, they ought, on the contrary, to be narrowed, and that such 
a process is the only one that can secure us against the horrors of 
venality. He admits that the borough elections, wherever they 
take place, are bad in principle; they can only be purified, he 
thinks, by raising the qualification of the voters! The ballot he 
looks upon as a cloak for hypocrisy and corruption. He would dis- 
franchise Gatton and all decayed boroughs, and transfer the mem- 
bers to the unrepresented towns. The latter being the only con- 
cession that he makes to the spirit of the age, it would be a waste 
of time to pay any attention to his speculations. 

The letter (5) to Lord Althorp supports the popular side. The 
author proclaims that whether we look at the government of the 
parishes of the counties, or of the united kingdom, error and cor- 
Tuption appear every where; and that the only way to set about 
obtaining a proper remedy is to begin with the reformation of par- 
lament. In order to attain a good basis of operation he would 
divide Great Britain and ocean into provinces, shires, wards and 
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parishes, according to a scale of population ; he would give to these 
divisions the power of governing themselves in all local concerns, 
and of electing members to the Imperial Parliament according to 
certain regulations which he is to set forth in a future letter. His 
leading idea seems to be to form a number of federal states in the 
two divisions of the kingdom, upon the plan of the American 
union. Perhaps, as applied to [reland alone, his propositions are 
not altogether so extravagant as they may in the first instance 
appear. 

Even the Rev. Richard Warner (6) speaks of parliamentary re- 
form as ‘a measure essentially necessary, but fraught with delicacy 
as to its modifications, and with difficulty in its execution.’ He 
however proposes no plan, his great object being to solicit such a 
reduction of rent and tithe and of the use of machinery, as shall 
enable the farmer to live comfortably, and to pay better wages to a 
vreater number of labourers than he can, or need now employ. 

Whatever plan may ultimately be decided upon amid all these 
conflicting opinions, we trust that it will embrace some real con- 
cessions to the people, and enable them to look up to a reformed 
Hlouse of Commons with confidence and respect. That is the great 
object to be attained ; to the accomplishment of it the people have 
a right derived to them from the constitution of the country. If 
universal suffrage could be rationally supposed capable of securing 
such a House, they would have a right to the exercise of universal 
suffrage. We think that it would tend to the very reverse ; that it 
would return a House of Commons whose first measure would be 
the violation of faith with the public creditor (than which we know 
of nothing more disgraceful or more detrimental to the best interests 
of the nation); that this would, as a necessary consequence, be 
followed by a general distribution of landed property, and the over- 
throw of the monarchy. Without reckoning other evils, the pros- 
pect of these alone is enough to warn us against universal suflrage. 
The franchise then must be limited—by what? Unquestionably by 
property, indicated by assessment in towns and boroughs, and by 
freehold, copyhold, and beneficial leasehold in counties. This 
would seem to us to be the basis of any change which should take 
place. The decayed boroughs should be abolished, where the 
franchise cannot be extended to neighbouring hundreds, producing 
at least five hundred voters; and where they cannot produce double 
that number, the representation should be reduced to one member. 
The members taken from the small boroughs should be transferred 
to the important unrepresented towns, and to the populous towns 
already sending members to Parliament, until the whole of the 
disposable number should be absorbed in fair relative proportions. 
The counties ought not to come in for any share of that number, 
they being already adequately represented. Neither in counties, 
towns, nor boroughs, should the candidates be liable for any ¢ 
pences whatever; the oath against bribery should be taken by the 
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undidates as well as the electors ; the votes should be received in 
«ch divisional sections as would enable them all to be given in one 
jay, and with these regulations it seems to us perfectly immaterial 
whether the Ballot were imposed or.not. To these alterations we 
would add the limitation of Parliaments to five years. Three years 
form too short a period, and seven too long; we would prefer the 
mean. 


\nr, X.—The Incognito ; or Sins and Peccadillos. By Don T. De 
Trueba, Author of ** Romance of History, Spain,” “‘ The Castilian,” 
&c. &c. In three volumes. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. 1831. 





lx this work Mr. De Trueba has endeavoured to supply a great 
desideratum in the “‘ novel” department of literature. With the 
exception of Gil Blas and Don (Quixote, and one or two minor 
compositions, little known in this wary! © there are very few pro- 
ductions to be met with, which paint the past, and none at all 
which represent the living manners of Spain. The tales of Zayas 
awe the only writings of this class which we have encountered. 
They are however exclusively of an amorous description, and are 
w extravagant, artificial, and withal so uninteresting, that we do not 
suppose that even one of them has ever been translated into any 
foreign language. It is true that since the days of Le Sage, the 
manners of Spain have changed less than those of any country ;— 
0 limited indeed has that variation been, that several of his scenes 
might be supposed to have been but very recently transferred to 
paper from their prototypes on the stage of life. The costume is 
still the same as it was in his time; the religion has in no degree 
altered ; education has made greater progress in the peninsula than 
wany persons suppose, but it has had no influence as yet upon the 
tational customs, These are much the same as they ever were, 
wid it is not at all unlikely that they will long continue so, shut 
out as Spain is from the civilized world by her Pyrennees, and by 
eas which she is no longer able to traverse. 

But although these observations may be true to a great extent, 
twould still be agreeable to us to know that the Spain of 1830 
continues closely to resemble the Spain of three or four hundred 
years ago. The philosopher would find in this identity a moral 
phenomenon, which can however be explained by obvious natural 
‘uses. The historian and the politician would derive from it 
watter for useful reflection, and we do not know that the mere 
hunter after that butterfly-amusement, would feel at all disappointed 
The should discover, that the beaux and the belles, the mothers 
ind the daughters, the sages and the dandies, the muleteers, ban- 

ittl, rogues and Beats, © of the present day, dance to the same 
suitar which enlivened their ancestors, pray as they prayed, in- 
‘rigued as they intrigued, reasoned and revelled, sung and slew, 
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and robbed, and were hanged, exactly after the fashion of the olden 
time. 

Mr. De Trueba deserves praise for the literary courage which he 
has displayed on this occasion. He has thrown off the fetters of 
history, escaped from the gloom of the past ages, and talks to us of 
Madrid and its environs, and its inhabitants, as they appear at the 
present day. He might perhaps have imagined, as a connectin 
thread for his various scenes, a plot less tragical, and we might add 
less exaggerated than that which he has adopted. We shall not 
however lay too much stress upon this error; the path which he has 
attempted is new, and he ought therefore to be treated with indul- 
gence. The mode in which his characters conduct themselves, 
their turn of thought and expression, their prejudices and practices 
are all thoroughly national. We perceive no foreign mixture in his 
leaven. His people are all Peninsular ; they have nothing of Lon- 
don or Paris about them, either in their idiom or appearance. The 
work is, indeed, written in good English, but we might easily sup- 
or it a translation from a modern Spanish novel, which, as eve 


ody knows, is a great rarity in our world of literature. Itis sketchy, 
diversified, and highly animated from the commencement to the 
conclusion. Some of the characters are conspicuous and well 
drawn; others want finish, and betray the absence of those artist- 
like touches which convert a portrait into a cabinet picture. A 
little more experience, and perhaps a greater share of confidence, 


will, no doubt, contribute to amend these defects hereafter. 

We must point out another imperfection which strikes us very 
disagreeably through almost every page of these volumes. The author 
seems to have entered upon his task under the impression that he 
could not himself appear too often upon the scene, or break in too 
frequently upon the conversations or actions of his dramatis 
persone, with what he conceives to be dry and humourous digres- 
sive reflections, whereas in truth they are uniformly the most trite 
of common places, the most silly of puerilities. We shall string 


a few of these niaiseries together, which must offend the most ordi- 
nary taste. 


‘ What in nature can be more awful and affecting, than to see half a 
dozen female faces in deep sorrow ?—Grief oftentimes, instead of detracting, 
adds to the loveliness and charm of a fair mourner ; but it produces a very 
different effect upon those sorrowful beings, who are not fair, but rather 
what one calls very plain, and whom the less moderate part of the com- 
munity denominate ugly.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘ What in the world can be compared to the comforts of a good, soft, 
warm bed?’ 

. * . . * ® 


‘A solitary cloud cannot dim the brilliancy of a fine, clear, sunshiny day.’ 
* * * . * ° 


‘ Money affairs have been time out of date the cause of much mischief 
and misunderstanding in the world.’ 
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‘[t is really a matter of astonishment, how some good folks, especiall 
of the female gender, will feel solicitous for the welfare of their fellow 
creatures.” 


* » o . > * 


‘It is really surprizing what uncommon exertions men will sometimes 
make for the good of their fellow creatures.’ 
. * * * * * 
‘It is a common saying that misfortunes never come alone, and though 
the maxim be a common one, we must make room for it in this book.’ 
* * * * * * 
‘It is always disagreeable to be interrupted with money-asking visits.’ 
* * * * * * 
‘It it a very good sign when a lady gives a gentleman notice that she 
is about to quit,’ 
. * * * 7 * 
‘It is astonishing what dangerous and artful seducers, unprotected, timid 
females are at the age of sixteen or eighteen.’ 
* * * * * . 
‘Tt was vastly natural to be offended with the presence of a ruffian, for 
his appearance was by no means prepossessing, and no man likes to be 


tormented with an ungaily (sic) sight, especially if to this first is added 
that of being pestered with importunities.’ 


* * * * * * 


‘Staring is the first operation upon the reception of something which 
ove does not expect.’ 


These are perhaps sufficient specimens of Mr. De Trueba’s 
Laconcs. A volume of such profound apothegms might easily 
bemade up from the three before us. We have alluded to them 
inorder that the author might in future avoid a style of writing 
which easily becomes a habit, and which even when sparingly used 
is exceedingly repulsive. 

Although his main plot is, as we have intimated, rather too 
tragical, yet the outline of the tale is sufficiently simple and clear. 
lis leading personage is the Countess de Belprado, one of the first 
women in Madrid as to birth and fashion. She is introduced upon 
the scene towards the latter part of her life, after she has become 
conscious of the stain which she has incurred by having formed an 
unworthy connection with a domestic of her own, named Enriquez. 
let passions had so far enslaved her, that she contrived to get her 
husband imprisoned in the Inquisition, whence he effected his 
scape, only, as it was supposed, to perish at sea upon a voyage to 
America. In proportion as the influence of her paramour declined, 
his ambition became more inflamed ; he resolved on compelling her 
‘o marry him, under the penalty of disclosing her guilt, which 
ad hitherto been concealed from the eye ot the world. Her 


aughter, Paulita, by a former marriage, whom she tenderly loved, 
Was grown up, and it was necessary to get her wedded to a wealthy 
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husband, as her fortune had been already sacrificed to the avarice 
of Enriquez. The revelation of her secret at such a period would 
have been ruinous to Paulita’s prospects. Don Marcos, a rich 
banker at Madrid, chanced to have a son, Carlos, upon whom the 
Countess fixed for her future son-in-law. The father gladly con- 
sented, as this union would raise his family to that rank in society 
for which he sighed. He hoped, moreover, through the influence 
of the Countess, to become a minister of state. The parents calcu- 
lated in vain. The young lady has a penchant for a certain gay 
spark named Verdeflor, and the gentleman is already irrevocably 
prepossessed in favour of a damsel named Theresa, who turns out 
in the end to be the daughter, by a former union, of the Count de 
Belprado, although for some time appearing in the interesting 
character of an orphan. These, with Zurdo, a ruffian, are the 
principal persons of the drama. The accessories are Cortante, a non- 
descript; Don Deogracias, the brother of the banker; and DonaTecla, 
an old maid, his sister, both devotees of the first water. The latter 
two characters, though subordinate, are perhaps the best drawn of 
the whole, The old maid resides at Aranjuez, where we are intro- 
duced to a bevy of country gossips, who appear to be painted from 
the life. The ridiculous and perverted piety of Deogracias is also 
well displayed, without at the same time offending any proper notion 
of religion. 

Next to these we should rank Verdeflor, who is a sort of Mer- 
cutio, a wild hair-brained fellow, over head and ears in debt, yet 
at the bottom good-natured, and by no means destitute of honour- 
able principles. Don Marcos, the banker, is also very amusing. 
His vanity, his worldly ambition, his anxiety to grace his wealth 
by the addition of fashion, and his solicitude for the rank of official 
station, render him a complete contrast to Deogracias. Carlos is 
amere ninny. The Countess de Belprado is the portrait of a dis- 
sipated woman, apparently the most enviable person in Madrid, 
but torn to an insufferable degree of anguish by the sense of her 
secret criminality, and the importunities of her hated paramour. 
Enriquez and Zurdo are ruffians of the same kind, with this dif- 
ference, that one hires himself to the other for money. The safe 
return of the Count from the voyage upon which he is supposed to 
have been lost, renders it necessary for Enriquez to dispose of him. 
Zurdo is employed, and well paid for this purpose, but he receives 
higher wages from his intended victim, whom he represents as 
murdered. He even produces a pair of human ears, to entitle 
himself to the balance of his blood-money. At the moment when 
the preparations for the forced marriage between Enriquez and the 
Countess are upon the eve of being concluded, her husband, who 
disguised himself for a while in Madrid, makes his appearance, to 
the consternation of the guilty pair. Enriquez plunges a dagget 
in her bosom, and next in his own, thereby making the tale rather 
more trayical than the ordinary run of ern novels. 
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The opening chapter affords a favourable specimen of Mr. De 
Trueba’s style. We can speak to the truth of its descriptions from 
out own experience. 


‘In the vicinity of the Puerta del Sol, at Madrid, are to be seen a more 
than ordinary number of coffee-houses. They are daily thronged with 
risitors from the hours of two till four in the afternoon, and filled again in 
the evening. A coffee-house there is not the same melancholy, unsocial, 
selfish rendezvous it is in England, where the horror the natives feel for 
strangers is unequivocally shewn by the dismal gloom which pervades 
those places, sarcastically enough denominated, of public entertainment. 
Let not my readers then suppose that when I speak of a coffee-house, | 
wean that long, narrow room, separated by sundry hard wooden divi- 
sons, Where three or four dull, heavy, fat, wine and porter-drinking 
burghers sit at leisure, poring over a tremendous newspaper with the re- 
yuisite appendange of the pewter pot by their sides, to aid them in the 
jigestion of their political dish. 

‘A coffee-house at Madrid, on the other hand, is a place of general resort 
where people crowd to speak and to be spoken to ; though I should prefer 
advising my friends to adopt rather the passive part of listeners, than the 
more difficult and dangerous one of orators. Of all these general rendez- 
vous, the Coffee-house de Solito, in the Calle de Alcala,* and contiguous 
io the Puerta del Sol, was, at the time of which I am speaking, one of the 
most frequented by the Spanish public, on account of the excellency of the 
coffee served there. It was also famous for the curious amalgamation of 
nondescript and original characters with which the place was well stocked, 
and which afforded ample scope to the reflective powers of observant and 
philosophic strangers. 

‘It was now scarcely three in the afternoon, and the place was literally 
crowded with guests. On first entering, indeed, it was no easy matter 
to recognize any one, for the place, which of itself is sufficiently dark, 
was rendered doubly obscure by the hazy atmosphere created by the united 
clluvia of at least three score cigars of all ranks and denominations, from 
the humble cigarrode papelt to the true genuine Havanna. It was truly 
tot a little edifying to see with what vigorous pertinacity the grave Spa- 
uiards continued to smoke, cough, drink coffee, imprecate, and gesticu- 
ite, without feeling in the least exhausted by the multiplicity of their 
pursuits, all in simultaneous action. ‘The proficiency of the Spaniards in 
ihe art of smoking is so surprising, that you may see them speaking most 
loquently, or at least most vociferously, without taking the cigar from 
their mouth, for they dexterously consign the fumigatory article to one 
corner of it, so that the rest remains perfectly unincumbered and ready for 
disputation. 

‘The assemblage this day at the Café de Solito was as numerous as 
“er; there was to be seen the usual number of miserable, thin-looking 
vflicers, with sallow complexions, enormous black whiskers and musta- 
chios, old military hats with tarnished lace, long faces, long cloaks, and 


ee 





‘* The finest street in Madrid.’ 
| ‘TA cigar made by rolling the leaf in a little bit of paper made for the 
“fpose—it is most generally used in Spain.’ 
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long swords, half-starved looks and dirty boots, together with all the e 
cetera of faded finery which distinguish a great number of those gentle- 
men who follow the profession of arms in Spain. There was also a rea. 
sonable number of empleados,* who, instead of sleeping out the siesta 
came to sip coffee previous to their returning to their several offices, The 
antique cut of these worthies’ clothes, and their rigid economy, clearly de- 
monstrated the scantiness of their emoluments, with the additional morti- 
fication of a year’s arrear in payment—things not at all unusual in the 
world. 

‘ Besides these two principal classes, which furnish the greater part of 
the guests, there were many anomalous individuals who honoured the ge- 
neral congress with their presence. These are the indolent, the curious, 
and a sufficient quantum of those extraordinary beings whom nobody 
knows, though they generally contrive to know every body. These per- 
sonages might be said in Spain to make. part of the household furniture 
of coffee-houses, for there they are as stationary as their cigars from morn- 
ing till night, without incurring one ochavot of expense ; for even their 
smoking commodity they purchase at the cheap rate of a story or stale 
joke, and should this expedient fail, they are sure to procure it upon the 
loan system, for Spaniards of a certain class never beg—they merely in 
courtesy demand. Thus with the cigars cheaply obtained, and two or three 
tumblers of water, which are likewise to be had for asking, these abstemi- 
ous epicures contrive to pass the day at once as anchorites and public 
men ; only endeavouring to forget that they have not dined, a sort of obli- 
vion unfortunately not easily to be acquired, It is wonderful how tena- 
cious the memory is of what is purely gross and sensual, as we know that 
upon other occasions her functions can so unceremoniously be dispensed 
with. 

‘ Sometimes, indeed, when even the most unrelenting puffing of cigars 
is inadequate to the desired forgetfulness, Fortune kindly throws in the 
way of the patient dinner-martyrs some friend or acquaintance ; that is, a 
person to whom they have spoken three times at a coffee-house, and then 
they most good-naturedly bestow their agreeable company on the friend 
in question. Besides, as they are not stiff, proud, ceremonious people, they 
at last end by complacently inviting themselves to another's dinner, a fa- 
vour seldom rejected by a Spaniard from a friend to whom he has spoken 
three times in his life. Now among the numerous individuals that com- 
posed this motley company at the café, there were two who might more 
particularly attract the attention of an observing stranger. The first was 
a young man with a keen scrutinizing look, and on whose thin sharp 
contenance there was an expression of cleverness, blending with a tendency 
to satire. His dress and appearance bespoke a person moving in better 
society than the generality of those who frequented the place, so that he 
might be justly esteemed more a curious interloper than a regular cus- 
tomer. The other personage was an elderly man of gentleman-like deport- 
ment, who kept aloof from the rest of the company, and sipped his coffee 
at a small table in a retired corner. On his fine oval countenance might 





‘* Employed under government.’ 
‘+ An extremely low coin, about the Sth part of a penny. 
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be traced the deep lines of heavy sorrow, and the fire of his dark eye 
wemed to have been quenched in real suffering. He was exceedingly pale, 
thin, and very tall, and the upper part of his head completely bald. His 
brow was marked with the furrows of réflection, and an expression of me- 
ditative melancholy appeared habitual to him. There was nothing re- 
markable in his dress, except his long cloak of chesnut colour with blue 
fcings, and yet his whole appearance and deportment betokened some 
strange mystery. He kept an imperturbable silence, nor did he seem 
sware of the prodigious uproar that now filled the place. 

‘The usual topics of conversation were now in agitation ; the merits of 
preachers and actresses were discussed—the small gossip and scandal of 
the town circulated freely—then competent comment were passed upon 
the most interesting passages of the Diario and the Gazeta, such as the 
announcement of a novena,* the promotion of some friar to an episcopacy, 
or the day that the king was going out of Madrid, or coming into it. This, 
together with the soul-stirring recital of the latest murders and robberies, 
the feats of the contrabandistast de Ronda, and the bull-fights, offered 
ample field for the oratorical powers of the company, without entering 
upon the dangerous ground of political speculation. This topic, which in 
other countries furnishes the philosophers of coffee-houses with such an 
exhaustless source of ingenious guesses and sapient speeches, was in Spain 
studiously avoided. 

‘After this explanation, it will, perhaps, be superfluous to add that these 
things took place in the year 1819, when a continual alarm and mistrust 
prevailed throughout Spain, and more especially at Madrid. The several 
plots and unsuccessful attempts of Lacy, Vidal, and Portier, together with 
the tragical end of those chiefs, and above all the consummate specimen of 
double dealing in the late affair of the Count de Abisbal (General O'Don- 
nell), kept men’s minds in a constant state of excitement; not so much 
for those events in themselves, as through dread of being wrongly impli- 
cated and punished accordingly. 

‘Many dozens of cigars had already been smoked, and not quite so many 
cups of coffee swallowed, when a dashing, bustling young man entered the 
café. He was elegantly attired after the French fashion, wore the requi- 
‘ire opera-glass, and appeared prodigiously well satisfied with himself. 
Yet amidst his coxcombry there was something intelligent and good-hu- 
noured in his countenance. The expression of his features was frank and 
open, and a gay smile seemed to have permanently fixed its quarters on 
Necorner of his lip. No sooner did he make his appearance amongst the 
notley concourse, than the noise increased ; every one cried out “ Verde- 
for!” and he began to bestow on every side his tokens of recognition. 

¢ shook hands with some, spoke to others, simpered with a few, and 
wodded to many, and thus he was making his way when he was arrested 
by the calls of some inviting him to coffee, and others who invited them- 
lies to take coffee with him. He very judiciously closed with the first 
ofet—told some story—a shout of laughter followed, and having thus 
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paid his reckoning, he rose in a hurry to depart, looking’ at his watch, 
beautiful gold repeater, with appropriate chain and seals. _ He wondered 
how long he had stayed—swore three oaths in French—cocked his glass 
—pushed a couple of waiters in his precipitate march—tliree cups of coffee 
were spilt—another laugh ensued—he called out to one of the laughers to 
pay for the mischief he had done, and was just on the point of leaving the 
place, when his eye with the cocked glass fell by chance on the young man 
of whom we have spoken above, and bis course was suddenly arrested,’— 
vol. i.—pp. 1—12. 

We need hardly add, that the “ exquisite” above described, js 
Verdeflor. His companion is Cortante. The gloomy personage, 
styled throughout the Incognito, is the Count Belprado. Another 
perfectly correct and characteristic pretty of Madrid, is the author’s 
description of the evening assembly on the Prado, justly styled 
one of the most superb promenades in Europe. The sudden effect 
upon the gay multitude of the hundred bells at the time of oracion, 
or evening prayer, has often been mentioned by travellers. No 
one who has not seen it, can conceive the magical change which it 
produces fora moment. A foreigner looking about him, would 
think that they were all mad, or spell-bound. We must, however, 
pass over this lively picture, in order to make room for the amus- 
ing and original character of Deogracias. 


‘ The two brothers Cabezon were as dissimilar in their characters, tastes 
and dispositions, as it is possible for beings of the same species to be, 
thouzh at the same time each was a perfect original in his kind. Don 
Deogracias, the youngest of the two, quite satisfied with a small compe- 
tency, seemed to regard all worldly pursuits with total indifference, nor 
was his heart ever known to feel interested in those pleasures and indul- 
gences which fall to the share of human nature. He might indeed be ac- 
counted a philosopher, if it were known that, in denying hitself the com- 
forts of life within his reach, he felt no privation, since in him it was only 
a want of imagination and animal spirits, which produced that unconcern for 
sublunary things which in more tofty minds springs only from strong reason. 

‘He was an old bachelor, but he would have been puzzled to tell why, 
for he had arrived at the age of sixty, without ever bestowing a thought 
on love or marriage. He was systematic in every thing—regular at his 
meals and his prayers—never missed the evening walk and chocolate, and 
was constantly attired in the same sober dress of brown. As his necesst- 
ties were but few, the greater part of his income would have been a dead 
weight on his hand, had he not contrived a method of easing himself of 
the troublesome commodity. Almost all his money was spent in satisfy- 
ing a strong fancy he had for ecclesiastical ceremonies. Being of a pious 
turn of mind, he spent half of his time at church—was known to every 
monk and friar, and knew himself all the regulations of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. -He never missed a sermon, and he could tell the merits and t 
faults of every celebrated preacher. On Sundays and festivals he was 
constantly at the choir of some convent, making one of the singers ; for 
he prided himself much on his base voice, and there were few eve! 
amongst the most renowned suchantres, who could give out a psa 
better grace. 
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‘Don Deogracias was moreover a member of every charitable fraternity 
_attended every procession, and was an inveterate collector of prints of 
aiots, images, and other piqus appendages. He had a complete assort- 
ment of rosaries and escapularios, and was esteemed the most indefatigable 
and successful collector of religious relics and other curiosities. His house 
was indeed a museum quite unique in its way. There was scarcely a saint 
in the calendar who had not contributed to the splendid collection of the 

Don Deogracias. He had relics of every martyr, and he possessed 
the most complete assortment of appropriate prayers and other recipes 
wainst the tooth-ache. He could tell without hesitation what was the 
peculiar province over which each saint presided, and the most correct 
version of such miracles as were somewhat involved in obscurity. He 
yas constantly occupied in discussing the merits of church ornaments, to- 
wards the stock of which he very liberally subscribed, and never was he 
more busily engaged than when giving directions for some new article 
of decoration. With allthis he was exempt from fanaticism, possessed the 
yeart of a child, was extremely benevolent, and by no means devoid of 
sense. 

‘His mania, however, could never be cured; he was the most zealous 
supporter of the externals of religion, as well as the most harmless of 
idolaters..—vol. i.—pp. 59—62. 

The character of Dona Tecla, the beata, or female devotee, is 
jrawn with equal force and felicity, and is admirably sustained 
throughout. er proceedings at Aranjuez, where Theresa is 
lodged, and the chit chat of her visitors, old maids, and monks, 
ae amusing, and relieve the tragical part of the story of much of 


its gloom. We have also a capital description of the gen) 


manner in which the festivals of Christmas are spent at Madrid, 
The eating and drinking, the rejoicing, the fairs, the groups that 
fill the streets, the swarms of friars of every hue, of hidalgos, beg- 
gars, and women and children, the songs and dances, and musical 
ustruments, are all brought before us in the most lively colours: 
During that season, many curious sights are to be seen in Madnid, 
none pethaps more original and more striking than the amusements 
of the lowest orders of the city, who inhabit a quarter called Et 
\vapiés, somewhat analogous to our St. Giles’s. It is principally 
in possession of a race denominated Manolos, who, from their 
dress, language, manners, and general appearance, may be easily 
listinguished from the other classes of citizens. They go about in 
their cloaks, smoking their cigars, and have, frequently, a most 
ferocious look. A visit paid by Verdeflor and his friend Cortante, 
lo the dominions of this people, enables the author to present us 
with one of his most finished scenes. A part of it will be sufficient 
lot our purpose. 


“The two friends now bent their steps towards El Avapiés, a parish 
‘cll known at Madrid from the various feats performed there. It claims 
“esingular merit of affording a great number of customers to his Ma- 
FIYS galerus, and disputes. with that of the maravillas the honour of 
Molucing the most daring, desperate, reckless matones. El Avapiés is 
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completely inhabited by the lower classes, especially by those people 
called manolos, who are to be seen lounging about in their cloaks, smok- 
ing their cigars, and looking terrible things. Whether the manolos be a 
distinct race of men, and directed by their own peculiar regulations, | 
cannot determine ; but it is not less true that in their dress, jargon, and 
manners, they make a striking contrast with the rest of the inhabitants 
of Madrid. In what calling or profession they employ themselves would 
puzzle the greatest economist to determine, nor is the way in which they 
get their money very clearly to be explained. 

‘Sometimes indeed you may see one of them—a tall, swarthy, long. 
whiskered, ferocious-looking fellow, indolently reclining against a wall, 
basking in the sun, whilst at his feet, upon a rag of an old brown cloak, is 
displayed “a beggarly account” of rusty nails, a lock, an old blade of a 
sword, a tinder box, a few flints, two horse-shoes, sundry pieces of old 
iron, and similar trumpery. But how with the product of this merchan- 
dise he contrives to live, find his expences in cigars and wine, shew-off on 
a Sunday in a fine cloak and silk neck-cloth, treat his maja and buy her 
ribands, savours indeed a little of the miraculous. ‘The manolos 
are great connoisseurs in horses and bull-fights, and are to be found 
amongst muleteers and carriers, which trades they sometimes, though 
seldum, follow ; they flock to the court-yards of mesones and inns, with 
what intentions I leave the charitable reader to imagine ; and when they 
have absolutely no other way of killing time, they creep from their sanc- 
tum and venture to the Puerta del Sol, where they loiter and lounge in 
clusters, discussing the merits of the bull-fighters, and recounting the 
wonderful feats of courage of some members of the fraternity. The 
manolos must not, however, be all confounded together. They have their 
ranks and gradations. Every manolo is not a majo, for this is an appel- 
lation bestowed on, or assumed by those, who in virtue of their wealth, 
bravery, and deeds of gallantry consider themselves entitled to the dis- 
tinction. But to return: Verdeflor and his companion proceeded to E/ 
Avapiés without any incident. but the occasional meeting of a drunken 
sot, or the parties of pious people returning from the misa del gallo. 

‘ The noise and din had begun partially to subside, though enough was 
yet heard of the zambombas, sufficiently villancicos to satisfy any reason- 
able amateur of discord. In the Avapiés, however, the orgies were kept 
up with greater alacrity—the sounds of laughter and of quarrelling, of 
loose jokes, and tender sayings, of pious ejaculations, and huge oaths, 
floated promiscuously along the air; the narrow, filthy, darksome streets 
which composed this parish were scantily illuminated by a few candiles, 
the bonfires had gone out, and the place was in a most desirable condi- 
tion for the matones to exercise their prowess, had they not been happily 
otherwise engaged. The young men were now arrested by sounds of 
castanets, a tuneless guitar, and a lame fiddle. This strange concert pro- 
ceeded from a house of miserable appearance, and it was now and then 
diversified by bursts of laughter, or the energetic apostrophes of some 
manola. It was evident that a scene of merriment was going forward, 
and Verdeflor, turning to his companion— 

‘* Now, Cortante,” he said with glee, “thank Heaven, we are 10 the 


way of witnessing a curious sight—have you never seen un bayle de 
candil ?” 
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« «No, never, though I have often heard of them.” 

<« Well, you may now be gratified with the spectacle—let me knock 

e door.” 
Sel, my good fellow,” interposed Cortante, “what are you at? 
{re you by chance acquainted with the people within ?” 
«No more than with his Holiness the Pope—but what of that? I 
have a marvellous talent for making impromptu acquaintances—be ruled 
by my discretion and fear nothing.” 

«Thus saying, without the least hesitation and in spite of his friend's 
remonstrances, he knocked loudly at the door. 

‘A moment of deep silence ensued ; the revellers no doubt imagined 
fom the knock that it was the ronda; whispers followed, and then a 
gruff voice inquired, ‘‘ Who's there ?” 

‘“ Gente de paz! answered Verdeflor readily. “Open the door, 
camaradas, and fear nothing.” 

‘“ Fear! what mean you by fear?” cried a gaunt swarthy figure, open- 
ing wide the door, and acquiring a degree of courage from the certainty 
that it was not the ronda. “Fear! By Santiago, such a commodity is 
not to be had here, Senorito. But what, in the name of Satan, do you 
mean by making this clatter at the mansion of honourable men ?” 

‘“T beg your pardon, caballero,” returned Verdeflor, in a polite and 
submissive tone. “It was not my intention to offend. But passing by 
chance through the street and hearing your agreeable music, I was anxious 
toshew my friend here, who is a stranger at Madrid, the agreeable modes 
of life and hospitality of the manolos, by becoming partakers in your fes- 
tivities—that is to say, if you had no objection, and you allowed us to 
contribute our quota towards the expenses.” 

‘This last sentence carried by far more weight with it than all the fine 
phrases by which Verdeflor had prefaced it. The manola looked for a 
moment very grave, then he relapsed and with a bobw— 

‘“Come in, caballeros,” he said, “ for I know you to be such.” 

‘Verdeflor and Cortante now entered and found themselves in a narrow 
and filthy passage, in absolute darkness ; they groped their way to a flight 
of tottering wooden steps, at the summit of which a low, crazy door was 
opened, and the strangers went in. ‘The scene which now offered itself to 
the view was singularly curious and striking. The apartment was very 
low, and impregnated with the fumes of cigars, so that the walls, which 
had once been white, had turned to a dark dingy colour; the furniture 
and ornaments of the place were in strict keeping with the appearance of 
the walls ; there was a low bench and three chairs of very fanciful variety 
—one was made of wood, the other of horse-hair, and the third had been 
of rush; there was also an arm-chair, lame of one arm, and a deal table 

ne of a part of a leg ; this deficiency, however, was supplied by a 
brickbat, which acted very appropriately in the capacity of a foot. On 
one of the walls was seen an uncouth piece of glass, which was called a 
mittor; and besides this curious article there was a wuod-cut of the Holy 
amily going to Nazareth, daubed over with anil azafran, and other 
rindom colours that have not as yet been admitted into a painting-box. 
“was a curiotis specimen of the graphic art, and afforded some luminous 
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lantly accoutred with a musket and a sombrero chambergo ; he looked 
amazingly like a smuggler ; there was a score of prints of all sizes, most 
of them torn from old books, and painted over in the same style, probably 
by the same amateur. On one side hung a chintz curtain, now curtailed 
of half of its dimensions, by which means the visitors might enjoy a tole. 
rable view of a wretched alcove, whence peeped a miserable bed and a 
chaos of ragged wearing apparel, old shoes, dirty petticoats, an old hat, 
&e. &c. The apartment was illumed by the light of two smoky oii- 
stinking candiles, which, together with the fumes of the cigars, created a 
very foggy, and no ways refreshing atmosphere. On the lame table 
cited above, there was an apology for conviviality, in the display of a 
large tureen of bunuelos, a jug, without a handle, of sour wine. 

‘The description of the company is not easily to be accomplished. 
Such a set of uncouth, ruffian-looking, strange animals is seldom to be 
seen. There might be about twenty individuals of both sexes—some 
standing, others squatted on the floor, upon their folded capas. Two of 
the three chairs were monopolized by the musicians—a blind fiddling 
beggar, and a shrivelled diminution of a man with a preposterous protu- 
berance, who strummed a tuneless vihuela, with uncommon assiduity; 
the other chair was occupied by the patriarch of the place, an old, hoary, 
villanous-looking rake, at whose having attained such a protracted age, 
without being hanged or shot, one might well wonder. On the lame arwn- 
chair sat with great stateliness the sultana of that empire, a diminutive 
manola, with large dark eyes, a grin in lieu of a smile, and a fierce expres- 
sion of countenance—her hair was parted Madona-like, and was conspi- 
cuous for its jet blackness, and the gloss imparted by.the mantequilla, 
with which it was profusely covered. She displayed great finery in her 
dress of maja, and was distinguished by the bulk of her mono and the 
ribands which composed it. But the principal point of attraction lay in 
the lower extremities— 1 mean, her foot and ancle; these were perfectly 
beautiful, and she took especial care not to defraud the spectators of the 
sight of such beauty. Accordingly not only was her dress calculated to 
shew off her feet and ankles, but even more than a reasonable share of 
her leg. ‘The features of the manola were not displeasing, and she might 
altogether have been accounted pretty, but for her being pitted with the 
small pox, and the forbidding expression of her piercing looks. The ar- 
rival of the strangers had suspended the dance of the revellers, and at their 
entrance they found all eyes fixed upon them with an expression of suspl- 
cious alarm. 

‘Who bring you there, Pizpierno?” inquired in a gruff tone, the 
Methuselah of the manolos. 

‘“* Peace, tio Machuca,” replied Pizpierno, “ these are true caballeros, 
and I answer for their honour and generosity.” ' 

‘ This last word was accompanied by a very significant leer, which effi- 
caciously removed the moroseness of the tio Machuca. 

“‘ Caballeros,” said the old man, now addressing the strangers ; “ you 
are very welcome to this bayle, but you must not be surprised at our 
precaution.” 

‘“ No apology, camarada,” readily answered Verdeflor. “ We know 
that a great enmity has subsisted time immemorial between the rascally 
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sievaciles and the honourable gentlemen assembled here. But we are not 
slguaciles, that you can tell by our looks—besides, I'll give a more con- 
vincing proof.” 

‘Saying this he threw a couple of dollars on the table, which proved 
exceedingly persuasive, and completely removed any remaining doubts. 
By this time a tall, terrible looking-figure issued from the alcove and 
took his post by the sultana. He was a determined villain as far as the 
laws of physiognomy may be credited His hair was shaggy, curly, thick 
but short—a large scar disfigured his narrow forchead, and black bushy 
whiskers almost covered his face, so that his two little shining eyes seemed 
buried in hair ; his mouth was large, crooked, and ornamented with many 
small teeth of dazzling whiteness. His appearance somewhat startled 
Cortante, for he recognized in him the nocturnal rambler, who had so 
unwillingly bestowed a salutation at the Plaza de Priente. He dissembled 
however his surprise, and affected not to remember his person. El Zurdo 
now bestowed a hearty curse on alguaciles, and every member of the law 
who would interfere with their festivity. In which sincere form of prayer 
he was fervently joined by the whole community. 

‘« You must know, Senor,” cried tio Machuca, “‘ that our comrade El 
Zurdo is now under the necessity of declining the visits of alguaciles, for 
be prefers remaining incognito; his arrival has not been yet circulated at 
Madrid.” 

‘« Siga el Bayle,” said El Zurdo, very magisterially, at the same time 
giving his hand to Curra, the fair one of the frown. 

‘“Tio Mogotes, keep your fiddle in time, and you, Seor Raton, endea- 
your to extract other sounds from that cursed vihuela than those of an 
oldcracked sarten !”’ 

‘“ Sarten! Heaven defend us!” cried the offended Raton. “Do you 
know the price I gave for this vihuela ?” 

‘“No, I don’t,” replied El Zurdo ; “ but I can swear it is not worth a 
naravedi. I wouder you dare come before honourable caballeros with so 
detestable an instrument.” 

‘“ Well, well,” returned Raton, with a contented smile ; “this vihuela 
belonged to Juanito, the barber of Ronda, and sure enough he knew what 
avihuela was.” 

‘The music now struck up a very lively zapateado, a sort of dance 
very much in favour amongst this kind of people—the blind beggar fiddled 
away desperately, making frightful grimaces, and Raton kept up with him 
very assiduously with his criticized vihuela—the noise was further aug- 
mented by one of the manolas present, who rattled her castanets with 
peculiar ease and effect, accompanying now and then her task with sundry 
gross allusions and jocuse sayings, highly relished by the company, though 
vefeel some scruples about transferring them to these pages. ‘Ihe dance 
Was very well performed, as far as many preposterous contortions, and 
‘ome no very decent attitudes and gestures went. Indeed the performers 
danced away with unual alacrity, greatly animated by the music, the 
ists of the spectators, and the noise which some of them made as they 
kept up the time, beating the ground with their feet, and striking one 
hand on the palm of the other.’—vol. ii. pp. 45—60. 


In much the same style we have a view of a Figon, a low eating 
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house in Madrid, whither Enriquez went to find Zurdo, when he 
was resolved on sending back the Count to that grave from which 
he had so unexpectedly and so inconveniently risen. The whole of 
this scene, the anxiety of the low-born paramour, the coolness and 
calculating spirit of the assassin in making his bargain, are power- 
fully delineated. By way, however, of a contrast to the graver 
matter which we have already given, we shall pass with the author 
to Aranjuez, and make acquaintance with the “School for Sean- 
dal” of that charming place. 


‘ The beatas of Aranjuez, despite of the numerous perfections and vir- 
tues which distinguished their persons, were yet wanting, as it has alread 
been repeated, in the attractions bestowed by youth and beauty. This 
was certainly no fault of theirs: the first imperfections arose from a mis- 
calculation in nature, in having made them two or three score years too 
soon ; and with regard to the second, it is almost certain, that had they 
been consulted at all concerning the form in which they chose to appear 
in the world, they would certainly have hinted at the desirableness of being 
endowed with as many charms as fell to the share of Venus, or Helen, or 
any other celebrated beauty ; though, by the by, I am here perhaps com- 
mitting a gross mistake, for the good beatas, being orthodox Christians, 
would never have had any such profane thoughts and desires. However, 
I think 1 have ably enough advocated the cause of the beatas of Aranjuez, 
and I sincerely trust that no man or woman either, with a moderate share 
of sense, and two grains of generosity, will be tempted to mock and ridi- 
cule the very ugly grimaces now in the process of exhibiting by the de- 
vout dames. 

‘ The congregation had assembled sooner than usual; the chocolate- 
sipping hour had not yet chimed, nor indeed had the good Donna Tecla 
issued out any particular invitation for the pious coterie to assemble. From 
this circumstance the shrewd reader may easily suspect that some very 
momentous affair had occurred to call for this solicitude. Indeed the town 
of Aranjuez was by no means destitute in events to awaken the excitement 
of busy people, and without going further for causes to produce such 
effects, the beatitudinal circle itself was sufficient to bring forth matter for 
speculation and alarm. Donna Petrona, Donna Feliciana, and the rest of 
the dames, being kindly exempt in right of their character, from applying 
themselves to any business of their own, were most conveniently at lei- 
sure to attend to the affairs of every body else. They had certainly to 
count their beads, and mumble sundry orisons to those particular saints 
whom they patronized ; but even allowing for the time spent in those 
pious exercises, and taking also into consideration that allowed to masses, 
confession, novenas, and religious gossip with reverend friars, they had 
still sufficient of the day upon their hands, to watch and regulate the 
business of their neighbours. 

‘ To this task, indeed, they applied themselves with wondrous alacrity 
and exemplary self-devotedness. It is really a matter of astonishment, 
how some good folks, especially of the female gender, will feel solicitous 
for the welfare of their fellow creatures. ‘They evince perbaps more 10te- 
rest in the concerns of their acquaintance than in their own—and this 
highly commendable feeling cannot certainly be too much extolled. The 
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ieatas of Aranjuez would in this respect vie with any other sister of their 
calling throughout Spain, and when we venture so rash a statement, we 
are aware of the enormous responsibility which is attached to it. The 
Spanish svil is indeed peculiarly favourable to the growth of such valuable 
plants, and | am sensible of the proper indignation that will be felt by 
the beatas of various other cities, towns, and villages, when they come to 
know the preference awarded to the sisterhood of Aranjuez. But every 
wan bas his partialities, and I own, that mine are strongly interested for 
the pious dames of this place. No one perhaps ever exhibited more re- 
arch and extensive knowledge in learning the whole particulars of a 
sinner's fall and conversion, than Donna Petrona. No one was ever 
more ready to offer good counsel to parents, how to educate their children, 
than Donna Feliciana. ‘These kind creatures, together with the rest of 
the set, went on daily prying into every secret, and putting their noses 
into every corner. No father could choose a trade for his son without 
the interposition of the devout counsellors, and there was no marriage 
celebrated in the place, in which they had not been excessively busy, 
either pro or con, though the latter was more often the case. 

‘Besides this, it was a duty which the dames had gratuitously imposed 
upon themselves, to watch the conduct of every unmarried woman, from 
the age of fourteen upwards, and the watch was doubly active, if she 
happened to be pretty. ‘Then they kindly took upon themselves to ser- 
monize, scold, and pull little children by the ears, besides teaching them 
prayers, and affording them very luminous ideas concerning the devil, and 
the terrible tricks the mischievous fiend was continually practising to 
entrap the unwary and carry them below. On the things passing in the 
Tartarian regions, they possessed most extensive, and uo doubt correct 
information. ‘They could tell, one by one, all the torments which were 
inflicted on the poor wretches who chanced to go there ; and would have 
been able, if required, to make a just computation of the quantity of oil, 
pitch and brimstone daily consumed in the frying, roasting, and various 
other operations carried on in that great manufactory of torments. ‘Their 
knowledge in the natural history of the place was also wonderful ; they 
were perfectly acquainted with the innumerable classes of serpents, gor- 
gons, and other monsters employed there, as weil as the nature of their 
tunctions. They could describe most minutely their loathsome and frightful 
ippearance, quite as correctly as if they had seen them. 

‘With such a stock of learning, it is not to be wondered at if the female 
sages now and then rather imperiously arrogated to themselves the right 
of dictating and threatening impenitent people in their own houses. For 
‘tubborn folks there existed, even at Aranjuez, who sometimes refuse to 
pay a just deference to the zeal and wisdom of the dames; and indeed 
their insolence was often carried so far, that they followed quite a different 
‘ourse from the one point out of the volunteer advisers. ‘The beatas could 
tot in conscience endure to see things going wrong. It was then their 
duty to interpose —they knew better than parents what was good for their 
children ; they also knew what a patient should do in his illness, and to 
vhat saint he should address himself in such and such a disease—for the 
Yeatas Were thoroughly acquainted with the particular holy medicines that 
vesided over each variety of sickness. But the most usual source of con- 




















































































































The Incognito. 


tention arose from the culpable negligence of farmers and other ignorant 
people, in their remittances towards defraying the expences of pious works, 

‘Money affairs have been time out of date the cause of much mischief 
and misunderstanding in the world, and strange to say, even in the more 
pious portion of the community. Those worthy personages, whose 
thoughts are elevated from sublunary things to more unearthly specula- 
tions, have now and then felt the disagreeable debates arising therefrom. 
Donna Petrona would sometimes explain to a sensual man, upon a fortu- 
nate windfall, the propriety of putting aside part of this unexpected wealth 
for souls in purgatory—and if the sensual man happened not to be con- 
vinced by the strong arguments of the monitor, much scandal would of 
necessity follow ; his barbarity towards the helpless being would be severely 
reprobated, and of course a great stir and clamour made against him. 

‘Then Donna Feliciana was very assiduous in another branch of their 
vocation,—that of procuring new suits of clothes for their favourite saints 
upon their festivals, as well as wax candles to burn for their honour. Now 
and then sad altercation ensued between the pious agent and those who were 
rather backward in contributing to the toilet and illumination of the saint. 
Donna Nicolasa would feel sorely annoyed if such and such a sermon bad 
not been committed to their favourite preacher, or if a luckless man 
chanced upon his death to leave more masses for the friare of some distant 
convent than to those of their own town; but it would be a tedious, 
indeed an interminable task, to describe the various pursuits of the beatas, 
and the different troubles and disappointments encountered in their fulfil- 
ment. Suffice it to say, that the avocations of a beata are of the most 
multitudinous description, and only to be satisfactorily discharged by 
beings, who, as we have already stated, added to an uncommon zeal and 
assiduity, the quality of abstracting their thoughts from their own concerns 
to manage those of their neighbours. 

‘In fact they had the surveillance of the place; they were the instructors, 
monitors, and spiritual sentinels of Aranjuez. They were, besides, the 
collectors of pious donations, whether in specie, wax, &c., id est, the minor 
tax-gatherers of convents, churches and chapels ; they were, moreover, a 
sort of select police set to watch over the imperfections and sins of the 
frail sex, and the castigators of unruly and naughty children ; they con- 
stituted too a select committee, who could most appropriately discuss 
things concerning their eternal welfare and the various merits of chocolate. 
hen they were the volunteer inspectors of their friends’ houses, and 
would gratuitously bestow their notions on every thing contained therein, 
from the regulating of the inmates’ souls to that of their kitchen.—-vol. iu. 
pp. 154—163. 


The merits of the ‘Incognito’ are thus, it may be perceived, not 
confined to one uniform style. They are various and striking,— 
comedy relieves tragedy, and the narrative is pleasantly interrupted, 
at due intervals, by conversational and descriptive matter. Not- 
withstanding the imperfections which we have pointed out, and 
some few apochryphal idioms, which in a foreigner, may well be 
excused, we have not, during the present season at least, met with 
a more engaging novel than that which we have just introduced to 
the reader. 
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Agr. X1.— Time's Telescope for 1831: or, a Complete Guide to the 
Almanack, &c. &e. London: Sherwood and Co, 1831. 


Tuis old and valuable periodical comes forth this year with entirely 
new pretensions. In every department, mental and mechanical, 
there is a decided improvement. 

‘As the Parent of the Annuals,’ observes the Editor, ‘ it has been 
thought advisable to assume a somewhat gayer appearance than heretofore, 
n accordance with the prevailing modes of the younger branches of the 
fmily; and though certainly far from rivalling in splendour the Messrs, 
Keepsake, Souvenir, Forget-me-not, and Co., yet, like many other 
elderly persons, adhering sufficiently to the fashion of the day to render 
ourselves agreeable: and whatever we may be deficient in the splendour 
of art, we hope will be found fully compensated in utility and amuse- 
ment.’ 


After a careful perusal of the work we are inclined to give our 
opinion in favour of the Editor’s hopes, and to say that, if not quite 
remarkable as the Annuals for its shining qualifications, this work 
exceeds many of them in the substantial merits that wear well. 
Those, therefore, who are accustomed to select their yearly book as 
the Vicar of Wakefield chose his wife, will have no hesitation in 
giving the preference to the more durable charms of Time’s 
Telescope. 

The work, besides a very improved register of Astronomical Oc- 
currences, contains a new—at least as new as it is possible under 
the circumstances to contrive—description of each remarkable 
day in the year, with the various aati of the seasons. 
Some of the most agreeable of our younger poets have adorned the 
pages of this work with their contributions. One poem in parti- 
cular has struck us as evincing the most undoubted characteristics 
of the true Promethean spark. We do not think that any thing so 
vautiful has appeared in the best even of our Annuals. It seems 
be the production of a gentleman whose name, as far as we can 
ascertain, comes before the world for the first time. 


‘THE VIRGIN MARY’S BANK. * 


BY JOSEPH C. CALLANAN. 


‘The evening star rose beauteous above the fading day, 

Asto the lone and solemn beach the Virgin came to pray, 

And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonlight’s mellow fall, 

But the bank of green where Mary knelt was the brightest of them all. 





‘* These very beautiful verses are founded on an existing popular tradi- 
on in the county of Cork. There is not a fisherman, we believe, who 
Visits the bay of Cloghnakilty but can show the green hillock, known as 
the Virgin Mary’s Bank. 

“In the bay of Cloghnakilty, which divides Ibawne from Barryroe, is 
the pleasant island of Inchydonny. ‘The island, by an inquisition at 
Cork, Nov, 4th, 1584, was found to be escheated, for want of heirs, to 
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* Slow moving o’er the waters a gallant bark appeared, 

And her joyous crew look’d from the deck as to the land she near’d; 

To the calm and shelter’d haven she floated like a swan, 

And her wings of snow, o'er the waves below, in pride and beauty shone. 


‘The master saw ‘our lady’ as he stood upon the prow, 
And mark’d the whiteness of her robe and the radiance of her brow; 
Her arms were folded gracefully upon her stainless breast, 

- And her eyes look’d up amongst the stars to n1M her soul lov'd best. 


‘ He show’d her to his sailors, and he hail’d her with a cheer, 

And on the kneeling Virgin they gaz’d with laugh and jeer, 

And madly swore a form so fair they never saw before, 

And they curs’d the faint lagging breeze that kept them from the shore. 


‘The ocean from its bosom shook off the moonlight sheen, 

And up his wrathful billows rose to vindicate their Queen ; 

And a cloud came o’er the heavens, and a darkness o’er the land, 
And the scoffing crew beheld no more the lady on the strand. 


‘ Out burst the growling thunder, and the lightning leap’d about, 

And rushing with its watery war the tempest gave a shout, 

And that vessel from a mountain wave came down with thund’ring shock, 
And her timbers flew, like scatter’d spray, on Inchidony’s rock. 


‘Then loud from all that guilty crew one shriek rose wild and high, 
But the angry surge swept over them and hush’d their gurgling cry; 
And, with a hoarse exulting tone, the tempest passed away, 

And down, still chafing from their strife, the indignant waters lay. 


‘ When the calm and purple morning shone out on high Dunmore, 
Full many a mangled corpse was seen on Inchidony’s shore; 

And to this day the fisherman shows where these scoffers sank, 
And still he calls that hillock green, the Virgin Mary’s bank.’ 


The engravings are numerous, and some of them executed ina 
very admirable style. This annual, in short, displays all the 
results of minute care and costly preparation, and is highly deserv- 
ing of general patronage. 





Arr. XII.— The History of Modern Greece, from its Conquest by the 
Romans, B. C. 146, to the Present Time. By James Emerson, Esq., 


Trinity College, Dublin. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn 
and Co. 1830. 


Wuitst we happily possess the most abundant materials for illus- 
trating the history and condition of ancient Greece, and whilst its 
modern state forms the subject of numerous and accumulating 
works, it is a singular fact that but little pains had been hitherto 
taken to trace the intermediate links of the chain by which these 
two brilliant but distant eras are connected together. And yet !! 
was but natural to expect that the fortunes of a people once $0 





Queen Elizabeth, and the Bishop of Ross had but seven marks, half-faced 
money, out of the same.” "—Smith’s History of Cork. 
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gloriously exalted in the scale of civilisation, should attract, in their 
various and lamentable vicissitudes, the interest of mankind. 

But it would appear as if the annals of the Greek nation were 
deemed important by historians only in proportion as that people 
exercised an influence over the general state of society. When, 
therefore, under the emasculated rule of the Roman emperors, 
Greece sank to the most degraded state of moral and political im- 
becility, it 1s scarcely necessary to add that she became an object 
of universal neglect. From the period when Justinian, by a wise 
determination, abolished the remaining institutions of Paganism in 
Greece to make room for Christianity, down almost to the twelfth 
century, her history is a complete blank, no other mention being 
made of her except in a few —— of vague and insignificant 
allusion in the works of the Byzantine historians. The first well- 
defined view that we next gain of the Greek nation is in connection 
with the results of the crusades, since their territory was given up 
tothe French barons, who took so distinguished a part in the Holy 
war, as their share of the spoils of conquest. It is just before this 
era that Mr. Emerson commences the more elaborate and prolonged 
details of the history of Greece. Out of the complicated and con- 
fused materials which are placed before him, the industrious author 
contrives to preserve a consistent and intelligible narrative, scarcely 
ever venturing to diverge from a plain and simple statement, lest 
he should involve himself in the dangerous intricacies that every 
where surround him. Ina bold and rapid manner he carries us 
through the succession of miseries which Greece underwent, during 
along and bloody competition, of which she was the object. It 
would seem, however, from the whole tenor of the history, that 
neither the French barons, who practised in Greece the feudal 
policy to which they were accustomed at home, nor yet the Otto- 
man conquerors, acted towards the inhabitants of the Morea in a 
manner more inconsistent with the true principles of freedom and 
humanity, than did theVenetians themselves, who boasted that they 
were in possession of all the privileges and all the virtues that the 
blessing of liberty is supposed to confer. The history of the 
struggle which Venice maintained for the sovereignty with Turkey, 
from the first war, which happened in 1463, to the peace of Passa- 
rowitz, in 1718, by which the former state was virtually deprived 
of all power in Greece, is full of stirring and interesting events, and 
s told by Mr. Emerson with an energy and an effect highly worthy 
ofthe animating theme. At this stage of his narrative our author 
pauses, for the purpose of casting a retrospective glance on the 
condition of Greece, as it was affected in its various relations by 
the dominion of the Ottomans and the Venetians. The picture of 
moral Greece, during the ascendancy of the latter power, is melan- 
choly enough. 


‘Continual oppression and acts of petty rg rere in their rulers, opera- 
ing on the mercurial and elastic spirits of the Greeks, naturally led to 
“cenes of perpetual disunion and never ending litigation, and laid the foun- 
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dation for that trait of disaffection and turbulence, which still marks the 
character of the islanders. Education was at a total stand, and a mis. 
taken political theory induced the Venetians to prohibit the existence of 
any establishment for national instruction in her Septinsular Possessions, 
It was, in consequence, to Venice or Padua alone, that the young Greeks 
were forced to resort for instruction. Even under these circumstances, 
the youth of the islands might have been enabled to return with stores of 
information, such as could not fail to exalt the character of their country- 
men ; but the same vigilant despotism which forbade a home education, 
enforced the exclusion of every national feeling from a foreign one. ‘The 
result was, that the Greek, as he advanced to manhood, had by custom 
and necessity become a Venetian alike in feeling and in habits ; his native 
language was carefully excluded not only from his studies, but from the 
national acts; and the force of example and the influence of slavery were 
such, that towards the close of the Venetian dynasty, Greek was spoken 
only by the peasantry, and by the higher classes was solely used to com- 
mand their domestics, whilst the young patrician would have blushed to 
address his compeer in the language of his fathers, The immediate relations 
of society, too, suffered in the same proportion, and the advances of vice 
kept pace with the dominion of ignorance.* Cunning and chicanery natu- 
rally sprang from the grindings of tyranny and the trickery of commerce, 
and murders and assassinations became in some of the islands matters of 
daily occurrence.’—vol. i. pp. 254—257. 





‘* This state of society may naturally be looked upon as the result of 
that line of worse than Machiavelian policy recommended to the Senate 
by their Consultor Sarpi, better known by the title of Father Paolo. In 
his directions and maxims for the government of Venice and her depen- 
dencies, he uses the following terms in adverting to her insular colonies. 

‘* For your Greek subjects of the island of Candia, and the other 
islands of the Levant, there is no doubt but there is some greater regard 
to be had of them, first, because that the Greek faith is never to be trusted; 
and, perhaps, they would not much stick at submitting to the Turk, hav- 
ing the example of all the rest of the nation before their eyes. These, 
therefore, must be watched with more attention, lest, like wild beasts, as 
they are, they should find an occasion to use their teeth and claws. The 
surest way is, to keep good garrisons to awe them, and not use them to 
arms or musters, in hopes of being assisted by them in an extremity ; for 
they will always show ill inclinations proportionably to the strength they 
shall be masters of, they being of the nature of the galley slaves, who, if 
they were well used, would return the kindness by seizing the galley, and 
carry it and its commander to Algiers: wine and bastinadoes ought to be 
their share, and keep good-nature for a better occasion. 

‘ “ As for the gentlemen of those colonies, you must be very watchful 
of them; for besides the natural ferocity of the climate, they have the 
character of noblemen, which raises their spirits, as the frequent rebellions 
of Candia do sufficiently evidence. If the gentlemen of these colonies do 
tyrannize over the villages of their dominion, the best way is not to seem 
to see it, that there may be no kindness between them and their subjects ; 
but if they offend in any thing else, ‘twill be well to chastise them severely, 
that they may not brag of any privileges more than others. It will not be 
amiss, likewise, to dispute all their pretensions to any particular jurisdic- 
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One can scarcely avoid the suspicion that the conduct of Venice 
towards its serfs in Greece furnished the precedent for the policy of 
England towards Ireland, during a considerable period of the con- 
nection of those two kingdoms. In the short-sighted attempt to 
withhold from her subjects the means of education at home, Eng- 
land was only more active and determined than Venice, but in 
both instances alike the unhallowed project produced the very con- 
trary of its intended effect. A corresponding result to that which 
was produced in Greece, took place in Ireland ; and the youth of 
the latter kingdom, obliged to obtain that cultivation abroad of 
which they were deprived in their own country, brought back from 
the places of their sojourn a feeling of resentment and alienation to 
the institutions of their native land, which the government, in its 
more prudent mood, afterwards thought it convenient not to perpe- 
tuate. Happily, however, these errors are now as much mere 
matters of history in the case of this country as in that of Venice. 
We therefore allude to them only for the purpose of showing the 
curious identity of means which the spirit of tyranny suggests to 
wen who are willing to be guided vy it, no matter in what clime 
those means are to be employed. ithout meaning to press this 
point farther, we may be allowed just to observe, that the 
“maxims” of Fra Paolo for the government of Greece may be met 
with over and over, nearly in the same language, in the history of 
Ireland. 

Let us, however, do justice even to those who were unwilling to 
render it themselves. If our recollection of Venetian history be 
correct, the republic took pains to encourage the judicious practice 
of agriculture in Greece. It introduced, if we mistake not, the 
cultivation of olives, which once formed a source of active employ- 
ment and profitable commerce to the inhabitants of the Morea, 
though now the palpable evidences of the existence of olives is con- 
fined to the stray and neglected root of that species of tree which 
may be met with in the wild woods of Greece. The Venetians, 
atall events, derived a considerable revenue from the Morea, and 
that, it must fairly be admitted, is an advantage utterly irrecon- 
cileable with an uniform and consistent course of oppression. 

The sway of the Ottomans over Greece was an undisguised 
system of tyranny. The Divan acted ona policy the most severe 
and uncompromising, and it employed agents in the execution of 
ils fiscal measures, who improved so far upon the spirit of their 
masters, as that when they were empowered to raise one million 
of taxes for the Porte, they took care, on the same occasion, to 





tion; and if at any time their nobility or title be disputed, it will do well 
0 sell them the confirmation of it at as dear a rate as possible; and, ina 
vord, remember that all the good that can come from them, is already 
obtained, which was to fix the Venetian dominion; and for the future, 
there is nothing but mischief to be expected from them.” ’ 
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levy another million for themselves. Of these taxes our author 
says that, 


‘The most annoying was the karatch, or capitation-tax, levied on all 
males above a certain age: which varied in particular provinces in the 
mode of its impositiou, and, as to its amount, professed to be regulated by 
the wealth of the subject. In some it was collected from all above the 
age of five years, and in others from those of eight, twelve, and even 
fifteen; whilst thirteen piastres were demanded in some cases, and in 
others merely four. On the whole, the sum extorted was by no means 
so great a source of discontent as the mode in which it was levied: two 
pounds sterling were usually sufficient to defray the demands for an entire 
family, but each individual of the rayahs, or those subject to the impost, 
were liable to frequent and insolent examination in the streets; and on 
failing to produce his legal receipt, was forced to pay the stipulated tax 
to the nearest official authority. Should any dispute arise as to the age 
of the sufferer, his head was measured with a cord, by which the valuators 
pretended to calculate with the nicest precision ; but as accuracy was only 
to be expected on one side, the Greek had generally the worst of the scru- 
tiny. Besides, though liable to these variations, the same amount continued 
from year to year to be raised in the same province, as the levy was made 
according to an ancient census; and when the population decreased in 
number, the wealth of the residue was made answerable for the deficiency. 

‘ Of the other branches of the revenue, the most important were the 
miri, or land-tax, amounting to one-twelfth, or, according to others, a 
tenth, or a seventh of the produce of the soil; the duties paid at the 
entrance of every town on consumable commodities, cattle, provision, wine, 
and fire-wood; and the taxes on merchandise and moveable property, 
which being arbitrarily assessed, consumed in many cases one-fourth of 
the gains of the rayah. Besides these, were the restrictive imposts upon 
commerce; the tributes demanded from the towns and villages of each 
Pachalic; angaria, or composition for exemption from forced labour at 
the public works; the purchase of dignified and official situations ; and 
arbitrary requisition of horses, provender, and provisions for the service 
of the Sultan. Legal proceedings were burthened with a duty of one-tenth 
of the value in dispute; escheats, forfeitures, and confiscations were all 
a source of profit to the Grand Seignor; and an indefinite but immense 
sum was raised by frequent avanias, or sums paid to prevent vexatious 
prosecutions, or demanded from the natives of those districts in which a 
murder or a misdemeanour had been committed, on the grounds that they 
might have prevented the enormity. The istira was a tax imposed on 
the agricultural and wealthy districts, such as Salonica, Volo, Varna, and 
others, to supply a proportion of wheat, amounting to about one-twelfth 
of the entire produce, to the Porte, at an arbitrary or rather nominal price: 
and this, when shipped to Constantinople, was either stored up as a re- 
source against scarcity, or sold to the populace at an extravagant profit. 

‘ These are, however, merely a few of the most prominent exactions of 
the Ottomans ; but so undefined was the system of extortion, and so un- 
controlled the power of those to whom its execution was entrusted, that 
the evil spread over the whole system of administration, and insinuated 
itself with a polypous fertility into every relation and ordinance of society, 
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sil there were few actions or occupations of the Greek that were not 
burthened with the scrutiny and interference of his masters, and none that 
jid not suffer, in a greater or lesser degree, from their heartless rapine.’-— 
vol. I. Pps 29|—297. 

Mr. Emerson continues his account of the intellectual and moral 
sate of Greece for a considerable way in his second volume, tracin 
minutely the condition of its national church, of its language a 
jiterature, and of the various branches of the fine arts, from the 
atliest epochs to the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
At that period, which is signalized in the dark and a 
history of modern Greece by some manifestations of a political 
revival of the people, our author resumes the thread of his historical 
narrative. These favourable symptoms are traced to the growing 
importance which the Russian monarchy had now acquired 
amongst the powers of the eastern world. The Greeks and the 
Russians, from being attached to a common religion, were led to 
sympathise in other respects, and accordingly we find that, as the 
power of Russia began to be respected, the Greeks became more 
confident and aspiring. The hopes of the Greek population that 
Russia would prove an efficient protector to them, were strengthened 
by a popular prophecy, which assured them that their liberty would 
le sooner or later won by a fair-haired nation of the north. 

This was one of those prophecies which are always so well cal- 
culated to realize themselves. An excellent account follows of the 
wars between the Russians and the Porte; and though the former 
appear to have occasionally remitted their exertions in favour of 
(reece, still it must be allowed that they always manifested a 
sincere and zealous sympathy for their protegés. The political 
history of the country 1s continued down to 1819; after which our 
uuthor takes a view of the progress of education, commerce, and 
other of those moral causes which ultimately led to the Greek 
revolution. The detail which Mr. Emerson so copiously fur- 
nishes on this branch of his subject, is intentionally pointed to 
the illustration of an opinion which the author was induced on 
ample grounds to adopt, namely, that the Greek revolution had 
its origin much less in the pressure of practical political abuses, 
than in that spirit of independence which always accompanies ad- 
vancing knowledge. If ever, indeed, falsehood can by possibility 
veregarded as venial, it must surely be when exaggerating the 
‘imes of oppression. That the description of the sufferings of 
the Greeks from their Turkish masters, even immediately before 
the revolution, was infinitely worse than the reality, Mr. Emerson, 
Our Opinion, distinctly shows. At all events, it would appear 
tht no permanent system of cruel persecution existed in the 
‘orea, since it is but natural to believe, what indeed our author 

‘sshewn, that the resident Turks in the latter peninsula ditfered 
‘ery little in character, manners, language, &c., from their Greek 
‘eighbours. Upon this subject we quote, from the Preface to this 
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work, a portion of a letter which was sent to the author by Mr. 
Green, his Majesty’s late Consul at the Morea. 


‘It isa fact, which I can vouch for,” says he, “ that during the 
three years and a half of my official residence in the Morea, previously to 
the breaking out of the Greek revolution, only two executions took place 
within the pachalic, and these at the seat of government, being of Greeks 
convicted of robbery and various outrages. 

‘ « The power of life and death was vested exclusively in the Pacha of 
the province; but the Vaivodes of districts could punish minor offences 
by imprisonment, fine, or the bastinado. It is true that the administration 
of justice was so open to corruption, that in cases which merited capital 
punishment, the culprit, whether Turk or Greek, generally found means, 
by sacrificing part of his property, to persuade the Pacha, Cadi, or Vai- 
vode, that he was innocent, or at most that his offence only called for a 
trifling punishment ; but I can assert, that in cases where Turks had been 
found guilty of offences, no partiality or different mode of treatment was 
adopted from that generally in use. 

«| had heard much of the overbearing arrogance and tyrannical con- 
duct of the Turks towards the Greeks; in the Morea, most assuredly, this 
evil did not exist to any extent, and in cases where wanton insult had 
taken place, it generally proved to have been given by some Turk on his 
journey through the country. Indeed, the generality of Turks born and 
residing in the Morea, appeared to possess much more of the character of 
the Greek than that of their own nation, and in most instances could 
neither speak, read, nor write their own language, having adopted the 
modern Greek. ° , . ? * 7 

‘ * Continental Greece was undoubtedly increasing rapidly in cultiva- 
tion and wealth; the town of Patras, from its favourable position and 
being the residence of the foreign consuls, had become not only the chief 
trading port of the Peninsula, but also the entrepot of Greece. The 
principal part of the commerce with Europe was carried on by Greek 
merchants, many of whom had amassed great wealth; and two-thirds at 
least of the valuable currant and olive plantations, and other landed pro- 
perty, belonged to them. 

* * * * * 

‘ « For several years preceding the revolution no military force had been 
quartered in the Morea, with the exception of the Pacha’s body-guard at 
Tripolizza, a few Albanian mercenaries in some of the towns, who consti- 
tuted the police, and those stationed to guard the defiles. The fortified 
towns possessed no other garrisons than what was afforded by their Turk- 
ish population. The fortresses were for the most part in a ruinous stale, 
and apparently the most perfect security prevailed on the part of the 
Turks. Two years previously to the revolution, an order was issued from 
Constantinople for the general repair of all the fortresses in the Morea, 
and some inspecting officers were sent for that purpose, but, whether from 
want of funds or other causes, the order, with one or two exceptions, was 
never carried into effect. 

* * ¥ * * 

‘Tn respect to religious toleration I have no hesitation in asserting, 

that as far as my personal observation went, the Moreot Greeks uninter- 
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ruptedly enjoyed the exercise of their faith ; the only prohibition I am 
aware of was that of the use of church bells. At Patras and the other 
principal towns in the Morea, the number of Greek churches far exceeded 
that of Turkish mosques, in proportion to the resident professors of the 
two faiths, and in the villages the former only were to be found. 

‘The most extraordinary accounts-have been circulated, and, in many 
instances, believed, respecting the constant endeavours of the Turks to 
convert the Greeks or other Christians to their faith. On this subject, I 
consider it most important to state, that during the whole period of my 
residence in Greece I do not recollect having heard of a single attempt 
of the kind having been made; and I was assured that in those very few 
instances where Greeks had apostatized, it had been entirely their own 
act. Indeed, it is a well known fact, and one which I perfectly remember, 
that where persons who had apostatized appeared in public, the finger of 
orn was pointed at them, not only by Christians, but by Turks.” '"— 
Preface, vili—xii. 

Prefixed to the first volume is a rapid summary of the events of 
the Greek Revolution, down to the latest period, which leaves 
nothing to be desired im this publication. 

From the brief extracts which we have made from the work, the 
reader will perceive that the style in which it is executed is bold, 
vigorous, often eloquent, and always perspicuous. The warmth of 
imagination, however, which this character implies, does not in the 
least interfere with that sober and impartial discretion which it 
becomes an historian implicitly to observe. Along with being a 
learned inquirer, Mr. Emerson appears to be a diligent one. We 
think then that in these volumes the author has supplied a very 
desirable requisite to our historical literature ; and to him we are 
indebted for the first complete and consecutive account of a people, 
whose fortunes will for a long time to come continue to interest the 
feelings of mankind. 
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Arr. XIII.—On Financial Reform. 
By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P. 
Third Edition. London: Mur- 
ray. 1531. 


Ir gives us particular satisfaction 
to find our praises of this admi- 
rable work so far sanctioned by the 
public voice, as well by the una- 
nimous opinion of the House of 
Commons, as that a third edition 
has been rendered necessary within 
an unusually short period. Inas- 
much as we were the first to ana- 
lyse and exhibit the merits of this 
production, and to predict the suc- 
cess with which it would be crowned, 
we may be excused for feeling a 
sort of parental pleasure in seeing 
our hopes so speedily and so am- 
ply realized. The volume has been 
lately quoted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as the authority by 
which he was guided in proposing 
the reduction of the duties on Ad- 
vertisements, Glass, Tallow, and 
other articles ; and although the No- 
ble Lord has not been able to carry 
into effect the whole of the sugges- 
tions which have been made by 
Sir Henry Parnell, we strongly en- 
tertain the hope that they will 
hereafter be acted upon as soon 
as the legitimate sources of taxation 
shall be rendered more productive. 
Among these we do not, and never 
will enumerate a duty upon the 
transfer of the public funds. For 
this proposition no justification 
will be found in Sir Henry Parnell’s 
book. On the contrary, the Hon- 
ourable Baronet insists, with Mr. 
Ricardo, upon the necessity of keep- 
ing inviolable faith with the public 
creditor, at the same time that he 
acknowledges the pressure upon the 
country of the weight of taxation 
which the interest of the debt im- 


poses. In its present shape this 
“ Manual of Finance,” as we may 


now denominate it, resembles 
volume of the “ Family Library.” 
It is beautifully printed ; a new Ip- 
dex is added ; and possessing, as it 
does, the advantage of having been 
thoroughly revised and in some es- 
sential respects extended, we have 
no doubt that it will find its way 
to every part of the empire. 

Every body asks the question, 
and no body has yet given an an- 
swer to it, why the author of such 
a work as this, more competent as 
he must be than most men to a fi- 
nancial office, has not yet been 
seated upon the Treasury bench ? 
It cannot be by accident that the 
name of Sir Henry. Parnell was 
omitted in the formation of the new 
ministry, and they may be assured 
that it is one of their acts which 
have been noted down to their dis- 
advantage. 





Art. XIV.—American Stories for 
Little Boys and Girls: intended 
for Children under Ten Years of 


age. In three volumes. 16mo. 
Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 
1831. 


We much wish that instead of edit- 
ing the productions of transatlantic 
writers, Miss Mitford had composed 
tales of her own, for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of her juvenile 
friends. There are many things In 
these volumes which we think ex- 
tremely unfit to be read by children 
under the age she has specified. 
We would refer particularly to the 
vulgar dialect in which some of the 
characters introduced are made to 
speak, and the coarse sentiments 











they are made to utter, of which 
ye offer a specimen taken at ran- 


dom. 

‘Come Jack,’ said the same voice 
wain, ‘if you wont go and get one 
of your carriages just round the corner 
there, I say it’s because you're a brute— 
{tell you the man is dying—come, get 
the creature a hack, that’s a man’—but 
f you’lle believe it, sir, the wretch did 
not stir hand nor foot, till at last he 
began to go off, as all the rest did, for 
some of them said ‘ the man was drunk,’ 
and some said ‘ he’s only fell down and 
knocked his head, so he’s made his nose 
bleed—he'll get up by and by, and go 
about his business!’ But I did not think 
the like of that, sir, so I stuck fast to 
the place where I was, sir, as if I’d 
heen a stone, and at last, the man who 
had been calling so hard for help, said— 
‘now if any body’d offer the stingy fool 
a dollar or so, he’d offer us his coach in 
2 minute ;’—and while he was speaking, 
he emptied his pockets inside out—but 
could not find any thing ;—( Query have 
the Americans the privilege of adding 
Irish Bulls to their other accomplish- 
ments ?)—and I felt so pitiful like, that 
Iran after the coachman, cross as he 
was, and I said, ‘ Do, friend, give the 
poor man a lift; he shall go to my 
house’—* I wont blood my coach over 
for nothing,’ said the cross old crea- 
ture—‘ I’ve got jobs that'll give me two 
dollars, if they will a cent, I dare say, 
and you may get up the drunken wretch 
asyou can.’—* Well, sir,’ says I, ‘though 
but a poor widow Pll do what I can ;— 
I hav'nt but three half-crowns in the 
whole world, so I can’t give it all; but 
what will you take to give the poor man 
alift;’ «If you'll give me um all three, 
Ul take him up’grumbled the old wretch, 
sol said, ¢ No, sir,’ for I could not give 
ny all to any body, sir, and was going 
away with a heavy heart, but the man 
who had spoken before, sighed and 
took on go pitifully, when he found that 
nobody would help him, that I hadn’t 
: heart to hold out no longer, sir,’ 

—vol i. pp. 139, 140. 


By with great deference to Miss 
, itford, we do say that this is a 
‘tyle of conversation which, whether 
¥econsider itin a moral or gramma- 


teal point of view, we should ex- 
NO. II, 
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ceedingly regret to hear from the 
lips of English children. She well 
knows how imitative all children 
ure, and she ought to have avoided 
placing before them such models of 
language as these, of which her 
volumes contain by far too great 
a number. 








Art. XV.—The Sunday Library ; 
or, The Protestant’s Manual for 
the Sabbath-day, &c. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. Vol. I. 
12mo. pp. 369. London: Long- 
man and Co. 183). 


Wirtuovut affecting more than a 
very ordinary share of religious 
feeling, we cannot but unite our 
voice with those truly pious men, 
of whatever persuasion they may 
be, who are exerting themselves for 
the purpose of inculcating the pe- 
culiar sacredness of the Sunday—a 
day which ought to be devoted to 
heaven alone, but which, we regret 
to observe, is too often, and in these 
times perhaps more than ever, spent 
in mere idleness and sensuality. 
The Sunday Newspapers engross 
the sabbath mornings of most per- 
sons in the trading classes of life, 
and the business of eating and 
drinking, fills up the remainder of 
the day. Nor are the higher classes 
exempt from censure upon this 
point. By no means; their bad 
example has produced, and tends 
strongly to encourage, much of the 
evil which we lament. As to the 
lower classes, they, in general, sleep 
through the Sunday, or desecrate it 
by riot, drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. This is a shocking picture, 
but, we believe, not at all exagge- 
rated. It will be readily understood, 
therefore, that we hail with lively 
pleasure the commencement of the 
Library, of which Mr. Dibdin has 
here given the first volume. It con- 
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tains a collection of the best ser- 
mons on those subjects, that must 
be of the greatest possible interest 
to every rightly tempered and re- 
flecting mind. They are selected 
from the works of eminent Divines 
of the Church of England, a limita- 
tion, however, which we should like 
to see removed from the succeeding 
volumes, as there are discourses in 
existence, delivered by divines of 
other churches, which cannot be 
surpassed by the greatest men of 
whom any age or nation can boast. 
Why should Mr. Dibdin shut him- 
self out from the stores of Massil- 
lon, Fenelon, Bossuet, Archer, Peach, 
Alison, Chalmers and others, whose 
names cannot be unknown to him ? 
We trust that it is not his object to 
introduce into his collection, ser- 
mons on controverted points of 
doctrine. The leading features of 
Christianity are common to millions 
in this empire, for whose spiritual 
welfare Mr. Dibdin ought to be so- 
licitous ; if he confine himself to 
the tenets of a particular church, he 
will materially and most injudici- 
ously circumscribe the sphere of his 
usefulness. The present volume, 
as far as we have informed ourselves, 
is unobjectionable in this respect. 
It sets out with the two celebrated 
Lectures on Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount byPorteus, and besides these, 
contains sixteen other discourses b 
Blomfield, Paley, Webb Le Bas, 
Horne, Horsley, and other well 
known divines. Occasionally, in- 
troductory biographical memoirs 
and explanatory notes are added, 
and the work is in every respect 
got up in a manner equally credi- 
table to the editor and the pub- 
lishers. 


Art. XVI.— Beauties of the Mind . 
a Poetical Sketch; with Lene 
historical and romantic. By 


Charles Swain. 12mo. pp. 197. 
London : Simpkin and Co. 183). 


A very pretty volume of poetry 
considering the quantity of trash 
that now profanes that sacred name 
in all classes of publications. Most 
of the pieces in this collection we 
agreeably recognize, having seen 
and already admired them in the 
Annuals and other periodicals. Mr. 
Swain writes with much feeling and 
a pure taste. His verses are well 
constructed, and the themes which 
he has generally chosen have the 
merit of uot being common-place. 
The longest poem in the volume is 
that entitled ‘The Beauties of the 
Mind,’ which is in the Spenserian 
stanza, and contains many beau- 
tiful thoughts felicitously expressed. 
We are not sure that our readers 
have not elsewhere met with the 
following delightful effusion ; if so, 
they will not, we think, be re- 
luctant to renew their acquaintance 
with it. 
I. 
‘Tuere’s beauty in the soft, warm, 
summer morn, 
When leaves are sparkling with 
the early dew ; 
When birds awake, and buds and 
flowers are born, 
And the rich sun appears, half 
trembling, through 
The crimson haze, and dim luxurious 
blue 
Of the far eastern heav’ns :—there’s 
beauty deep 
From mountain-tops to catch the 
distant view 
Of quiet glen-wood, path-wild 
craggy steep— 
Or cool w= leew 1 coast where lonely 
waters sleep. 
i. 
‘There’s beauty in the noontide at- 
mosphere ; 
When willows bend their graceful 
boughs to meet 











The fountain waters—delicately clear ; 
When mid-day heaven the wild 
lark carols sweet : 
There's beauty in the tender traits 
which fleet 
Along the skiey shores and isles of 
gold,— 
That seem just formed for holy an- 
gels’ feet,— 
Gleaming with gifts of an immor- 
tal mould ! 
God!—could thy name be lost, while 
men such scenes behold ! 


III. 
‘There’s beauty in the still, blue hour 
of night, 
When streams sing softly through 
the moonlight vale ; 
When, one by one, shoot forth the 
stars to light, 
Dreamy and cold, and spiritually 


ale : 
Ther’s beauty on the ocean when 
the gale 
Dashes the merry billows to the 
strand, 


When like a phantom flits some 
wand’ring sail, 
White as the moonbeaim on the 
glitt’ring sand. 
And distant flute-notes rise, touched by 
some skilful hand. 


Iv. 
‘There’s beauty in the dreams of early 
life— 
Beauty and splendour, and roman- 
tie light— 
When — sleep with fairy gifis is 
rife, 
And angels visit us—exceeding 
bright ! 
When temples formed of the rich 
dews of night 
Image a thousand rainbows !—and 
_ the trees— 
With ivory boughs and blossoms sil- 
ver white— 
Wake heavenly music to the sacred 
breeze ! 
And ships of amber float upon the dia- 
mond seas! 


Vv 


There's beauty on the quiet lake afar, 
When wild-birds sleep upon its 
Voiceless breast ;— 

lonely mirror of a single star, 


ale shining in the solitary west ; 
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There’s harmony and” beauty in that 


rest— 
So placid —stirless—lonely—and 
so dee 
We scarcely move, or dare to whis- 
per—lest 


A word should break the magic of 
that sleep, 


And start the spirit-nymphs who watch 


around it keep! 


vi. 


‘There’s beauty in the old monastic 


ile, 
When purple twilight like a nun 
appears 
Bending o'er ruined arch—and 
wasted aisle— 
Majestic glories of departed years, 
Whilst dark above the victor-ivy rears 
Its sacrilegious banner o’er the 
shrine, 
Once holy with a dying martyr’s 
tears ; 
Yet amidst dust—and darkness— 
and decline, 


A beauty mantles still the edifice di- 


vine ! 


Vil. 


‘There’s beauty on the mountains— 


when the snow 
Of thousand ages on their forehead 
lies ; 
Purple and glittering in the sunset 
low 
The gala light of the Italian skies : 


When gorgeously the clear prismatic 


dyes 
Illumine ice-built arches—crystal 
walls 


That, like the Mirrors of the Spheres, 


arise ; 
Or proud magician’s visionary halls, 


Arrayed for merry masques—for pomps 


and carnivals. 


Vill. 


‘There’s beauty in the storm:—the 


far, deep roll 
Of the majestic thunders—like the 
cheer 


Of charging hosts—swells the dilating 


soul 
With love—deep love—and reve- 
rential fear 


For Him who curbs the whirlwind’s 


red career— 
And grasps the living lightning 
in his hand ?— 


2t3 
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For Him who of all beauty is the 
sphere— 
The centre of the glorious and the 
grand— 
The light of sun and star, of heaven, 
and sea, and land!’ pp. 34—38. 
There are several other poems in 
tlie volume equal in merit to this 
fancy-touching composition. We 
recommend them to the attention 
of the reader ; they are all worthy 
of the author of the “ Metrical Es- 
says, which we are glad to find an- 
nounced for a second edition. 





Art. XVII.—Narrative of the Pe- 
ninsula War. By Major Leith 
Hay, F.R.S.E. In two volumes. 
12mo. Edinburgh: Lizars. Lon- 
don : Whittaker and Co. 1831. 


Tue only fault of Major Hay’s nar- 
rative is that it has come out two 
or three years too late. We have 
had already so many histories and 
journals of the war in the Peninsula, 
that no one will expect to find no- 


velty in any new book upon that 


worn-out subject. Had these vo- 
lumes appeared before the “Subal- 
tern,” or soon after that celebrated 
production, we have no doubt that 
they would have attracted very gene- 
ral attention. ‘They are written in 
a lively and agreeable manner, and 
full of personal anecdotes and ad- 
ventures. ‘They contain also many 
descriptions of local scenery, which 
are illustrated by engravings, not 
indeed of the most elaborate kind, 
but sufficiently well executed to 
convey a clear perception of the 
spots near or upon which most of 
Wellington's victories were achiev- 
ed. As a gay and amusing compa- 
nion to Napier, we cordially recom- 
mend Major Hay to the general as 
well as to the military reader. While 
the former will instruct him in the 
grand movements ofthe army in the 
field, the latter will give him the 
by-play of the battle, and the chit 
chat of the camp. 


Arr. XVIII.—A Dictionary of the 
Architecture and Archeology of 
the Middle Ages, &c. By Jobn 
Britton, F.S.A.,&c. 8vyo. pp. 43. 
Longman and Ce. 1830. 


Mr. Britton, whose indefatigable 
labours we have frequent occasion 
to notice with great satisfaction, has 
issued this little publication as 
specimen of a Dictionary, which, 
we sincerely hope, he may be en- 
couraged to complete. In what 
may be called the Architectural de- 
partment of our literature, there is no 
work so much wanted as that which 
Mr. Britton here purposes to exe- 
cute. His definitions of the differ- 
ent technical terms, used in the 
description of edifices, are all, appa- 
rently, taken from the best authori- 
ties; they are moreover illustrated 
by plates, engraved in the best style 
of art, which, besides serving the 
purpose of fixing the definition 
clearly and correctly in the memory, 
exhibit of themselves a progressive 
history of the science from its earli- 
est rudiments to its most civilized 
perfection. Should the meritorious 
author succeed in obtaining adequate 
patronage for so important and use- 
ful a work, we have no doubt that 
it will be considered as one of the 
most valuable accessions which the 
interests of Architecture have ac- 
quired for a long period in this 
country. 





Art. XIX.—Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Waverley Novels. 
Engraved by W. and E. Finden. 
London: Tilt. Parts IX. and X. 
1831. 


Tuts beautiful work really seems 
to get better and better as it gots 
on. The two numbers now before 
us contain as many gems as prints. 
The view of the Tower in 1670, 's 
perhaps the most picturesque '* 











































presentation of that ancient royal 
pile that has ever been produced 
within so small a compass. The 
diferent parts of the edifice are dis- 
played with the greatest distinct- 
ness. The Traitors Gate is as 
conspicuous as the towers of the 
principal square. The Palace of 
Linlithgow appears rather to be a 
drawing in Indian ink than an en- 
graving from steel, so mellow is 
the elect of the castellated ruins 
towering in the sky, and of the syl- 
yan and water scenery by which 
they are surrounded. ‘The views of 
Loch Leven and of Inch-cailleach 
are equally well executed. Kenil- 
worth Castle, Dunstafuage and 
Yorvaulse Abbey, are also in every 
respect worthy of the eminent ar- 
tists whose talents are employed 
upon this collection,—a collection 
without which any edition of the 
Scottish Novels must want some of 
iis most precious ornaments. 





Ann, XX. —Pen Tamar ; 
History of an Old Maid. 
late Mrs. H. M. Bowdler. 
pp. 244. 
and Co, 


or the 
By the 
Svo. 
London: Longman 
1831. 


Tuts little story appears to have 
ween written some years ago, al- 
though, for some unexplained rea- 
on, the publication of it was di- 
rected by the amiable authoress to 
vedelayed until after her death. It 
was her object in writing it to 
‘ounteract the principles inculcated 
by the German poets and novelists, 
ad their imitators in this country, 
Well as the doctrines which were 
freely propagated in England and 
tewhere, soon after the French 
tvolution. For this purpose she 
has exposed her heroine to many 
Mssitudes, through all of which 
° ‘tuggles successfully, by means 

‘ teligious principle and a pure 
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and virtuous conscience. She has 
even represented her as triumphing 
over the loss of beauty by the as- 
sistance of a well-reguluted and 
accomplished mind. At the same 
time that she has endeavoured to 
restore to old age that respect which 
the licentiousness and arrogance of 
those times would take away from 
it, she has shewn how persons, ad- 
vanced in years, may secure for 
themselves, by their conduct, the 
general esteem of all around 
them. To a very large and in- 
creasing class of readers a tale, 
having these objects iv view, will 
be peculiarly acceptable. It is 
written with great simplicity, 
and in the most engaging spirit 
of benevolence. 





Art. XXI.—A New System for 
learning and acquiring extra- 
ordinary facility on all Musical 
Instruments. Folio. pp 26, 
London : Longman and Co, 


Tuts ‘ New System’ is the produc- 
tion of Mr. Auguste Bertini, who 
seems to have been employed in 
teaching music in almost all the 
capitals of Europe. He declares 
that it is applicable to the Piano- 
forte, Harp, and Violin, to singing, 
and the fingering of all wind instru- 
ments, and that the tables by which 
his system is illustrated, will enable 
the pupil to make great progress, 
not only without a master, but even 
in the absence of an instrument! 
Now, Signor Bertini, thou mayest 
be a most excellent musician in thy 
way, but we suspect that John Bull 
is not quite so easily duped as to 
purchase thy six and twenty tables, 
in order to enable himself to play 
upon a flute, a harp, or a violin, 
without either thine own precious 
assistance, or without having even 
seen the instrument upon which he 
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is all at once to execute thy kan- 
garoo compositions. Such is the 
epithet which he has himself given 
to them, although he complains of 
the kangaroo or jumping practice in 
the compositions of his contempo- 
raries. We have never yet seen 
written instructions which enabled 
even the most ingenious persons to 
teach themselves to perform with 
any tolerable degree of success, upon 
the most common instruments, and 
we need but cite the very first para- 
graph,—in which M. Bertini, endea- 
vours to explain his first table,—in 
order to shew that his ‘New System’ 
affords no exception to the general 
rule. 

‘ Plate 1. ‘ says the Signor,’ presents 
a table with all the different clefs, and 
the number of transpositions, above and 
below, which may be made on a piece 
of music. The ciphers represent half 
tones. That note which is placed in 
the middle of each stave, being precise- 
ly the same note on the instrument or 
voice, presents a specimen of the seven 
different characters in which it may be 


written, by having recourse to the seven 
different clefs.’ 


Place this passage, which is not 
the A. B. but the very A, the first 
letter in the alphabet of Bertini’s 
‘New System, before any person 
uninitiated in the elements of music, 
and see whether he, or she, can 
make any thing of it! We do not 
mean to deny that these tables may 
assist a pupil, who is under the care 
of a master, but to every other 
description of learner, they would be 
the means rather of puzzling his 
ignorance than of removing it. 





Art. XXII.—The Annual Obi- 
tuary : 1831. Vol. XV. 8vo. pp. 
508. London : Longman and Co. 


ALTHOUGH the present volume of 
the Obituary can boast of but a 
small portion of original matter, 
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yet it is one of che most valuable 
that has been published fur some 
years. The abridged lives which 
it contains of his late Majesty, of 
Mr. Tierney, Lord Redesdale, Dr. 
Gooch, Sir. Thomas Lawrence 
Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Hazlitt, 
would alone be sufficient to entitle 
it to a place in every miscellaneous 
library. There are, besides these, in- 
teresting memoirs of Bishop James, 
Dr. Somerville, Admirals Penrose, 
Montague and Harvey, of Sir Charles 
Brisbane, Major Rennie, and Mr, 
Bulmer, the celebrated typographer. 
Indeed, since the former volume 
appeared, Death has swept away 
more than his usual annual propor- 
tion of distinguished characters, 
The records of their career which 
are collected in this volume, are 
generally marked by impartiality, 
and good sense. In no part of the 


work have we traced the slightest 
tendency to malignity on the one 
hand, or to adulation on the other. 





Art. XXIII.—A Grammar of the 
German Language. By C. F. 
Becker, M.D. 8vo. pp. 254. 
London: Murray. 1830. 


Dr. Becker has already made bim- 
self well known in Germany, by 
several works connected with the 
formation of the language of that 
country, and with the philosophy 
of language in general. His Gram- 
mar published at Frankfort in 1829, 
has met with general approbation. 
It was originally destined for the 
use of Germans only, but the av- 
thor, who, though residing at Offen- 
bach on the Maine, is so well 
acquainted with our dialect as 0 
be able to write it with remarkable 
correctness, conceived that the uli- 
lity of that production might also 
be extended to England. Accord- 
ingly he has founded upon it the 
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gork now before us, which we ven- 
wre to predict will soon supersede 
many German Grammars that are 
vow in use amongst us. It gets 
rid altogether of the antiquated Latin 
forms of instruction; it simplifies 
cules which have usually been laid 
jown in an unnecessarily compli- 
cated form, and thereby materially 
{cilitates to Englishmen the acqui- 
ition of a language, rich in origi- 
nal literature, and which has been 
\itherto surrounded with so many 
jificulties as to deter great num- 
bers of persons from attempting to 
learn it. 





Ant. XXIV.—A Topographical 
Dictionaru of London and its 
Environs, &c. By James Elmes, 
M.R.L.A., Architect, Surveyor of 
the Port of London, &c. Lon- 
don: Whittaker and Co. 1831. 


Tue plan and execution of this 
work combine to render it, with 
reference to its size and its object, 
one of the best contributions to tupo- 
graphical literature with which we 
are acquainted. A very brief sum- 
mary of its contents will enable the 
reader to appreciate a book which 
really a curiosity, from the inge- 
nous way in which useful matter 
s accumulated and digested in its 
pages. ‘The work is arranged in the 
phabetical form, and comprehends 
‘very particular of information 
vhich any person who ever turns 
is thoughts upon London, may 
lave to enquire about. All the 
‘treets, squares, lanesand roads, are 
‘numerated, with this remarkable 
addition, that the relative position 
. each to neighbouring streets is 
“eseribed ; so that with this book to 
suide him, a stranger may venture 
Moany labyrinth of alleys he pleases 
within the sound of Bow bells, 
“ith the most satisfactorycertainty of 


having a clue to get outof it. We 
have further, the boundaries, liber- 
ties and precincts, of the municipal 
divisions of the city, with an account 
of the extent and principal streets 
of each ward; the various public 
buildings where any body may have 
any possible business, or haply even 
only to gratify his curiosity ; those 
belonging to private as well as public 
bodies ; offices also, private and 
public; institutions, literary, religi- 
ous, commercial and miscellaneous ; 
churches, halls, &c.—the whole of 
these, without exception, find a 
place in this all-grasping repertory. 
Nor is the author contented with 
barely indicating a site, or a locality, 
or an edifice ; on the contrary, he 
annexes a list of its principal officers ; 
frequently he gives us antiquarian 
and useful particulars of its history. 
The account of the livings of Lon- 
don, their patrons, incumbents, &c., 
is very valuable. No public office, 
indeed no house of extensive busi- 
ness, should be without this guide 
for a single hour. 





Arr. XXV.—Hislorical Sketch of 
the Bank of England: with an 
Examination of the Question, as to 
the prolongation of the Exclusive 
Privileges of that Establishment. 


8vo. London: Longman, Rees, 
and Co, 1831. 


Tus is evidently the production of 
one who is well acquainted with the 
subject of which he treats, and ap- 
pears confident that the yiew which 
he takes of the affairs of the bank 
is such as fair discussion will show 
to be the true one. A full and lucid 
history is given of the public trans- 
actions of the Bank since its founda- 
tion in 1694—embracing many inte- 
resting particulars. After describing 
generally the manner in which these 
transactions were executed, the writer 
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proceeds to the question of the pro- 
longation or renewal of the charter. 
This question, he says, resolves 
itself into two others—the one being 
“whether or not the privilege of 
issuing notes in London be confined 
to one body or given to many’— 
and the other, “ supposing one body 
to be preferable, ought the Bank of 
England to be that body?” Our 
author answers both these queries 
in the affirmative, and we think 
supports his case with sound argu- 
ment—but at all events with great 
temperance and ability. He con- 
tends that in sustaining the Bank 
and its privileges nothing is hazard- 
ed, whereas by altering the existing 
system, all guarantee for the public 
is lost, and a thousand practical 
difficulties arise. 


Ant, XXVI—A Stutement of the 
Consequences likely to ensue from 
our growing excess of Population 
if not remedied by Colonization. 
By John Barton, A pamphlet. 


London: Harvey and Darton. 
1830. 


Mr. Barton, whose previous works 
prove that the momentous subject 
of his brief statement has been, for 
some time at least, a theme of deli- 
beration with him, commences by 
arguing that we are arrived at a 
crisis when the increase of popula- 
tion has gained ground on the in- 
crease of food, and that if instant 
means be not adopted for equalizing 
the number of consumers and the 
amount of food to be accessible to 
them, consequences the most disas- 
trous must ensue. Indeed, he says, 
that looking back to the days of 
Elizabeth, and observing that the 
same inordinate increase of popula- 
tion had then taken place, he does 
not hesitate to predict, that, if no re- 
medy be applied, this increase will 
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only be got rid of in the same 
manner as before; and that the 
number of mankind will op! 
be thinned at last by a terrible 
pestilence, such as visited us in the 
first half of the 17th century, Mr, 
Barton has no objection to such 
remedies as increased prudence in 
the formation of marriages—to the 
extension of cultivation by render- 
ing waste lands serviceable, and to 
spade husbandry, the merits of 
which he successively examines. 
But the grand remedy, in his opi- 
nion, is colonization, the common 
objections to which he fairly and 
elaborately discusses. 


Art. XXVII.—Evidence of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, 
derived from the literal fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy, &c. By the 
Rev. Alexander Keith, Minister 
of St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 
12mo. pp. 432. London : Whit- 
taker and Co. 


A s1xtH edition, which Mr. Keith's 
book has now attained, sufficiently 
attests its popularity. We lament 
that he did not omit his observa- 
tions in the text and the appendix, 
upon the “ General Apostacy ;’ as, 
besides their falsehood in every par- 
ticular, they will tend to keep his 
volume out of the hands of a very 
large class of readers, who might 
otherwise have perused it with feel- 
ings of unmingled satisfaction. The 
proofs which have been collected 
within the last twenty years, by 
various travellers, of the literal ful- 
filment in many parts of the east 
of several of the prophecies, are 
collected and arranged by Mr. Keith 
in a very creditable manner. He 
has inserted in this edition two very 
good plates, contributed by Sit 
Robert Ker Porter, of the site of 
the ruins of Ancient Babylon, and 








of the remains of the temple of 
Belus. What interesting moau- 
ments are these for the contempla- 
tion of the Christian! One would 
think that the bare fact of their 
existence, and of their attestation 
to the truth of Scripture, ought to 
be sufficient to confound infidelity 
in every part of the world! 





Avr. XXNVIIL—The History and 
Topography of the United States 
of North America, &c. &c. Edited 
by J. H. Hinton. 4to. Parts 
VIL, VIIL, and IX. London: 
Simpkin, &c. 1831. 


ly our last number we noticed the 
first six parts of this work. We 
have now before us the three subse- 
quent numbers, containing besides 
the stipulated portion of letter-press, 
nine plates, excellently designed and 
engraved. The ruins of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, New York; Lake George; 
and the view near Conway, Hamp- 
shire, would do credit to any publi- 
cation. ‘They are almost equal in 
execution, as well as in beauty of 
senery,to the best of the Land- 
scape [Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, The view of Yale College 
and of the State House at New- 
haven, Connecticut, offends the eye 
by too great a number of level lines. 
The same observation applies to the 
view of Newport, Rhode Island. 
but these are trifling imperfections, 
which we notice only in order that 
they may be avoided in the remain- 
ing numbers. The work has in 
other respects our most unquali- 
ied approbation. We admire the 
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spirit of candour and amity in which 
it is written, and shall most proba- 
bly take an opportunity, when the 
work shall have been completed, 
of reviewing it more at length. 


Art. XXIX.—Observations on the 
History of the Preparation for the 
Gospel, and its early propaga- 
tion ; from the dedication of So- 
lomon’s Temple to the end of the 
first Christian Century. By the 
Rey. J. Collinson, M.A., Rector 
of Gateshead, Durham. Svo. 
pp. 448. London: C. J. G. and 
F. Rivington. 1830. 


Tuts is an extremely clear and well 
written summary of the leading 
events relating to the preparation 
which was made by Providence for 
the establishment of the New Law, 
and for its early propagation among 
the Gentiles. Prideaux, Fleury and 
Mosheim have related these events 
in great detail, but their works are 
voluminous and expensive, and are 
accessible only to a few compared 
with the number of those who are 
directly or indirectly interested in 
this important subject. The author 
has executed his task in a most 
able manner. His object is to 
assist those missionaries who are 
too often sent out from this coun- 
try with but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the mode in which Christia- 
nity was propagated by the Apostles 
and their companions. We trust 
that it may have the effect of ren- 
dering the labours of those travellers 
more useful than they have hither- 
to been. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 


Sounding Boards.—One of these 
ingenious and useful inventions is 
about to be placed in St Sepulchre’s 
Church, in London. By means of 
this apparatus, the sound is very 
much increased, and thrown power- 
fully, as well as distinctly, to the 
most distant parts of the building ; 
thus enabling a preacher of weak 
vocal powers to perform the duty 
of preaching in a large church, with 
ease to himself. These boards are 
used at Birmingham, at Plymouth 
and Guernsey, and in Professor 
Farish’s Church, Cambridge, and 
some other places. 

Feathers.-—An accident which 
occurred to one of the wings of a 
bird, which was recently sent to the 
Royal Institution, proves that tossed 
or rumpled feathers may acquire 
their natural form and beauty, by 
being placed for a short time in 
boiling water. 

Fire Engines.—A very decided 
improvement has been introduced 
by Mr. Ruthven of Edinburgh, 
into the construction of these en- 
gines. ‘The working of the handles 
which used to be vertical or up and 
down, is now horizontal—a change 
that gives great comparative advan- 
tage to the strength employed upon 
them. But the most useful part of 
the improvement is the extreme 
portability which the engine has 
assumed, under Mr. Ruthven’s in- 
genuity and skill; acharacter which 
is obviously invaluable, considering 
the purposes of such a machine. 

Cotton Sails.—The result of ex- 
periments made by some of the 
officers of the American Navy, as 
to the strength and durability of 
sails made from cotton, is decidedly 
in favour of using that fabric. 


Gasometer.—At Dunfermline, a 
magazine has just been started un- 
der the extraordinary title of “ The 
Gasometer.” 

Isthmus of Suez.—At one of the 
Northern Societies of Arts, a few 
weeks ago, a very interesting paper 
was read in which it was proposed, 
to connect the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, by means of a Rail-road 
across the Isthmus of Suez. This 
way, it was intended, should be con- 
trived for the conveyance of ships, 
which were to be propelled by loco- 
motive engines. 

Malt Liquor Test.—A chemical 
test by which the adulterations of 
malt liquors may be detected, has 
been discovered by some chemists 
who have been employed by the 
excise department for the purpose. 
The same gentlemen are engaged 
in ascertaining a similar test for 
spirits. 

March of Science.—The two most 
remarkable presents which have 
heen recently made to his Majesty, 
are alight Summer Waistcoat, made 
of Cast-Iron ! and a New Testa- 
ment, of which the letters are in 
gold, and are impressed on porce- 
lain paper. 

Hearing.—We have seen in the 
Journals an account of the discovery 
by a French Philosopher, of an in- 
strument which so modifies sounds 
to the ear, as to increase or lessen 
them to almost any degree. The 
late Dr. Wollaston had a very ex- 
traordinary facility of producing one 
of these phenomena on his own or- 
gan of hearing ; and could at any 
time shut out disagreeable noises, 
by the peculiar exertion of a palr 
of muscles connected with the tube 
of the ear. 
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Ships’ Bottoms.—Two Schooners 
sre now building, with the view of 
being employed in an experiment 
for ascertaining the merits of a new 
plan of protecting ships’ bottoms. 
In one schooner, the fastenings of 
the materials are to consist of cop- 
yer bolts, and the bottom is to be 
sheathed with thin iron plates, pro- 
tected by bands of zinc. The fas- 
wnings of the second schooner are 
to be of iron only, protected in like 
manner by rings or pieces of zinc. 

Coal Mines.—Mr. Buddle recent- 
lysent an account to the Newcastle 
Natural History Society, of a sin- 
gular phenomenon occurring in the 
east drift of Jarrow colliery, where it 
was found, that as the workmen pro- 
ceeded, powerful eructations took 
place, when the coal was struck by 
the pick. ‘These were as loud as 
the report of a musket, and by their 
force, large splinters of coal were 
thrown off, much to the alarm and 
annoyance of the workmen. Mr. B. 
suggested that the late accident 
might be attributed to an eruption 
of this nature, but of much greater 
magnitude. 

Blue Colour of the Skin.—Dr. 
Paris is engaged in experiments to 
prove the efficacy of a remedy for 
removing that peculiarly blue colour 
of the skin which results from the 
internal use of Nitrate of Mercury. 
The remedy consists of a modified 
application to the skin of the vol- 
laic battery, which has proved to 
lave such wonderful efficacy in de- 
composing living animal matter. 
‘Fatal Effects of Steam.—An Ame- 
‘ican philosopher has calculated that 
upto a recent period, po fewer than 
1500 lives have been lost in the 
United States, by explosions of 
Steam-boat Boilers. 

South Sea Expedition.—The ex- 
ploring expedition from the United 
States to the South Seas is a failure. 
The American papers state that the 
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crews had mutinied, and the expedi- 
tion was at St. Mary's, a little south 
of Conception. All the scientific 
gentlemen had been landed on the 
coast of Peru. 

Vacuum Engine.—A few weeks 
ago, an engine of a new construc- 
tion was put into operation, for the 
purpose of draining Soham Meer, in 
the Fen district. The principle of 
the machine is the formation of a 
vacuum iv a cylinder by the com- 
bustion of bydrogen gas, and forcing 
water intothis vacuum by means of 
atmospheric pressure. It is said to 
be capable of being worked at two- 
thirds of the expence of a steam- 
engine. 

Coronation Robes.—The Corona- 
tion Robe of his late Majesty was 
sold after his death, by auction, for 
a few pounds. It was a light taw- 
dry piece of costume, and of little 
intrinsic value. The Coronation 
Robe of Napoleon was altogether 
a different matter—it weighed as 
much as eighty pounds ; aud was 
lined with the skins of no less than 
six thousand ermines. This brilli- 
ant garment was afterwards con- 
verted into vestments for the clergy 
of Notre Dame. 

Royal Society.—This society was 
chartered expressly for the purpose 
of improving Natural Science, in 
the expectation of lessening the in- 
fluence of super-natural science, 
which at the time when the society 
was founded,had become alarmingly 
extensive. As we are upon the 
subject of the Royal Society, we 
may mention that we some time 
ago inquired on behalf of a re- 
spectable correspondent, in what 
manner the late Earl of Bridge- 
water's legacy of S000/. for two 
essays had been disposed of. We 
now learn that the affair has been 
snugly managed between Mr. 
Charles Bell, Dr. Roget, and Pro- 
fessor Buckland. 
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Blind Traveller.—It is almost 
incredible but still very true, that 
one of the most active and enter- 
prising of modern travellers, is Mr. 
Holman, a blind gentleman. He 
lately visited the chief districts of 
Hindostan, and in August last left 
Calcutta for China. ‘The idea of a 
blind man travelling, seems such a 
solecism, that we doubt not but 
that many persons doubt the truth 
of the above representation. Dr. 
Walsh, who met Mr. Holman in 
Brazil, and who was indebted to 
that gentleman for many useful 
directions for travelling into the 
interior of the Brazils, told us that 
Mr. Holman, to his knowledge, was 
entirely deprived of sizht, and upon 
matters of this sort it would not be 
easy to puzzle the Doctor. 

March of Iron.—There is now 
plying on the great canal between 
Tophil and Dundas, in Scotland, a 
boat composed of the best malleable 
Iron—she is 66 feet long, and 6 feet 
in breadth, and her whole weight 
is but 24 tons. 

Witcheraft.—In the beginning of 
the last month, a Friendly Society 
at Bridgewater discovered that their 
box containing 54/. had been bro- 
ken open,and the contents stolen. 
A proposition was made that re- 
course should be had to witchcraft, 
in order to find out the thief. The 
motion was carried amid acclama- 
tion and two deputies were actually 
sent from that place to Westleigh, 
in Devon, to consult a man, named 
Baker, a reputed white witch. We 
take the account of this astonishin 
symptom of ignorance from theBath 
Journal, marvelling that persons 
who have the wit to form a Friendly 
Society, should have the folly to be- 
lieve in witchcraft. 

Literature.—It is boasted of as 
a circumstance honourable to Bri- 
tish enterprize, that there are in 
Calcutta, inthe English language, 
Annuals, Magazines and Newspa- 
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pers, amounting to 33 periodical 
publications. In the new state of 
Ohio alone, in America, there are 
no less than 101 Newspapers, be- 
sides 5 monthly Journals. 

Newspaper Stamps.—The public 
ought to be careful in insisting on 
the reduction of the price of their 
Newspapers, to the full amount of 
the stamp tax taken off. The case 
of the Nautical Almanack is fully 
in our recollection. Government 
remitted the whole of the stamp 
duty(1s.3d.)on this publication, but 
those who have the management of 
it, made an abatement of the price 
to only the extent of one shilling. 

The New Beer Act.—It appears, 
from Parliamentary Returns, that 
five thowsand three hundred and 
seventy-nine beer-houses have been 
opened under the new Act, in Eng- 
land and Wales ; while the number 
of public houses licensed is 45,624. 
The number of beer-houses opened 
in Wales is 1,773, nearly half the 
number opened in ali England— 
the number for England is 3,606. 

In rue Press.—An Epitome of 
English Literature in monthly num- 
bers, from the indefatigable Valpy 
press.—Lord Henley’s Life of Lord 
Northington. — Speeches of Mr. 
Huskisson.—The Smuggler, by the 
O‘Hara Family.—Jacob's Enquiry 
concerning the Precious Metals.— 
Collier’s Annals of the Stage.—Lite 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence.—Life of 
Fuseli.—Dr. Johnson on effects of 
Change of Air.—The Lady's Medi- 
cal Guide.—An Account of the 
Dynasty of the Khajars, translated 
from a manuscript, presented by his 
Majesty Feth Ally Shah, to Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, Bart., i 
the year 1811, containing an ac- 
count of the Family to that period. 
—Mr. Martin is engraving two 
prints, “ Satan presiding at the 
Infernal Council,” and “ Pandemo- 
nium,’ on the same scale as the 
Belshazzar's Feast. 
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MARINE STEAM ENGINE, WITH MESSRS. BRAITHWAITE 
AND ERICSSON’S BOILER. 
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Marine Steam Engine, with Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson's Boiley 
—We give, on the preceding page, a Plan for which we are indebted to 
the Editor of the Mecnanics’ MacGazine, and which is intended to 
show the great saving of space effected by the application of Messrs, 
Braithwaite and Ericsson's boiler to marine engines. It has been con- 
structed from working plans of both sorts of boilers by George Taylor. 
Esq., the agent at Manchester of the South and West of England Steam 
Navigation Company, with the assistance of Mr. Charles Todd, civil en. 
gineer. 

Fig. 1., A, represents the space occupied by a boiler on the old plan; 
a, the chimney ; 6b), the fire-grates. BB, the improved boiler; cc, the 
fire-grates ; ee, space for firing for the improved boiler. C, double steam 
engine of 140-horse power ; dd, the paddle-shaft. 

According to the dimensions given in the engraving, the saving is 382 
superficial square feet, or 20 feetin the length of the vessel—a space adequate 
to the stowage, on the most moderate computation, of 180 tons of admea- 
surement goods. 

When at Liverpool, says the Editor of the M.M. we saw a boiler on this 
principle at Messrs. Laird’s manufactory, for the Hibernia packet, belong- 
ing to the City of Dublin Steam Navigation Company, and were informed 
that another had been ordered for the Corsair, Belfast steamer. We also 
personally witnessed a most satisfactory experiment, made at the same 
place, with a small boiler of this kind; the same with which the experi- 
ments reported on by Messrs. Nimmo and Vignoles, in May, 1829, was 
made. See “ Mech. Mag.” vol. xiii. p. 235. Within thirty minutes after 
the fire was lighted, and the exhausting apparatus set to work, the steam 
was blowing off at 4lbs. pressure, being exactly about half the time usually 
required for that purpose. Messrs. Nimmo and Vignoles mention in their 
report, that so much of the heat is absorbed in passing through the flues, 
‘that the hand and arm may be placed with impunity down the tube (at 
its external termination), the temperature probably not-€xceeding 180° of 
Fah.” We repeated this experiment, and found the heat even less than 
here supposed ; a thermometer, which we held in our hand, reached only 
112°. 
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Fig. 2 is an elevation of the front of the improved boiler represented in 
fig. 1. D is the fire-door ; E, the ash-pit. 





